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All  Round  the  Horizon. 


Last  week  was  a  fateful  one  for  Greece,  and  it 
may  well  prove  for  all  Europe.  At  Dhomoko  the 
Grecian  army,  outflanked  and  outnumbered,  was 
finally  compelled  to  give  way,  and  the  battle 
ended  in  a  massacre  as  terrible  and  almost  as 
disgraceful  to  the  conquerors  as  any  of  the 
Armenian  outrages  of  recent  years.  It  was  while 
this  battle  was  in  progress  that  the  Sultan 
yielded  to  a  mandate  from  Russia  and  agreed 
upon  an  armistice  of  seventeen  days,  with  the 
definition  of  a  neutral  zone.  The  armistice  was 
signed  at  Dhomoko  on  the  20th  and  the  bound 
aries  of  this  zone  having  been  fixed,  both  armies 
were  compelled  to  fall  back  from  the  position 
they  held  at  the  close  of  the  conflict  at  that  place. 

The  effect  of  these  events  in  Athens  is  very 
grave.  Popular  discontent,  not  only  with  the 
military  leaders  but  with  the  government  is  at 
the  highest  pitch ;  Athens  is  swarming  with 
irregular  troops  who  refuse  to  be  disarmed,  and 
it  has  been  found  beet  to  keep  a  vessel  at  a 
neighboring  port  at  the  disposal  of  the  reigning 
family  in  case  they  should  find  it  necessary  to 
save  themselves  by  flight.  The  arrival  of  the  000 
volunteers  from  America  last  Friday  failed  to 
arouse  any  popular  enthusiasm.  Dissensions  are 
rife  between  the  Greek  army  and  the  Italians  who 
came  to  their  aid,  each  accusing  the  other  of 
cowardice;  General  Garibaldi  being  reported 
to  have  said  openly  that  Greece  has  been  be¬ 
trayed  by  her  commanders.  The  war  corre. 
spondents  who  are  coming  home  say  much  the 
same  thing.  In  fact  the  common  opinion  in 
London  just  now  appears  to  be  that  neither 
Greece  nor  Turkey  improved  its  opportunity. 
Greece  had  tine  defences  but  made  no  use  of 
them,  Turkey  had  an  open  field  but  bungled  its 
operations. 

The  present  question,  however,  is  not  of  the 
past  but  of  the  future.  Turkey  demands  the 
possession  of  Thessaly  and  a  war  indemnity  of  $44,  - 
000,000  with  a  repeal  of  the  capitulations  under 
which  Greek  subjects  in  Turkey  are  entitled 
to  protection,  in  common  with  subjects  of  other 


European  states  except  Roumania  and  Servia. 
These  demands  are  so  far  beyond  what  is  possi¬ 
ble  for  Greece  to  perform,  or  practicable  for  the 
powers  to  allow,  that  there  seems  to  be  good  rea¬ 
son  for  suspecting  that  after  all  the  armistice  is 
only  a  part  of  the  war;  the  more  so  as  according 
to  all  reports  Turkey  is  crowding  her  troops  for¬ 
ward,  and  the  force  in  Thessaly  is  now  much 
greater  than  it  was  a  week  ago. 


As  to  the  terms  demanded  by  Turkey,  the 
three  parties  concerned,  Turkey,  the  Powers  and 
Greece  appear  to  be  revolving  in  a  vicious  cir¬ 
cle.  Very  shame  of  self-stultification  must  for¬ 
bid  the  Powers  to  grant  new  territory  to  Turkey, 
while  to  consent  to  the  repeal  of  the  terms  of 
capitulation  in  the  case  of  Greece  would  be  to 
consent  to  a  precedent  which  might  prove  a 
boomerang  in  their  own  cases.  The  indemnity 
they  are  willing  to  permit;  but  in  the  matter 
of  the  indemnity  the  governments  have  to  reckon 
not  only  with  the  holders  of  Greek  bonds,  who 
will  hardly  consent  to  a  further  depreciation  of 
property  which  has  already  proved  to  be  of  little 
value,  but  with  the  actual  condition  of  Greece, 
which  simply  has  no  money  at  all,  not  even  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds  already  in  circula¬ 
tion.  But  the  Sultan  insists  that  the  point  of 
capital  importance  is  the  repeal  of  the  articles 
of  capitulation ;  compared  with  this,  the  in¬ 
demnity  might  go,  even  territorial  acquisition 
might  go;  the  repeal  is  a  sine  qua  non.  To 
this  complicated  state  of  things  Greece  is  add¬ 
ing  the  further  complication  of  standing  upon 
her  right  to  refuse  to  treat  with  Turkey  directly, 
because  she  has  put  her  interests  into  the  hands 
of  the  Powers,  and  the  Powers  are  making  this 
confusion  worse  confounded  by  delaying  action 
until  they  see  the  outcome  of  the  negotiations 
between  Turkey  and  Greece. 


The  only  exhibition  of  strength  in  all  this 
pitiable  muddle  of  weakness  is  made  by  Turkey. 
It  is  unquestionable  that  the  Sultan  has  awak¬ 
ened  to  a  new  realization  of  the  strength  of  his 
position,  and  is  convinced  that  the  docility  of 
his  government  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Powers 
has  come  to  be  a  great  mistake,  if  it  was  not  a 
mistake  during  all  these  years  gone  by.  This 
newly  developed  spirit  of  independence  is  shared 
not  only  by  the  Turkish  army,  but  by  the  Turk¬ 
ish  people;  the  change  in  their  morale  is  hardly 
less  striking  than  the  change  in  the  Sultan’s 
attitude.  It  would  be. a  difficult  thing  at  the 
present  time  for  the  Sultan  to  disband  the  great 
army  now  under  arms.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
neither  the  Sultan  nor  hie  advisers  give  any 
evidence  that  they  desire  to  disband  it.  While 
the  diplomats  of  Europe  are  whiling  away  the 
swift  passing  days  of  armistice  in  what  Lord 
Salisbury  terms  “reflection  and  negotiation,’’ 
(though  in  fact  there  appears  to  be  more  reflect¬ 


ing  than  negotiating  going  on  just  now, )  the  Sul¬ 
tan  is  actively  strengthening  his  position;  and 
there  is  at  least  a  certain  ground  for  suspecting 
that  the  seventh  of  June  will  see  Turkey  in  a 
condition  to  follow  the  example  of  Greece  and 
openly  defy  the  Powers  by  entering  upon  a  war 
for  conquest.  From  such  an  outcome  of  the 
present  difficult  situation  may  God  preserve  the 
world ! 


As  was  anticipated,  Congress  sanctioned  the 
appropriation  recommended  by  the  President  of 
$50,000  for  the  relief  of  suffering  American  citi¬ 
zens  in  Cuba,  and  the  wisest  way  of  applying 
the  appropriation  is  now  under  consideration. 
The  question  of  recognizing  Cuban  belligerency 
is  once  more  before  Congress,  Mr.  Morgan’s 
resolution  having  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
forty-one  to  fourteen.  There  seems  to  be  little 
reason  to  fear  that  the  administration  will  be 
stampeded  by  any  action  which  Congress  may 
Anally  take.  President  McKinley  is  diligently 
studying  the  situation  as  set  forth  in  Consul- 
General  Lee’s  very  careful  and  thorough  re¬ 
port,  and  the  policy  of  the  country  will  not  be 
defined  until  the  actual  condition  of  affaire  in 
all  their  bearings  is  thoroughly  understood. 
But  at  the  present  moment  the  centre  of  im¬ 
portance  is  not  Cuba  but  Madrid.  The  Spanish 
government  is  on  the  eve  of  a  crisis,  the  Liberal 
party  having  refused  any  longer  to  support 
Prime  Minister  Canovas  in  his  Cuban  policy. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Liberal  leader,  Sagasta, 
may  be  called  to  form  a  cabinet,  but  the  Lib¬ 
erals  are  barely  one  to  three  in  the  Cortes  and 
no  Liberal  government  can  long  stand.  A  coali¬ 
tion  ministry  appears  to  be  now  impossible;  and 
as  General  Campos  has  been  summoned  from 
Cuba  there  appears  to  be  some  reason  for  sur¬ 
mising  that  a  coup  d’etat  may  shortly  be  in 
order,  and  the  valiant  old  warrior  once  more  find 
himself  playing  his  well  remembered  part  of 
“saviour  of  society.’’ 


Cambridge  has  decided  by  a  vote  of  nearly 
three  to  one  to  confer  no  degrees  upon  women. 
The  decision  has  created  a  far  greater  stir  than 
the  similar  decision  of  Oxford  a  year  ago.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  vote  does  not  fairly  represent 
the  views  of  university  men,  for  it  is  chiefly 
clergymen  who  keep  up  their  dues  and  are  en¬ 
titled  to  vote,  and  clergymen  are  notoriously 
conservative.  However,  this  does'not  mean  that 
women  will  not  go  on  with  their  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  England,  nor  even  that  they  will  not  get 
degreeo.  There  are  other  universities  in  Eng¬ 
land  where  women  have  precisely  the  same  privi¬ 
leges  as  men.  The  question  was  simply  whether 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  should  preserve  the 
character  which  has  been  theirs  for  hundreds 
of  years;  and  since  the  women  of  England  are 
deprived  of  no  real  right,  privilege  or  opportu 
nity,  we  of  a  new  country,  who  perhaps  value 
England  more  for  what  she  has  preserved  of 
that  antiquity  which  is  our  heritage  as  well  as 
hers,  than  for  what  she  is  doing  in  the 
present,  can  hardly  find  cause  to  regret  the  actioq 
of  these  two  ancient  corporations. 
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A  LiOW  MOUND  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

I  know  a  grave  on  Sontbem  soil, 

A  lonely  little  mound. 

Where  three  tall  pines  their  sentry  keep. 

And  scarce  a  sound 

The  silence  breaks.  Naught  but  the  rush 
Of  storms,  the  caroUing  bird 

And  soughing  wind  among  the  trees 
Is  ever  heard. 

No  human  hand  has  touched  that  “low 
Green  tent  ”  for  thirty  years. 

The  falling  rain  and  shimmering  dew 
The  only  tears 

Have  been  that  moistened  it.  But  far 
North,  where  the  cold  waves  foam, 

A  mother  mourns  her  drummer  boy 
Who  ne'er  came  home. 

But  think  not  while  a  nation  decks 
The  graves  of  hero  dead. 

That  where  this  brave  boy  sleeps,  no  flower 
Rests  o’er  his  head; 

For,  blown  by  breath  of  God,  kept  by 
His  hand,  a  poppy  seed 

Took  root  and  grew  a  thousand  fold. 

Its  every  need 

By  Him  supplied.  And  when  each  year 
Flowers  deck  the  patriot’s  tomb. 

That  low  mound  in  the  wilderness 
Is  all  abloom. 

And  ever  o’er  the  drummer  boy 
The  tall  pines  sentry  keep. 

And  ever  blooms,  a  crimson  pall. 

The  “  flower  of  sleep.’’ 

Virginia  Bioken  Harrison. 

BlXtOMVIRLD,  N.  J. 


BOOKS  THAT  HAVE  HELPED  ME. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler, 

1  have  been  requested  to  meution  some  of  the 
books  that  have  been  of  most  value  to  me.  I 
do  not  include  in  this  list  those  volumes  which 
belong  to  the  critical  apparatus  of  all  students 
of  the  Scriptures  and  makers  of  sermons,  such 
as  Commentaries  Expositions,  etc  In  my  child¬ 
hood  and  on  a  farm,  the  range  of  juvenile  liter¬ 
ature  was  confined  to  “Robinson  Crusoe,’’  and 
one  or  two  more ;  and  this  drove  me  to  books  for 
people  of  adult  yearE.  The  first  book  next  to 
God’s  own  Book  that  enchained  my  early 
thoughts,  and  has  never  yet  been  dethroned, 
was  Bunyan’s  immortal  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  It 
taught  me  the  beauty  and  power  of  pure  un¬ 
diluted  idiomatic  English;  for  in  this  respect  it 
even  surpasses  Shakespeare.  It  grounded  me 
in  sound  theolc^y;  it  makes  a  most  searching 
exhibition  of  the  human  heart;  it  is  inexhausti¬ 
ble  for  devotional  reading;  all  the  while  it 
quickens  the  imagination,  and  furnishes  no 
end  of  pulpit  illustrations.  There  ought  to  be 
a  chair  of  Biblical  instruction  in  every  Col¬ 
lege;  and  in  every  theological  institution  a  few 
good  lecturers  on  Bunyan’s  great  allegories. 

During  my  student  days  in  the  Princeton 
Seminary  appeared  the  biography  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Murray  McCheyne  of  Dundee;  and  I 
have  often  thanked  Dr.  Andrew  A.  Bonar  for 
that  portraiture  of  a  model  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  doubtful  whether  McCheyne  if 
he  had  lived  to  an  old  age,  would  have  been 
more  useful  than  he  is  in  the  pages  of  that 
quickening  biography.  Every  young  minister 
ought  to  read  it  once  in  every  year.  A  few 
minutes  spent  over  it  always  brings  a  glimpse  of 
eternity  into  my  study.  This  world  is  governed 
by  personalities,  and  biographical  works  have 
always  been  favorite  reading  with  me;  although 
the  faultless  specimens  of  that  style  of  literature 
are  very  few.  Boswell’s  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
Stanley’s  Life  of  Dr.  Arnold,  Trevelyan’s  Life 
of  Lord  Macaulay,  the  Life  of  Dr.  Channing 
by  his  nephew,  of  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell  by  his 
daughter,  and  of  Dr.  Norman  McLeod  by  hie 
brother,  belong  to  this  repertorium  of  almost 
perfect  biographies.  Dr.  Edward  Payson  of 
Portland  had  a  great  influence  on  my  early 
ministry  in  spite  of  his  nervous  melancholic 
tendencies.  Dr.  Chalmer’s  life  gives  a  grand 
idea  of  how  immense  a  human  life  can  be ;  he 


walks  into  my  study  like  a  giant..  The  bio¬ 
graphies  of  heroic  characters  like  David  Living¬ 
stone,  William  Wilberforce  and  Mary  Lyon,  and 
the  missionaries  Martyn,  Brainerd  and  Judson 
have  always  been  an  inspiration  to  unselfish  toils 
for  the  Master. 

Rev.  Richard  Cecil’s  little  volume  of  “Re¬ 
mains’  — now  probably  out  of  print— gave  me  a 
hundred  precious  hints ;  for  he  had  an  immense 
amount  of  sanctified  common  sense,  and  of  deep 
spirituality.  He  is  the  man  who  said,  “always 
have  a  good  because  to  meet  the  why,”  and  who 
also  said  that  “a  warm  blundering  man  often 
does  more  good  in  the  world  than  a  frigid  wise 
man.’’  Alongside  of  Cecil  I  have  kept  Charles 
G.  Finney’s  Lectures  on  Revivals  of  ^Religion. 
They  are  sinaitic  thunder  and  chain  lightning; 
the  perusal  of  them  always  sets  me  on  fire ;  and 
they  are  a  grand  tonic  for  young  ministers.  It 
was  the  reading  of  these  Lectures  that  inspired 
young  George  Williams  to  start  the  first  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  in  London  fifty* 
three  years  ago. 

With  my  passion  for  pastoral  work  I  welcomed 
Dr.  Spencer’s  remarkable  “Pastor’s  Sketches’’ 
— volumes  that  exhibit  a  sort  of  Shakesperian 
insight  into  the  human  heart.  I  devoured 
those  two  volumes,  and  read  them  aloud  to  my 
New  York  congregation  in  our  prayer-meetings; 
they  are  master-pieces  in  teaching  the  right  way 
to  deal  with  inquiring  souls.  Among  the  books 
that  have  helped  me  in  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  spheres  of  ministerial  labor  I  give  great 
prominence  to  the  unique  volumes  of  Dr.  Icha- 
bod  S.  Spencer  of  Brooklyn. 

During  my  student-days  the  brilliant  papers 
of  Lord  Macaulay  appeared  in  collected  form 
in  this  country ;  and  Carlyle’s  first  books  were 
also  coming  into  a  wide  American  popularity. 
Or.  Maclaren  of  Manchester  told  me  that  he  was 
more  indebted  to  Carlyle  for  mental  inspiration 
than  to  any  other  author.  I  acknowledge  also  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Carlyle;  he  acts  like  a 
“blizzard’’  on  a  state  of  mental  stagnation. 
But  Macaulay  I  almost  know  by  heart.  If  Bun- 
yan  taught  me  the  power  of  idiomatic  English, 
Macaulay  has  always  been  to  me  the  model  of 
perspicuity  in  the  art  of  putting  things.  All 
his  oracular  judgments  I  cannot  subscribe  to; 
but  his  style  is,  to  my  thinking,  well  nigh  fault¬ 
less.  Alongside  of  Macaulay  stand  my  six  vol¬ 
umes  of  Daniel  Webster’s  massive  and  magnifi¬ 
cent  Orations.  That  reply  to  Hayne  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Chamber  still  remains,  and  is  likely  to  re¬ 
main,  as  the  high-water  mark  of  sonorous  and 
lofty  American  eloquence.  Webster  is  unsur¬ 
passed  in  the  power  of  statement — a  most  impor¬ 
tant  point  for  every  preacher.  Too  much 
preaching  is  what  Robert  Hall  called  a  “con¬ 
tinent  of  mud. ’’ 

I  have  my  favorite  masters  of  the  pulpit  whose 
discourses  have  given  me  edification  and  joy. 
Among  living  preachers  Maclaren  of  Manchester 
is  to  me  facile  princeps.  Our  young  ministers 
will  find  in  him  a  model  of  lucid  style  and  keen 
insight  into  the  very  core  of  Bible  truth.  In 
I  illustrations  he  has  no  superior.  Robertson  of 
Brighton  was  of  immense  service  to  me,  not  in 
teaching  orthodox  doctrine,  but  in  stirring 
thought,  and  in  arousing  courage  in  the  utter¬ 
ance  of  honest  convictions.  He  was  an  intel¬ 
lectual  prodigy  in  homiletics;  Dean  Stanley  told 
me  that  he  regarded  him  as  the  foremost  Angli¬ 
can  preacher  in  this  century.  My  beloved  friend 
Spurgeon’s  sermons,  have  taught  me  how  to 
present  vital  evangelical  truth  in  the  racy  dialect 
of  the  common  people.*  He  was  the  prince  of 
preachers  to  the  masses.  Among  American 
preachers  none  has  been  to  me  more  nutritious 
and  fertilizing  than  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell ;  he 
reaches  elevations  and  depths  beyond  Phillips 
Brooiis — although  I  greatly  admire  the  Boston 
Boanerges.  Dr.  Edward  Dorr  Griffin’s  grand 
discourses  were  much  studied  fifty  years  ago; 
he  was  a  king  in  stature,  and  in^spiritual  power. 


My  literary  appetite  has  fed  with  delight  on 
Shakespeare’s  tragedies,  Charles  Lamb’s  “Es¬ 
says  of  Elia,’’  Campbell’s  Odes,  Lincoln’s 
Speeches,  and  Irving’s  mellifluous  Sketch- 
Book.  But  little  of  my  time  has  been  spent 
over  works  of  fiction.  I  had  rather  reread  one 
of  Walter  Scott’s  master-pieces  than  almost  any 
one  else  for  the  first  time.  “Eclipse  is  first, 
and  the  rest  nowhere.’’  Dickens  I  devoured  in 
my  youth,  and  owe  much  to  him  in  awakening 
humanitarian  sympathies.  Among  the  best- 
thumbed  books  in  my  library  are  the  two  vol¬ 
umes  of  Dr.  John  Brown,  the  creator  of  the  im¬ 
mortal  “Rab  and  his  Friends. ’’  Of  the  poets, 
my  favorites  are  Milton,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Cowper,  Tennyson  and  Burns,  and  my  beloved 
old  Quaker  friend,  Whittier.  Hymnology  has 
always  been  a  delightful  study,  and  has  helped 
me  in  my  pulpit  ministrations. 

The  whole  range  of  skeptical  literature  from 
Hume  to  Huxley  I  have  let  severely  alone.  Why 
swallow  poisons,  and  then  run  the  risk  of  the 
antidotes  or  the  stomach-pumps  ?  Nor  have  I 
given  much  attention  to  works  of  Apologetics. 
Christianity  is  self-evidencing ;  and  our  com¬ 
mission  is  preach  the  Word,’’  and  God  will 
take  care  of  it.  I  have  never  felt  called  to 
engage  in  the  controversial  or  apologetic  meth¬ 
ods  of  preaching,  and  therefore  can  name  no 
books  as  of  special  value  in  those  lines.  My 
rule  has  been  to  read  tonic  books;  and  my 
literary  recreations  have  been  in  histories,  re¬ 
views,  bii^raphies  and  volumes  of  travel.  The 
books  that  I  have  specified  in  this  article  have 
given  me  the  most  healthy  and  invigorating 
diet;  and  God’s  own  Book  is  worth  more  than 
them  all.  As  I  glance  up  towards  my  library 
and  its  many  familiar  faces,  I  can  truly  say, 

“  My  never  failing  friends  are  they. 

With  whom  I  converse  night  and  day.” 

FAMINE  AND  PLAGUE  IN  INDIA. 

By  Rev.  S.  H.  Kellogg.  D.D.,  Landour,  IndiEU 

Things  in  India  are  still  very  dark.  The 
famine  continues  its  stress,  which  must  con¬ 
tinue  for  full  three  or  four  months  yet.  The 
plague,  though  diminishing  in  the  places  first 
smitten,  has  greatly  extended  over  the  country, 
and  when  it  will  stop  no  one  can  predict.  The 
accounts  of  the  conditions  often  found  by  the 
military  search-parties  who  go  through  the 
cities  like  Poona,  Kurrachee,  and  others,  are 
appalling.  Frequently  they  will  knock  and  get 
no  answer,  then  enter  to  find  all  the  inmates 
lying  oabut  the  rooms  dead. 

The  worst  feature  in  the  situation  is  the  ex¬ 
treme  animosity  which  has  been  stirred  up 
among  all  classes  of  the  population  by  these 
rigorous  search  measures.  The  sacredness  of 
the  zenana  is  invaded  I  And  many,  especially 
of  high  class  Mohammedans  are  furious,  and 
openly  threaten  bloodshed  and  revolt.  Individ¬ 
uals  in  the  discharge  of  this  search  duty  have 
been  assaulted  and  mobbed,  but  fortunately 
none  killed  as  yet.  I  think  the  Government, 
in  one  of  the  most  difificult  possible  positions, 
is  acting  with  an  admirable  combination  of 
kindness  and  unsparing  firmness.  But  for  all 
this,  wo  may  have  trouble  more  serious,  if  the 
strained  condition  of  things  continues. 

Then  in  Delhi  and  elsewhere  the  Mussulmans 
are  in  a  state  of  no  little  angry  tension  over  the 
Turkish  situation,  and  England’s  changed  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  Sultan.  We  cannot  but  watch 
events  in  the  Turkish  Empire  with  specially  in¬ 
tense  interest.  The  chief  element  of  security 
under  God,  in  the  present  situation,  is  the 
feeling  of  bitter  hatred,  intensified  of  late,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  Punjab,  between  the  Mohamme¬ 
dans  and  the  Aryas  and  other  Hindoos.  In  the 
Punjab,  at  least,  I  should  think  that  they  were 
in  no  temper  to  unite,  even  against  the  hated 
English  power,  unless  the  pressure  of  the  plague 
regulations  drive  them  to  it 

In  any  case,  India  in  the  present  crisis,  here 
and  in  Turkey,  claims  a  very  special  remem¬ 
brance  in  your  prayers. 


Haj  in,  im. 
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THE  GENERAL  ASSEHBLT.  of  Dr.  Henry  H.  Jessup  by  a  former  Assembly  of  New  York,  the  voting  was  proceeded  with. 

DR.  SHELDON  JACKSON  CHOSEN  MODERATOR,  as  honoring  Foreign  Missions,  and  it  was  now  The  division  was  at  first  very  even,  so  that  there 
Winona  Park,  Eaqub  Park.  Ind.,  May  80, 1897.  in  order  to  honor  Home  Missions  in  the  same  was  doubt  of  the  result ;  later  it  became  apparent 
The  General  Assembly  convened  at  eleven  way  by  making  choice  of  its  most  represer.-  that  D'.  Jackson  was  to  be  chosen.  He  received 
o’clock  in  the  Auditorium,  the  first  time  in  all  tative  man.  As  for  the  Theological  Seminaries,  31.3  votes  to  238  for  Prof.  Minton, 
its  history  of  109  years  that  it  had  ever  assem-  they  had  been  represented  once  and  over  again.  The  new  Moderator  was  welcomed  by  hisprede- 
bled  in  other  than  a  church.  The  great  room  is  now  it  is  time  to  take  a  man  who  represents  cessor  in  terms  of  congratulation,'  saying  in  con- 
seated  with  2,000  opera  chairs,  and  is  pronounced  the  mission  spirit  of  the  Church.  There  is  a  elusion,  “It  is  a  great  joy  and  a  great  honor  to 
excellent  for  hearing.  call  upon  the  Church  to  arise  in  its  mighty  be  Moderator,  and  may  God  give  you  a  good 

The  Sermon  of  the  Retirine  Moderator  is  the  strength  and  power,  so  as  to  bring  this  land  and  year  as  Moderator.’’ 

principal  feature  of  the  first  session,  and  it  is  >  the  whole  Church  to  Christ.  The  speaker  set  The  new  Moderator,  Dr.  Jackson,  thanked  the 

the  one  proceeding  in  virtual  continuance  of  forth  the  hardness  which  Jackson  had  endured.  Assembly  for  the  great  honor  it  had  bestowed 
the  previous  Assembly,  and  at  its  close  the  as  a  good  frontier  soldier  of  the  cross,  traveling  upon  him,  but  not  on  him  personally  so  much 
preacher  takes  the  chair  and  a  new  Assembly  is  ^  600,000  miles  in  the  pursuit  of  his  work,  and  as  on  the  great  cause  he  represented.  In  a  few 
constituted  with  prayer.  The  service  in  this  in-  j  thus  representing  a  continent  and  not  a  coast,  words  he  referred  to  the  severe  ordeal  from 
stance  was  of  full  average  interest,  and  proceeded  He  said  Dr.  Jackson,  although  only  now  in  the  which  Home  Missions  were  just  emerging.  He 
in  the  presence  of  large  delegations  from  Chi- ;  prime  of  life,  hashed  charge  of  the  work  in  said  emphatically:  “There  has  been  practical 
cago,  Indianapolis  and  nearer  places,  in  addition  |  almost  every  State,  and  has  demonstrated  himself  starvation  in  mission  homes  all  over  this  land, 
to  the  six  hundred  presbyterial  commissioners,  to  be  a  man  of  magnibcent  executive  ability,  and  mission  schools  have  been  closed  and 
“My  faith  looks  up  to  Thee,’’  was  the  first  '  He  has  been  thought  to  be  so  by  the  Uni t^  churches  closed  and  scattered.’’  Referring 
hymn.  Foreign  Secretary  Brown  offered  the  in-  States,  which  puts  him  in  charge  of  its  entire  later  to  matters  more  local,  he  remarked  that 
vocation  and  gave  out  the  hymn,  “God  is  love. ’’  educational  work  in  Alaska.  “Surely  the  one  of  the  first  missionary  meetings  ever  held  in 
Dr.  George  L.  Spining  read  the  13th  chapter  of  Church  can  trust  such  a  man  to  moderate  its  this  State  of  Indiana,  was  held  in  the  home  of 
Corinthians,  and  prayer  was  offered  by  Dr.  By-  |  Assembly — a  man  of  whom  the  future  historians  General  Harrison. 

ron  Sunderland  of  the  First  Church,  Washing-  |  will  write  with  enthusiasm,’’  said  Dr.  Spining.  The  communion  was  administered  in  the  eve- 

ton,  D.  C.  ning,  ex-Moderator  Withrow  presiding. 


Before  entering  upon  his  sermon  (which 
we  gave  nearly  in  full  last  week)  Dr.  Withrow 
had  a  few  words  to  say  in  compliment  of  the 
hospitable  arrangements  which  had  been  made 
for  the  care  of  the  Assembly.  He  said  in 
conclusion:  “This  is  not  a  real  estate  specula¬ 
tion,  but  the  place  is  dedicated  to  high  and 
noble  purposes  of  education  and  religion. 
Presbyterians  are  offered  an  opportunity  to 
get  in  on  the  ground  floor,  but  all  other  de¬ 
nominations  will  also  be  welcome.’’  A  hymn 
having  been  sung,  the  Retiring  Moderator’s 
Sermon  was  listened  to  with  close  attention. 

At  its  conclusion,  the  Assembly  was  formally 
constituted,  and  the  Committee  of  Arrange 
ments  reported  among  other  things  fixing  the 
sessions  from  9  A.M.  to  12  M.,  and  from 
2..30  P  M.  to  5  P.M. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  the  roll  having 
been  called  and  completed,  the  chief  event  was 
the  choice  of  a  Moderator,  The  first  commis¬ 
sioner  to  rise  and  make  a  nomination  was  Dr. 

J.  Wilbur  Chapman  of  Philadelphia,  himself  a 
favorite  candidate  in  the  minds  of  very  many 
delegates.  He  began  by  saying  that  he  had  no 
desire  personally  to  be  nominated,  although 
many  had  asked  him  to  be  a  candidate.  He  bad 
been  allowed  a  high  honor  in  having  so  many 
churches  opened  for  his  work.  He  said  he  stood  for 
a  forward  movement  and  for  true  blue  Presby¬ 
terianism,  and  for  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  of  the  Old  Book  as  the  Word  of  God. 
He  had  been  assured  that  at  least  one  other  man 
stood  for  the  same  thing,  and  desiring  to  honor 
him,  he  would  present  the  name  of  Rev.  Dr.  Henry 
Collins  Minton  of  San  Francisco,  who  is  a  skilled 
church  parliamentarian,  a  man  of  wide  travel, 
a  successful  pastor  for  fourteen  years,  and  a  suc¬ 
cessful  professor  of  theology.  Dr.  Minton  repre¬ 
sents  men  of  action ;  there  is  no  faction  i  n  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  as  was  shown  in  Dr.  Withrow’s 
sermon.  An  universal  law  gives  the  Moderator- 
ship  to  the  Pacific  coast,  which  has  not  had  the 
office  for  twenty  long  years.  Now  is  a  time  for 
all  men  to  do  all  things  which  will  promote  the 
peace  of  the  Church  and  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly.  He  wanted  Philadelphia  to  place  all  it  had  at 
the  feet  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Now  “I  ask  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Rev.  Henry  Collins  Minton,  D.D.,LL.D. ’’ 

Dr.  Henry  Ward  of  Buffalo,  seconded  the 
nomination  of  Prof.  Minton  as  one  who  well  rep¬ 
resented  the  whole  Church. 

There  was  a  short  pause,  broken,  however,  by  the 
rising  of  Elder  H.  J.  Morrison  of  Madison  Pres 
bytery,  Wis.,  who  in  a  few  words  nominated  the 
Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D.,  of  the  new  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Alaska.  This  nomination  was  supported 
by  Dr.  George  L.  Spining  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  in 
a  very  eloquent  speech.  He  referred  to  the  choice 


RE^’.  SHELDON  JACKSON,  D.  D 


He  went  on  to  trace  his  marvelous  missionary 
career.  He  went  security  for  Sheldon  Jackson’s 
orthodo.xy,  “who  forty  years  ago  went  out  with 
the  Standards  of  the  Church  in  one  hand  and 
the  Bible  in  the  other  and  founded  over  one 
hundred  churches — an  apostolic  record,  truly  ! 
and,’’  the  speaker  added,  “who  will  not  come 
to  another  .\8sembly  until  he  comes  next  year 
to  preach  the  opening  sermon.’’  This  unlnoked 
for  and  confident  prediction  was  received  with 
some  laughter  and  more  applause. 

Next,  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Palmer  of  Oakland,  Cal., 
supported  Prof.  Minton  in  an  able  speech.  He 
said  among  other  things  that  his  election  would 
be  a  fitting  contribution  to  the  quarter  centen¬ 
nial  celebration  of  the  San  Francisco  Seminary. 
No  man  helps  the  churches  and  pastors  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  more  than  Dr.  Minton.  It  would  also  be 
a  good  thing  to  have  Dr.  Minton  Moderator  when  ! 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Convention  meets  in 
California  in  July.  Dr.  Minton  has  matured 
on  the  Pacific  coast  and  understands  its  needs. 
As  a  Moderator  he  would  prove  himself  second 
to  none. 

The  Rev.  Richard  M.  Hayes  of  La  Grande, 
Oregon,  made  a  strong  speech  in  favor  of  Dr. 
Jackson,  and  from  the  Home  Missions  view  point. 

The  Moderator  here  reminded  the  Assembly 
that  an  hour  had  been  given  to  oratory,  and 
would  they  not  abridge  remarks  ?  It  was  voted 
that  speeches  should  be  limited  to  three  minutes 
and  several  more  were  made  for  the  candidates. 


when,  on  motion  of  Elder  Kilaen  Van  Rensselaer  {Continued  on  page  t6.) 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 

AT  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

[Our  readers  will  be  interested  to  learn  that 
Dr.  Field  in  a  ten  days’  absence  has  been  visit¬ 
ing  Chattanooga  with  General  H.  V.  Boynton, 
going  over  the  battle  fields,  which  he  will  no 
doubt  describe  in  due  time  for  the  interest  of 
the  readers  of  The  Evangelist,  as  he  once  de¬ 
scribed  the  Battle  of  Franklin  in  Tennessee. 
From  Chattanooga  he  went  to  Nashville,  to 
see  the  Exposition,  which  attracts  thousands 
from  the  Northern  as  well  as  the  Southern 
States;  rounding  up  his  tour  by  attendance  at 
the  General  Assembly,  from  which  he  writes  as 
follows:] 

When  the  last  Assembly,  which  met  at  Sara¬ 
toga,  voted  to  hold  its  sessions  this  year  at  a 
watering  place  in  Indiana,  that  not  one  in  a 
hundred  had  ever  heard  of,  it  seemed  like  going 
into  the  backwoods.  Yet  here  it  is,  six  hundred 
strong,  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  the 
West,  where,  shut  in  by  the  surrounding  hills, 
under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  and  with  a  lake 
rippling  at  their  feet,  these  beloved  Christian 
brethren  can  take  counsel  together,  undisturbed 
by  the  noise  of  the  great  world. 

It  was  a  happy  suggestion,  the  wisdom  of 
which  has  been  justified  by  its  complete  success. 
The  meeting  has  brought  together  a  number  of 
distinguished  men,  the  most  eminent  of  whom 
are  the  late  President  Harrison,  (whose  speech 
on  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Building,  carried  the  Assembly  off  its 
feet, )  his  Postmaster  General,  Mr.  John  Wana- 
maker,  and  Governor  Mount  of  Indiana.  The 
subject  of  the  Building  called  out  a  spirited  de¬ 
bate,  in  which  Mr.  Thomas  McDougall  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (who  stood  alone  in  the  committee  of 
eleven),  tried  to  convince  the  Assembly  that  the 
other  ten  men  on  the  jury  were  all  wrong,  and 
that  he  alone  represented  the  true  policy  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  I  As  the  debate  is  still 
going  on,  I  cannot  give  you  the  result.  [You 
may  have  it  by  tel^raph.  ]  But  comment  upon 
that  and  all  other  subjects  must  be  deferred  to 
another  week.  In  haste,  Henry  M.  Field. 

THE  NEW  MODERATOR. 

The  Evangelist  sends  greeting  and  congratula¬ 
tions  to  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  in  the  chair.  We 
do  not  at  all  disparage  his  excellent  unsuccessful 
opponent;  but  we  know  and  honor  Dr.  Jackson 
and  feel  justified  in  the  feeling  that  he  has  come 
to  his  own,  and  receives  no  mark  of  approval 
and  confidence  which  hie  long  and  faithful  and 
self-denying  service  of  the  Church  has  not  over 
and  over  merited.  Positions  of  this  kind  go 
by  courtesy  often,  by  favor  frequently,  by  rota¬ 
tion  and  by  sectional  votes  sometimes.  But  in 
raising  Dr.  Jackson  to  the  Moderatorehip  the 
Presbyterian  Church  honors  itself  by  doing  jus¬ 
tice  to  one  of  her  truest  servants,  best  mission¬ 
aries,  most  modest  benefactors  and  most  un- 
selffshly  loyal  sons.  Therefore  the  choice  may 
be  called  an  ideal  one  and  we  hope  it  may  be 
approved  by  the  whole  Church  and  followed  as  a 
precedent  by  other  Assemblies.  We  have  never 
very  highly  approved  the  idea  of  putting  into 
the  Moderatorship  men  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  other  ways  than  in  the  personal 
service  of  the  Church. 

We  have  grand  men  among  us,  men  whom  we 
delight  to  honor  as  citizens  and  whom  we  de¬ 
voutly  love  as  brethren  of  Christ.  We  gladly 
vote  for  such  men  for  places  of  trust,  in  which 
they  may  further  distinguish  themselves  and 
serve  the  Church  indirectly  by  so  doing.  When 
the  Church  calls  a  man  to  be  her  highest  repre¬ 
sentative,  it  should  be  one  who  has  not  only 
given  his  all  of  influence  and  service  to  the 
Church,  but  has  by  that  gift  made  the  Church 
preeminently  richer  fw  all  time. 


THE  MODERATOR’S  SERMON. 

We  think  it  just  to  say  a  word  or  two  more  in 
praise  of  the  purpose  of  Dr.  Withrow,  and  to  ex¬ 
press  the  hope  that  the  expectation  of  many  in 
view  of  it  may  be  entirely  fulfilled.  The  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Assembly  for  some  years  back  had 
been  polemic  to  a  degree  and  we  give  credit  to 
Dr.  Booth  for  speaking  the  first  brave  word  for 
harmony  and  peace — and,  we  are  glad  to  add, 
that  this  historical  sermon  has  been  published 
in  pamphlet  form.  The  election  of  Dr.  Withrow 
a  year  ago  was  believed  to  be  an  indication  that 
a  change  had  come,  and  his  influence  has  been 
steadily  exerted  in  favor  of  conciliation  and  the 
quiet  healing  of  divisions.  Of  course  there  weie 
things  in  the  way ;  there  were  a  few  who  having 
taken  the  sword  of  excision  were  reluctant  to 
lay  it  aside. 

But  we  are  trying  to  emphasize  here  the  theory 
of  the  sermon,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  work  it¬ 
self  out  in  the  practice  and  spirit  of  all  the 
Presbyteries.  The  doctrine  of  love  is  delightful, 
but  the  exercise  of  the  grace  has  its  hardships. 
The  thing  to  be  apprehended  in  the  present 
posture  of  affairs  in  our  Church,  is  that  the  men 
who  have  been  prominent  in  the  prosecutions 
which  have  secured  majorities  in  some  several 
.Assemblies  past,  will  not  cease  striving  to  keep 
their  prestige  by  holding  their  majorities  together 
and  seeking  to  strengthen  them  by  methods 
which  if  justifiable  on  general  principles  are  yet 
distinctly  partizan,  and  thus  distinctly  objec¬ 
tionable  and  unwise.  It  is  entirely  right  to  ask 
and  to  expect  these  members  of  our  Presbyteries  to 
cease  from  being  partizans,  on  the  basis  of  their 
duty  to  love  the  whole  brotherhood.  We  think 
it  impossible  for  the  same  old  warriors  to  strive 
for  places  in  delegations  and  offices  in  the  Church 
as  if  they  had  a  claim  to  preeminence  and  were 
in  danger  of  being  forgotten,  if  the  spirit  of 
peace  be  really  in  them  and  they  truly  long 
for  concord.  E.xemplary  behavior  is  now  in 
order,  and  will  be  very  influential  for  good. 
Let  them  cease  to  combine  and  be  content 
with  what  may  come  to  them  of  honor,  on 
a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  all  their 
brethren.  The  Church  can  have  no  certain 
assurance  of  peace,  no  permanent  and  lively 
impulse  toward  fervent  love  and  its  fruit,  a 
really  generous  and  worthy  beneficence,  so  long 
as  this  partizan  spirit  and  action  is  dominant, 
or  even  prevalent,  in  the  Church. 

Having  said  this  much  in  no  bitterness  of 
heart,  but  in  all  truthfulness  to  our  convictions, 
we  reecho  the  Apiostolic  charge  of  the  sermon  as 
expressing  the  chiefest  duty  of  all  Presbyterians, 
in  the  hope  that  we  may  all  accept  the  mandate 
and  put  it  into  instant  execution.  Let  us  love 
not  in  word  only,  but  in  our  works,  and  let  us 
learn  to  discriminate  between  love  for  ourselves 
and  men  of  our  side  and  a  love  for  all  those  who 
in  honesty  and  sincerity  seek  to  follow  Christ 
and  extend  His  kingdom.  The  way  is  now  open 
to  us;  the  crisis  calls  for  heroic  treatment  of 
tendencies  to  uncharitableness.  Our  work  lan¬ 
guishes  for  gifts  that  must  represent  united  and 
sympathetic  action.  The  charities  of  our  Church 
will  only  recover  when  the  war  spirit  is  exorcised 
and  the  men  and  methods  of  war  are  relegated 
to  the  oblivion  which  love  and  forgiveness  alone 
can  create. 


We  send  congratulations  to  Trinity  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Montclair,  on  its  tenth  anniver¬ 
sary  observed  with  appropriate  ceremonies  on 
Tuesday  last;  to  its  pastor  from  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  Rev.  Orville  Reed ;  and  to  its  Session  of 
which  the  senior  elder  is  our  long  time  friend, 
Philip  Doremus.  When  Montclair  has  twice 
twelve  thousand  people,  may  this  church  hold 
as  now  a  foremost  place  among  the  mountain 
sisterhood  for  vigor,  unity,  progress  and  charity  I 


THE  TRI-LAEE  CITY. 

This  is  what  the  dwellers  in  Warsaw,  Ind., 
call  their  city.  Usually  there  are  about  5,0(X) 
people  in  the  city ;  but  now  the  General  Assem  ■ 
bly  has  added  a  thousand  more,  either  in  the 
city  itself  or  its  annex  at  Eagle  Lake,  Winona 
Park.  And  the  Committee  on  Arrangements 
assert  that  as  many  more  propose  to  be  here 
next  week. 

There  are  four  lakes  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood  ;  Eagle  Lake,  on  the  shore  of  which  is 
Winona  and  the  Assembly ;  Centre  Lake,  from 
which  the  city  gets  its  water  supply ;  and  two 
Pike  Lakes.  To  one  from  Central  Illinois  where 
ull  the  streams  carry  great  quantities  of  soil  in 
solution,  it  is  a  great  delight  to  see  clear  water, 
free  from  what  Dr.  Withrow  called  the  “bacteri¬ 
ological  camel.’’  The  grounds  of  the  Park  are 
plentifully  supplied,  with  springs  and  the 
water  is  pure,  sweet,  and  said  to  contain  traces 
of  Lithia.  There  is  an  abundance  of  shade; 
the  soil  is  sandy  so  that  water  does  not  stay 
long  on  the  surface,  the  rains  of  yesterday  hav¬ 
ing  but  little  effect  this  morning  on  the  walks. 
The  bluff  which  rises  quite  sharply  some  two 
hundred  feet  from  the  shore  of  the  Lake  is 
crowned  with  cottages  that  look  homelike.  War¬ 
saw  itself  seems  to  be  a  city  of  pleasant  homes 
with  a  reasonable  amount  of  business,  graveled 
streets,  electric  lights  and  plenty  of  churches  to 
minister  to  spiritual  needs. 

The  Assembly  was  preceded  by  a  missionary 
conference.  A  large  number  of  returned  and 
going  missionaries  were  present,  to  speak,  or 
more  often  pray.  Those  who  were  most  in¬ 
quired  after,  were  Rev.  I.  R.  Marsh,  M.D.,  and 
his  bonnie  wife,  who  sail  sometime  in  June  for 
Point  Barrow.  They  will  have  abundant  leisure 
to  get  acquainted  with  each  other,  for  when  the 
“Bear”  sails  away  neither  white  men  nor  mails 
are  likely  to  disturb  them  for  a  year.  The 
papers  called  for  by  the  program  were  all  able, 
most  of  them  bright,  and  were  highly  appreci¬ 
ated,  if  outward  signs  mean  anything.  The 
closing  service  was  held  in  the  Auditorium  with 
an  audience  of  perhaps  a  thousand.  Dr.  Min¬ 
ton  gave  an  address  which  would  have  received 
higher  appreciation  had  he  not  been  followed  by 
Dr.  Marshall,  Field  Secretary.  Dr.  Marshall 
is  an  orator  when  the  topic  is  Missions,  and 
able  men  need  to  beware  when  brought  into  con¬ 
trast  with  him. 

The  Assembly  itself  is,  as  usual,  made  up  very 
largely  of  “unknown’’  men.  But  it  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  take  hold  of  the  business  of  the  body 
with  some  vigor.  So  far  it  has  only  got  started. 
Ex-President  Harrison  presented  the  new  gavel 
to  the  Moderator  with  a  speech  bristling  with 
good  points,  which  won  applause  repeatedly. 
The  most  telling  point  however,  that  “when 
he  wanted  it  at  all  he  would  want  it  very 
badly,’*  did  not  catch  the  Assembly  as  much  as 
it  might. 

The  Assembly  has  a  good  room  for  its  delib¬ 
erations;  light,  airy,  easily  tilled  and  emptied, 
seating  1,700  with  no  seats  in  aisles  and  not 
counting  the  platform,  and  in  which  a  man  of 
very  moderate  voice  can  be  easily  heard.  Its 
acoustics  seem  perfect.  Some  churches  I  know 
of  might  throw  away  their  buildings,  profitably, 
to  secure  as  good  a  one  as  this. 

Of  course  you  know  that  we  have  a  live  Home 
Missionary  for  Moderator.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  missionary  interests  will  not  lose  the  high 
key  set  by  the  Missionary  Convention,  and  it 
seems  now  as  if  they  would  not. 

Ambrose. 
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EQUAL  TO  AN  ASSEMBLY. 

By  Rev.  Samuel  T,  Clarke,  Sec’y. 

It  is  a  good  deal  to  say,  but  yet  it  seems 
almost  true  that  right  here  in  New  York  State 
there  is  to  be  a  three  days’  assembly  in  June 
that  will  equal,  if  not  surpass  in  its  list  of  emi¬ 
nent  speakers  and  Presbyterian  topics,  the  great 
Winona  gathering  itself. 

The  Synodical  Congress  at  Poughkeepsie  on 
the  1st,  2d  and  3d  of  the  month  of  June  has 
succeeded,  under  the  brilliant  management  of 
Rev.  J.  Balconi  Shaw,  in  collecting  a  body  of 
specialists  in  the  different  departments  of  church 
life  that  has  Jiever,  or  scarcely  ever,  been  excelled  ! 

Every  Presbytery  has  elected  delegates  and 
every  church  of  our  order  in  the  State  is  also 
entitled  to  send  one  or  more  lay  or  clerical,  male 
or  female,  representatives.  These  are  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  of  the  congress.  It  is  worth  a 
good  deal  to  see  the  historic  Hudson  in  June, 
and  to  sail  down  at  a  trifling  expense  to  General 
Grant’s  monument.  There  is  to  be  a  galaxy  of 
Home  and  Foreign  missionaries.  Other  denom¬ 
inations  have  been  drawn  upon  to  send  their 
crack  speakers. 

Rev.  Dr.  Bulkley  of  the  Methodists  and  editor 
of  their  paper,  always  draws  a  crowd.  Dr. 
Pentecost,  lately  from  London,  will  make  his 
first  public  effort  since  his  return  to  these 
shores.  Rev.  Dr.  Breed  of  Pittsburgh  will  give 
hie  recently  gathered  stereopticon  views  of  our 
Freedmen’e  work  in  the  South,  from  which  he 
has  just  returned,  while  Dr.  Duffield  of  the 
First  Church,  New  Y'ork,  and  Dr.  Baker  of  the 
First,  Philadelphia,  will  join  in  the  presentation 
of  great  questions.  Rev.  Dr.  Shauffler,  the  in¬ 
spiring  Sunday  school  leader,  on  Tuesday,  and 
Dr.  George  B.  Stewart  of  Harrisburg,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavorer  champion,  on  the  same  day  will 
present  their  interests  in  an  exceptional  manner. 

Time  would  fail  to  tell  of  the  attractions  to  be 
found  in  the  addresses  of  Dr.  J.  T.  Gracey,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Missionary  Review,  and  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Thomas  Marshall  of  Chicago,  on  the  “Triumphs 
of  Home  Missions,’’  of  Mary  Bradford  from 
Persia  and  Bannerman  who  has  carried  the  ban¬ 
ner  into  the  heart  of  the  Dark  Continent.  Mis¬ 
sionary  Trippe  will  tell  of  the  Indians,  and  Dr. 
Corbitt  of  what  he  has  seen  among  the  Chinese. 

After  a  legion  of  other  great  speakers  of 
national  reputation,  to  crown  all,  Eiev.  Joseph 
Strong,  author  of  “Our  Country,”  will  deliver 
the  valedictory,  on  “The  Problem  of  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century  City.”  Beet  of  all  your  readers 
are  expected  to  speak,  too,  for  after  each  theme 
is  a  space  for  discussion  and  conference. 

Not  only  does  Poughkeepsie  entertain  to  the 
best  of  her  ability  the  delegates,  but  a  reception 
is  to  be  given  them  by  the  First  Church  Tues¬ 
day  evening,  and  an  excursion  Wednesday  P.M. 
Now  with  low  railroad  rates  and  all  these  other 
courses  of  angel’s  food,  why  should  any  Presby¬ 
terian  in  New  York  State  starve  and  perish  ?  It 
is  sure  that  they  are  all  coming  hungry  and 
starving,  and  that  the  old  Hudson  river  town 
will  ring  with  enthusiastic  hosts  who  have  grown 
fat  on  the  good  things  of  this  Presbyterian  June 
fete.  Even  Rip  Van  Winkle  will  wake  up  and 
admit  that  it  goes  ahead  of  the  old  Dutch  days. 


DB.  PHRAMKK’S  8PKECH. 

We  elsewhere  give  the  proceedings  of  the  As¬ 
sembly,  for  substance,  up  to  the  close  of  the  week. 
The  subject  of  the  new  building  was  again  up 
on  Monday,  and  after  the  Rev.  Duncan  Brown, 
D.D.,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Platte,  Mo.,  bad 
concluded  his  remarks  in  deprecation  of  so  much 
style  and  expense  here  in  New  York,  Dr.  Wilson 
Phraner  took  the  floor,  and  endeavored  to  show 
the  Assembly  that  even  in  its  inception  the  new 
building  was  anything  but  a  mistake,  and  that 
the  Boards  were  doing  the  right  and  economical 
thing  in  occupying  their  present  quarters.  He 
said  that  the  two  floors  occupied  by  the  Board 
of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  were  only  one- 


jsixth  of  a  property  which  had  cost  less  than 
|t2,000,0(X),  while  the  value  of  the  Lenox  property 
jwas  from  $400,000  to  $450,000,  at  least  $100,000 
more  than  the  portion  of  the  new  building  now 
occupied  by  the  Boards!  “Isn’t  that  plain, ” 
demanded  the  venerable  speaker,  who  said  fur¬ 
ther,  that  the  views  of  the  men  on  the  commit¬ 
tee  who  approved  the  retention  of  the  property 
were  backed  by  all  of  the  business  men  of  the 
two  Boards  in  New  York.  “It  is  not  a  question 
of  ten  to  one,  nor  of  sixteen  to  one,  but  of  thirty 
to  one.”  Dr.  Phraner  concluded  his  strong 
speech  with  a  warm  tribute  to  John  S.  Kennedy. 

MR.  AELEN’S  STATEMENT  OF  THE  CASE. 

The  Rev.  Lyman  Whitney  Allen,  pastor  of  the 
South  Park  Church,  Newark,  N.  J.,  said  that 
the  members  of  the  Board  were  anxious  simply 
to  know  what  the  Assembly  desired  to  have 
I  done,  and  would  do  loyally  whatever  the  Church 
;desired.  In  speaking  of  the  building,  he  said 
that  he  was  in  possession  of  facts  which  were 
confidential,  but  which,  if  the  Assembly  knew 
them,  would  certainly  modify  any  action  it 
might  take.  The  five  minute  rule  interfered 
with  and  cut  short  his  remarks,  and  we  take 
this  summary  of  them  from  Tuesday’s  Tribune: 

While  there  remain  in  this  new  building 
thirty  offices  to  rent,  it  does  not  seem  to  the 
Boards  necessary  to  rent  portions  of  their  floors ; 
but  when  all  the  offices  are  rented,  the  Boards 
will  minimize  their  floors  to  the  best  possible 
extent.  The  cost  of  the  new  building  in  round 
numbers  was  $1,800,000.  The  tw(  Boards  occupy 
one  sixth  of  the  space.  This  space  has  therefore 
a  value  of  $.300,000,  as  an  investment,  which  at 
4  per  cent,  would  yield  $12,000.  This  gives  the 
Boards  of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions  two 
floors,  worth  $25,000,  at  a  rental  of  $12,000.  The 
lowest  value  of  the  old  building  at  Fifth  avenue 
and  Twelfth  street  is  estimated  at  $400,000.  It 
would  probably  cost  $200,000  to  erect  a  new 
building  on  the  old  site,  suitable  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Boards.  The  total  value  of  land  and 
structure  would  therefore  be  $(X)0,000.  The  in¬ 
terest  on  this  at  4  per  cent,  would  equal  a  rental 
of  $24,000  per  annum.  To  this  must  be  added 
service,  light,  heat,  repairs;  in  fact,  all  running 
expenses,  which  would  cost  between  $5,000  and 
$0,000.  To  these  amounts  must  be  added  taxes, 
$.3,000.  If  the  Boards  return  to  the  old  building 
their.total  expenses  will  be  $32,000,  as  against 
$12,000  in  the  new  building. 


Seventy-eight  years  ago  last  Monday  a  good 
woman  who  has  greatly  enriched  her  generation 
and  ennobled  her  sex  came  into  the  world.  That 
this  woman  has  for  nearly  sixty  years  been  a 
queen  makes  this  birthday  by  so  much  the  more 
to  be  remembered  with  respect,  because  it  is  so 
much  harder  for  queens  than  for  common  folk 
to  be  good.  We  all  remember  the  story,  how 
when  this  woman,  then  hardly  more  than  a 
child,  was  told  that  she  was  queen  of  England, 
her  first  exclamation  was,  “I  will  be  good,” 
and  there  has  been  no  one  so  much  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  policy  of  England  as  to  deny  that 
during  all  these  years  she  has  kept  her  promise. 
True  woman,  faithful  wife,  loving  mother,  she 
has  been  for  all  this  not  less  but  more  a  wise, 
judicious  and  clear  minded  sovereign.  The  day 
is  rapidly  approaching  when  her  virtues  as 
queen  will  be  commemorated.  To  day  it  is  not 
Victoria  the  queen  to  whom  we  would  do  honor, 
but  Victoria  the  good  woman,  the  woman  who 
because  of  her  brilliant  position  has  adorned  all 
womanhood  and  made  it  by  so  much  the  easier 
for  other  women  to  be  good,  to  whom  the  homage 
of  all  lovers  of  goodness  must  be  rendered. 


The  decision  of  the  Attorney  General  as  to 
permitting  the  building  of  a  Catholic  chapel  on 
government  grounds  at  W’est  Point,  virtually  an¬ 
nuls  the  action  of  our  Secretary  of  War,  and 
will  be  generally  approved.  No  church  or  sect, 
which  is  really  a  private  body,  can  be  allowed 
to  erect  ediflces  for  its  private  uses  on  public 
lands  set  apart  for  purposes  of  the  government. 
This  is  Judge  McKenna’s  opinion  and,  in  this 
instance,  the  fact  that  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Catholic  Church  gives  to  his  opinion  especial 
force. 


TRINITY’S  CELEBRATION. 

THE  TRUTH  OF  HISTORY. 

May  19, 1897. 

To  THa  Editor  or  Taa  Evangelist  : 

Your  last  week’s  editorial  on  “Old  Trinity’s 
Celebration,”  says:  “We  are  not  wanting  in 
respect  for  our  Dutch  and  Presbyterian  forbears 
when  we  hail  old  Trinity  on  her  two  hundredth 
anniversary  as  the  mother  church  of  New  York.  ” 
May  I  venture  so  far  as  to  say  that  for  my  part 
I  do  discover  a  want  of  respect  in  any  such  posi¬ 
tion  ?  What  is  meant  by  “mother  church,”  if 
not  the  oldest  church  of  all  ?  That,  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  Trinity  is  not  Why  then,  does  she 
claim  to  be  it.  Either  because,  consistently 
with  Episcopal  custom,  the  Dutch  church,  the 
oldest  church  on  Manhattan  Island,  is  not  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  true  church  at  all,  or  because  Trinity 
alone  has  held  her  ground.  That  she  has  re¬ 
mained  where  she  is  ought  to  be  a  matter  for 
genuine  rejoicing  on  the  part  of  every  Christian. 
But  that,  I  submit,  does  not  make  her  the 
“mother  church”  in  the  sense  in  which  people 
generally  understand  the  term.  On  this  point 
to  an  outsider,  there  seemed  to  be  a  touch  of 
disingenuousness  about  the  recent  celebration, 
inasmuch  as  all  reference  to  the  prior  existence 
of  the  Dutch  church  appeared  to  be  studiously 
suppressed.  Is  it  necessary  to  the  glory  of  Trin¬ 
ity  that  the  relative  date  of  her  origin  should  be 
obscured  ?  Is  her  renown  such  that  it  must  be 
defended  by  trifling  with  the  truth  ?  Please  do 
not  imagine  that  I  have  any  ungenerous  feelings 
in  connection  with  her  dignified  and  well-de¬ 
served  anniversary.  Such  an  event  ought  to 
kindle  the  imagination  and  warm  the  heart  and 
evoke  gratitude  to  God.  But  surely  a  Christian 
church,  because  of  its  confessed  championship 
of  truth  as  a  principle  of  life,  ought,  whenever 
it  attempts  to  set  forth  history,  to  observe  a 
scrupulosity  more  precise  than  even  the  most 
cautious  of  historical  societies.  Anything  else 
lays  it  open  to  the  charge  of  carelessness  or 
vanity.  Nothing  is  gained  by  allowing  ourselves 
to  be”carried  away,  even  by  the  afflatus  of  the 
most  generous  enthusiasm,  from  an  unfailing 
respect  for  the  exact  truth. 

Another  point  it  is  worth  while  to  notice:  the 
reason  why  Trinity  is  where  she  is,  in  undimin¬ 
ished  splendor  and  power,  is  her  endowment; 
that  and  nothing  else.  You  speak  of  her  “grit” 
in  staying  there.  It  is  the  “grit”  of  the  multi  - 
millionaire  in  getting  what  he  wants  and  paying 
for  it.  No  other  church.  Episcopal  or  other, 
could  afford  to  stay  down  town,  and  no  other. 
Episcopal  or  other,  did.  Wanting  to  stay  does 
not  pay  coal  and  gas  bills  and  sexton’s  wages 
and  pastor’s  salary.  Thereby  hangs  a  lesson  for 
the  present.  Some  of  our  uptown  churches  two 
hundred  years  from  now  will  be  very  much  down 
town.  Will  they  bo  there  then  at  all  ?  If  so,  it 
will  be  because  some  generous  men  of  wealth 
endow  them  now  as  the  English  government  en¬ 
dowed  Trinity  in  1705  by  the  gift  of  “Queen 
Anne’s  Farm..”  Very  truly  yours, 

Joseph  Dunn  Burrell. 


The  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
America,  at  its  annual  session  in  Asbury  Park 
on  June  2d,  will  consider  another  amendment  to 
its  constitution.  The  Classis  of  Kingston  will 
petition  the  Synod  to  submit  to  the  several 
classes  an  amendment  permitting  the  Particular 
Synod  to  meet  at  its  option,  provided  that  at 
leastjone  regular  session  shall  be  held  every  five 
years.  In  the  Reformed  Church  there  are  four 
Paritcular  Synods.  They  are  the  courts  next 
highest  to  the  General.  Heretofore,  the  Partic¬ 
ular  Synods  have  met  annually.  Many  feel  that 
these  synods  are  no  longer  of  sufficient  interest 
and  value  to  justify  the  cost  of  annual  meetings. 
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A  TOLUNTEEB  FOB  CHINA. 

The  Students’  Volunteer  Movement  has  fur¬ 
nished  some  of  the  choicest  of  the  younger  mis¬ 
sionaries  that  are  in  the  foreign  field  to-day — 
men  of  enthusiasm,  men  of  physical  prowess, 
men  whom  the  Young  Mens’  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  has  gladly  called  to  its  aid  for  the  purpose 
of  winning  young  men  to  Christ  and  drawing 
young  men  to  the  foreign  field. 

The  strain  of  crusading  enthusiasm,  which  is 
almost  audacious  in  its  outlook,  has  animated 
the  hearts  of  a  succession  of  the  noblest  men 
the  Church  has  known.  “The  evangelization  of 
the  world  in  this  generation,’’  is  a  watchword, 
which  might  sound  quixotic  in  the  mouths  of 
men  lees  endued  spiritually,  intellectually  and 
physically  than  Forman,  Wilder,  Pitman,  Eddy, 
Jessup,  Speer  and  a  host  of  others. 

Not  the  least  of  this  goodly  fellowship  is  the 
one  who  has  just  been  ordained  missionary  to 
China  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scranton,  on  May  20th,  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Liackawanna,  Rev.  Henry  W.  Luce.  Mr.  Luce 
has  been  known  by  face  among  the  colleges  of 
the  land  for  two  years,  as  a  most  earnest,  devoted 
representative  of  the  Students’  Volunteer  Move¬ 
ment.  Prior  to  this  work  he  graduated  in  Yale 
in  1892,  and  spent  two  years  in  Union  Seminary, 
and  since  has  finished  his  course  in  theology  at 
Princeton.  For  many  years  he  has  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  the  time  when  he  should  be  ready  to  go 
to  China. 

There  is  an  Apostolic  succession  in  missions; 
a  divine  enthusiasm  which  is  contagious.  One 
soul,  filled  with  the  spiritual  fire,  communicatee 
to  those  around  some  of  its  own  favor.  The 
church  from  which  Mr.  Luce  comes  has  been 
known  for  its  generosity  and  interest  in  missions 
for  many  years;  but  this  interest  has  grown 
greatly  in  the  recent  past.  During  the  early 
history  of  the  Students’  Volunteer  Movement, 
Rev.  R  P.  Wilder,  then  a  student,  visited  the 
Second  Church  and  so  stirred  the  hearts  of  its 
members  that  it  undertook  the  support  of  one 
of  their  number,  Rev.  J.  G.  Watson,  who  was 
then  ready  with  Mrs.  Watson  to  go  to  Persia. 
Some  two  years  ago  another  member  of  this 
church.  Rev.  Joseph  E.  Phipps,  a  West  Indian 
negro,  was  ordained  as  a  missionary  and  after¬ 
wards  sent  to  Congo  by  the  Southern  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church.  Part  of  his  support  is  supplied  by 
the  Second  Church  of  Scranton.  Mr.  Luce  will 
be  the  third  missionary  in  whom  this  church  is 
interested.  For  the  support  of  these  mission¬ 
aries  and  for  the  general  missionary  benevolences 
of  the  church,  the  members  are  thoroughly  or¬ 
ganized  under  the  efficient  direction  of  the  pas¬ 
tor,  Rev.  C.  E.  Robinson,  D.D. 

A  large  Boys’  Missionary  Society,  under  the 
care  of  Mrs.  Robinson,  does  efficient  work.  The 
Girls’  Missionary  Society,  the  Womans’  Foreign 
Missionary  Society,  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society,  and  the  Sunday-school  are  at  work  for 
missions. 

For  the  support  of  Mr.  Luce,  a  special  pro¬ 
vision  has  been  made.  Mrs.  J.  A.  Linen  gives 
a  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  memory  of  her 
cousin.  Miss  Emma  D.  Vail,  who  was  up  to  the 
time  of  her  death,  last  year,  the  beloved  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Womans’  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
of  the  church.  This  beautiful  and  fitting  gift, 
the  streams  of  missionary  activity  which  have 
fiowed  from  this  church,  and  the  sainted  infiu- 
ence  of  this  devoted  Christian  woman,  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  enrich  even  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

The  ordination  services  of  Mr.  Luce  were  most 
impressive.  The  songs  were  the  soldiers’  songs 
of  the  church,  in  which  the  minor  chords  were 
lost  in  the  triumphant  notes  of  those  “whom  the 
Son  of  God  leads  forth  to  war.  ’  ’  The  first  mis¬ 
sionary  address  of  Mr.  Luther  D.  Wishard  justi¬ 
fied  the  ambition  of  the  Student  Movement  to 
evangelize  the  world  in  this  generation.  From 
personal  experiences  in  the  various  universities 
of  the  world,  the  speaker  drew  encouragement 


for  the  fulfillment  of  that  watchword.  He  con¬ 
gratulated  Mr.  Luce  upon  the  fact  that  his  life 
work  would  be  done  in  China,  “the  Gibraltar 
of  Missions,’’  and  prophesied  that  the  Chinaman 
would  become~the  leader  of  the  coming  Church 
of  Christ  in  Asia. 

Dr.  Robinson’s  charge  was  that  of  a  tender, 
spiritual  father,  giving  up  his  son  most  willingly 
to  the  great  work,  to  which  he  had  been  called, 
and  mingling  practical  good  sense  with  spirit¬ 
ual  instruction.  Looking  beyond  the  splendid 
audience  that  had  gathered,  he  referred  to  the 
larger  company  in  the  colleges,  seminaries,  uni¬ 
versities,  in  the  Christian  Endeavor  conventions 
and  Northfield  gatherings,  who  were  interested 
in  this  ordination.  Even  beyond  these,  if  the 
sainted  dead  are  able  to  know  what  transpires 
on  earth,  there  is  one  who  would  rejoice  with 
those  who  are  present.  Being  compassed  about 
with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  he  charged 
the  newly  ordained  missionary  to  look  especially 
unto  Jesus  as  his  great  Exemplar  of  service  and 
suffering. 

Mr.  Robert  R.  Gailey  closed  the  service  with 
an  earnest  address  from  a  point  of  view  of  a  fel¬ 
low  soldier  under  orders  to  go  to  China.  Step¬ 
ping  from  the  platform  at  the  close  and  grasping 
Mr.  Luce  by  the  hand  in  a  most  solemn  manner, 
he  said,  “We  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  service 
of  Christ  in  the  service  of  China ;  may  He  give 
us  strength  to  do  His  will  in  that  far  foreign 
land.’’ 

Mr.  Luce  expects  to  leave  for  China  the  early 
part  of  September.  W.  F.  G. 


EVER  DEAR  LANE— ALL  HAIL  AND  FARE¬ 
WELL  ! 

By  E-  D.  Morris,  D.D. 

The  Evangelist  has  already  kindly  published 
an  account  of  the  recent  anniversary  at  Lane; 
but  possibly  one  further  word  may  be  permitted 
from  one  whose  connection  with  the  Seminary 
has  extended  through  an  entire  generation,  but 
who  has  now  finally  retired  from  the  service, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  an  occasional 
course  of  lectures  such  as  may  be  found  desira¬ 
ble  in  coming  years. 

The  anniversary  (which  illness  prevented  the 
writer  from  attending  and  sharing  in),  was  un¬ 
usually  pleasant  and  profitable.  The  Trustees 
were  able  to  report  that,  although  the  income  of 
one  entire  professorship  is  now  lost  in  meeting 
city  and  county  taxation,  the  institution  had 
lived  within  its  income  during  the  year,  and 
that  its  various  endowments  had  been  faithful!} 
conserved.  Her  examinations  were  conducted 
with  care  and  thoroughness,  and  merited  the 
high  commendation  of  the  board  of  examiners 
appointed  by  the  Synod  and  certain  adjacent 
presbyteries,  according  to  a  long  established 
usage.  The  election  of  Dr.  Schley  Schaff, 
D.D.,  to  fill  the  Chair  of  History,  vacated  by 
Professor  Hulbert,  was  an  event  in  which  ail 
rejoiced,  and  which'  is  full  of  promise  for  the 
future.  The  inauguration  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Goodwin  Smith  as  Professor  of  Systematic  The¬ 
ology,  and  his  inaugural  address  were  the  crown¬ 
ing  features  of  the  occasion.  A  large  body  of 
Alumni  and  of  other  friends  of  the  Seminary, 
ministerial  and  otherwise,  were  present  to  mani¬ 
fest  their  interest  and  prove  their  unabated  loy¬ 
alty  to  beloved  Lane. 

It  is  not  out  of  place  for  me  to  express  just 
now  my  sincere  and  large  pleasure  in  the  en¬ 
trance  of  Professor  Smith  upon  his  work  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  so  auspicious.  The  son  of  one  whose 
personal  friendship  I  enjoyed  for  many  years, 
and  whose  scholarship  and  ability  along  many 
lines,  not  only  the  Presbyterian  communion,  but 
the  entire  Christian  Church  of  America  de¬ 
lighted  to  honor,  and  himself  inheriting  so  much 
that  is  immeasurably  precious  in  the  way  of 
repute  and  preparation,  he  has  entered  with 
great  favor)  upon  what,  1  trust,  will  prove  to  be 
a  life -long  career  of  distinguished  usefulness. 


Few  men  have  better  endowment  or  better  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  the  hearts  of  many,  like  my  own, 
will  go  up  to  God  in  fervent  prayer  for  his  pres¬ 
ervation  in  life  and  strength  and  for  his  growing 
equipment  and  growing  success  in  his  great 
work.  His  appointment  has  had  my  hearty  con¬ 
currence,  and  whatever  I  can  at  any  time  do  to 
help  him  on  in  that  work  will  be  most  cheer¬ 
fully  done.  Nor  can  I  doubt  that  the  Sainted 
Smith  and  the  sainted  Schaff  are  looking  down 
with  a  sympathy  loftier  than  mine  upon  their 
two  eons  now  associated  together  in  the  same 
departments  of  scholarly  and  Christian  service 
in  which  they  labored  so  long  and  so  illustriously. 

The  report  of  the  Board  to  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  contains  a  full  account  of  the  state  of  the 
Seminary,  and  will  be  read  with  interest  when 
it  appears  in  the  Minutes  by  all  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  condition  and  welfare  of  the  insti¬ 
tution.  The  Board  declined  unanimously  to  un¬ 
dertake  to  secure  the  change  in  the  charter, 
which  was  urged  upon  it  by  the  last  and  the 
preceding  Assembly.  That  change  was  found 
to  be  wholly  impracticable  in  itself,  and  also 
needless  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  charter 
itself  already  guards  sufficiently  both  the  funds 
and  the  teachings  of  the  Seminary.  No  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  is  better  protected  already 
at  both  of  these  points,  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  to  fear  that  under  such  a  char¬ 
ter,  and  with  a  Board  composed  of  twenty-five 
Presbyterian  ministers  and  laymen  of  the  high¬ 
est  standing.  Lane  will  ever  swerve  from  its 
loyalty  to  the  Church  it  has  served  so  long  and 
so  well. 

It  is  with  an  indescribable  tenderness  of  feel¬ 
ing  that  I  speak  at  this  juncture  one  word  of 
loving  farewell.  I  thank  God  for  the  privilege 
of  serving  Lane  so  long,  with  such  powers  and 
resources  as  He  has  kindly  bestowed,  and  under 
Hie  most  gracious  guidance,  I  rejoice  in  every 
effort  put  forth,  in  every  sacrifice  made,  and 
even  in  every  needful  struggle  endured  in  its 
behalf.  I  am  deeply  grateful  that  through 
divine  help  I  have  been  enabled  to  do  something 
toward  preserving  the  Seminary  on  its  historic 
foundations,  and  in  the  unimpaired  enjoyment 
of  all  its  sacred  heritages,  so  that  it  stands  to¬ 
day  where  it  has  stood  through  all  the  past, 
havinK  compromised  or  lost  nothing  of  essential 
principle,  but  rather  strengthened  in  its  posi¬ 
tion  even  through  trial  and  conflict.  And  now  I 
leave  it  with  satisfaction  and  with  great  hope¬ 
fulness,  having  in  my  heart  only  the  sincerest 
kindness  and  good  will  toward  all  associated 
with  it  and  entirely  content  to  fade  away  from 
the  scene  of  my  prolonged  labors  in  its  behalf. 
Ever  dear  Lane,  all  Hail  and  Farewell ! 

Columbus,  May,  1897. 

It  is  a  gracious  and  a  delightful  thing  to  do 
honor  to  the  memory  of  the  good.  Next  Satur¬ 
day,  the  29th,  the  statue  of  Peter  Cooper  will 
be  unveiled,  and  the  building  which  is  hie 
beet  monument  will  be  open  to  visitors  in  all 
departments  of  the  Cooper  Union.  The  cere¬ 
monies  will  take  place  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
building,  beginning  at  three  o’clock  and  Mayor 
Strong  will  preside.  The  statue  is  the  work  of 
Mr.  St.  Gaudens  and  Mr.  Stanford  White,  and  is 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  art  treasures  of  our 
city.  It  is  fourteen  years  since  the  popular  sub¬ 
scription  was  opened  for  the  erection  of  this 
monument,  and  there  is  a  touch  of  pathos  in 
the  wording  of  the  invitation  from  “the  sur¬ 
viving  members  of  the  Committee. ’’  Those  of 
us  who  knew  and  loved  this  grand  old  man  are 
fast  nearing  the  horizon  of  life,  and  soon  there 
will  be  few  who  can  recall  his  face  and  form, 
but  his  memory  will  live  through  many  genera¬ 
tions  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  those  whom  he 
has  benefitted,  and  who  after  all,  are  his  true 
monument.  And  it  is  mostly  for  the  sake  of 
these,  who  in  generations  to  come  will  invoke 
his  name  with  gratitude,  that  this  counterfeit 
presentment  of  what  be  was  in  life  is  now  given 
to  the  city. 


May  27,  1887. 
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OOD  KNOWBTH  BEST. 

“  OOD  KirOWBTH  BB8T,’* 

He  chooaeth  aU  my  way; 

And  yet  and  yet 
How  hard  It  is  to  say 

“  Qod  knoweth  beet.” 

His  will  oft  orosaes  mine. 

And  then  I  think 
My  way,  oh  Lord  I  not  Thine. 
Gk)d  knoweth  best." 

It  seemeth  strange  to  me; 

And  yet  I  know 
He  who  the  end  can  see 

And  what  each  day 
Doth  hold  of  joy  or  woe. 

Will  do  the  best 
For  me,  while  here  below. 

And  still  I  cry 
In  weariness  for  rest; 

Althongh  I  know 
Pull  well  “God  knoweth  best.” 


THE  HOOHHLT,  THE  IRRAWADDY  AND 
THE  STRAITS. 

On  Thb  China  Sea,  April  6, 1887. 

We  sailed  away  from  Calcutta  on  March  19th, 
on  the  steamship  “Pentakata,  ”  of  the  British 
India  line.  It  is  an  odd  name  for  a  ship.  It 
was  taken  from  the  name  of  a  town  of  the  Arra- 
can  coast  and  means  “dust  heap.” .  The  British 
India  Company’s  heet  is  the  largest  mercantile 
fleet  in  the  world,  larger  than  the  White  Star  or 
the  P.  and  O.  fleets,  though  each  of  these  num¬ 
bers  scores  of  ships,  and  naming  the  boats  is  a 
difficult  matter,  not  quite  as  difficult  yet,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  naming  of  the  Pullman  cars.  Sixty 
miles  down  the  crooked  fiooghly  large  boats 
have  to  wait  at  the  river’s  mouth  to  cross  the 
bar.  The  Hooghly  opens  a  very  wide  mouth  to 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  there  is  nothing  to  see 
as  the  ship  swings  at  anchor  there,  save  the 
Hooghly  sharks  which  men  catch,  or  the  deck 
life  of  the  native  passengers,  who  soon  dispose 
of  all  merely  conventional  clothing  and  sit  about 
almost  as  scantily  clad  as  the  Admiral  of  the 
Catamaran  fleet  at  Madras,  whose  attire  consists 
in  an  old  cocked  hat  and  a  breech  cloth  scarcely 
worth  mentioning. 

From  the  Hooghly  across  to  Burmah  and  the 
Irrawaddy  is  a  short  and  pleasant  voyage  when 
there  are  no  monsoons.  It  is  a  pleasant  thing 
to  see  Burmah  still  standing.  The  Irrawaddy 
pours  so  much  of  it  into  the  sea  from  its  innu¬ 
merable  throats,  that  the  traveller  is  reassured 
at  the  sight  of  land  as  yet  undissolved.  Miles 
away  from  the  coast  the  chocolate  ooze  of  the 
river  boils  to  the  surface  of  the  bay.  At  Ele¬ 
phant  Point  the  steamer  turns  up  the  river  to 
Rangoon.  There  is  a  tall  obelisk  at  the  Point 
which  one  fable  relates  was  built  in  honor  of  the 
flrst  white  elephant.  The  houses  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  are  of  a  style  quite  distinct  from 
the  great  semi-colonial  brick  houses  of  India,  or 
the  mud  village  houses.  They  are  all  of  wood 
and  the  best  ones  are  on  posts  lifting  the  house 
eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  a  good 
method  of  escape  from  the  dangers  of  a  miasmal 
soil.  Even  the  native  houses  of  crude  boards, 
or  thatch,  or  woven  houses,  are  raised  a  little 
from  the  earth. 

In  the  distance  the  sun  gleamed  on  the  golden 
pagodas  of  Rangoon,  and  we  slipped  quietly  into 
the  atmosphere  of  Buddhism  and  of  the  idola¬ 
trous  indolence  of  Burmah.  We  went  up  while 
the  steamer  lay  for  several  days  discharging 
and  taking  cargo,  to  see  the  mission  work  in 
Rangoon  and  to  visit  the  greater  pagoda.  The 
schools  of  the  Baptist  Mission  were  closed  for 
vacation  and  we  had  no  time  to  see  the  village 
work  at  a  distance,  but  it  was  a  pleasure  to  meet 
Dr.  Cushing  and  to  feel  the  impulse  of  the  great 
work  God  has  enabled  the  Baptists  to  do  on  the 
soil  which  Judson  hallowed.  The  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  the  American 
Methodists  who  are  absorbing  the  earth,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  have  missionaries  in  Rangoon. 

The  great  golden  pagoda  is  on  a  hill  beyond 


the  town,  fortified  once  with  a  moat  and  embank¬ 
ment.  Some  of  the  British  soldieni  who  fell  in 
capturing  the  place  in  1857,  are  buried  under 
the  broad  trees  on  top  and  beside  the  idols  of 
Buddha.  The  entrance  to  the  temples  is  on  an 
attractive  road,  looking  like  the  main  street  of 
a  little  New  England  village.  It  is  g^rotesquely 
carved  and  is  guarded  by  two  gigantic  figures, 
presumably  lions.  But  only  an  imagination 
that  could  see  something  beautiful  in  an  imase 
of  Buddha  could  dream  this.  Passing  between 
these  open  mouthed  monsters  the  street  leads  up 
stairway  after  stairway,  between  rows  of  little 
shops,  selling  candles,  rosaries,  toys,  images, 
pictures,  to  the  level  of  the  little  plateau  on  the 
top  of  the  hill.  The  beggars  swarm  along  it 
and  here  and  there  dozens  of  old  pans  and  plates 
are  laid  out  for  the  offering  of  the  devout  In 
the  centre  of  the  plateau  is  the  large  pagoda, 
three  hundred  feet  high,  gilded  and  adorned, 
while  scores  of  small  pagodas,  of  all  designs  and 
conceptions  surround  it  with  hideous  figures 
I  of  elephants  and  men  and  thousands  of  images  of 
Buddha  sitting  in  the  pagodas.  There  are  mar¬ 
ble  Buddhas,  braes  Buddhas,  wood  Buddhas, 
mud  Buddhas,  some  lying  down,  byt  most  of 
them  showing  him  in  the  normal  attitude  of 
crossed  legs  beneath  him  and  crossed  hands  be¬ 
fore  him,  or  hands  laid  one  on  a  knee  and  the 
other  in  his  lap,  open  to  receive.  To  follow 
him  is  to  beg,  too.  Some  of  the  idols  are 
painted,  some  merely  whitened,  some  adorned 
with  glass,  which  is  called  diamonda  Some 
are  separate  and  some  are  arranged  in  councils, 
while  here  and  there  are  junk-shop  store- houses 
for  Buddhas  set  aside  for  repair.  Such  varie¬ 
ties  of  architectural  conception,  such  fantastic 
decorations,  such  wealth  of  idols,  I  had  not  seen 
in  any  temple  before.  Only  why  will  the  Bud¬ 
dhists  work  out  the  most  dainty  and  clever  wood 
carving  as  ornaments  for  the  front  of  this  temple 
and  persist  in  representing  one  who  was  an  at¬ 
tractive  and  amiable  man  as  ugly,  insipid,  even 
idiotic  ? 

The  few  worshippers  did  not  seem  greatly  in¬ 
terested  in  their  worship.  They  would  light 
their  candles,  made  in  England  or  Belgium,  bum 
their  incense,  offer  their  flowers  quite  listlessly 
and  would  stop  at  any  point  to  talk,  to  look,  to 
attend  to  other  things, .  They  treated  us  very 
pleasantly.  All  the  people  about  *the  temples 
were  very  jolly  and  sociable,  *or  else  seemed  per¬ 
fectly  aimless,  torpid,  dazed.  It  was  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  Benares.  All  was  motion,  convic¬ 
tion,  activity,  bigotry  there.  It  was  a  step  down 
from  Mohammedanism  with  its  sternness,  its 
rigorous  views,  its  definite  monotheism.  But 
Buddhism  is  a  long  step  below  ;;*HinduiBm. 
There  is  no  life,  no  vitality,  no  aspiration,  no 
energy  in  it.  Buddha’s  doctrine  was  a  doctrine 
of  meditation,  of  passivity,  of  introspection 
and  it  has  ended  naturally  in  the  destruction 
of  initiative.  In  Burmah  and  Siam  it  has 
plunged  its  devotees  into  a  present  world  of  Nir¬ 
vana,  of  inaction,  inanity  and  inability.  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold  is  welcome  to  it,  for  his  leisure 
hours.  His  paper  would  die  in  a  month  if  he 
applied  Buddhist  principles  to  its  publication. 
There  is  no  enterprise  in  Buddhism.  It  is  the 
antipodes  of  what  we  call  “business.’’ 

A  selfish  religion,  of  pure  individualism. 
Buddhism  was  even  at  the  beginning.  Then 
also  it  taught  unqualifiedly  the  doctrine  which 
can  only  result  in  the  destruction  of  all  social 
joy  and  progress.  Buddha’s  four  sublime  veri¬ 
ties  were:  “(1)  There  is  pain  or  sorrow  because 
of  existence;  (2)  This  comes  from  desire;  (3) 
Fain  and  sorrow  may  be  made  to  cease  by  con¬ 
quest  over  desire,  and  that  conquest  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  attaining  of  Nirvana ;  (4)  There  is  a 
way  that  leads  thither. ’’  And  the  way  to  Nir¬ 
vana  lay  along  the  middle  path,  the  eight-fold 
path  of  right  belief,  that  is,  in  Buddha’s  doc¬ 
trine  :  right  resolve,  that  is,  to  abandon  all  ties 
that  interfere  with  becoming  a  monk ;  right  lan¬ 


guage,  or  the  recitation  of  the  law ;  right  be- 
havioar,  as  that  of  a  monk;  right  mode  of  liveli¬ 
hood,  or  living  by  alma ;  right  exertion,  or  snp- 
preasion  of  self ;  right  mindfulnesa,  that  is,  of 
the  infirmities  and  tranaitoriness  of  the  body, 
and  right  meditation,  or  composure  of  the  mind 
into  trance-like  quietude.  Buddhists  do  by  in¬ 
stinct  now  what  Buddha  taught  men  to  do  by  a 
method.  They  forfeit  their  likeness  to  the  God 
of  whom  His  Son  said,  “My  Father  workethand 
I  work.’’ 

Along  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  in  the  Straits 
of  Malacca  the  water  lay  as  still  as  a  quiet  pool 
during  the  warm  spring  days,  and  we  steamed 
peacefully  down  to  them  past 

"Mandelay, 

Where  the  flying  flahea  play.” 

We  watched  them  on  the  sea  one  quiet  Sunday 
morning  when  Dr.  Guinness  of  London,  who  is 
on  his  way  to  see  his  daughter  in  China,  spoke 
to  the  little  group  of  passengers,  some  Roman 
Catholics,  some  Protestants  and  some  of  no  faith, 
on  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  of  which  no  man  need 
be  ashamed. 

Penang  and  Singapore,  the  two  principal  cities 
of  the  Straits  settlements,  are  English  cities, 
founded  the  one  in  1786  and  the  other  in  1819, 
but  they  are  yet  more  truly  Chinese — 227,969  of 
the  512,342  people  of  the  Straits  are  Chinese. 
There  are  only  6,589  Europeans  and  Americans, 
1,123  Siamese  and  53,927  Tamils  and  Indians. 
All  the  Malayian  population  of  the  Straits  is 
but  213,073,  lees  by  25,000  nearly  than  the 
Chinese.  During  1895  60,559  immigrants  came 
into  Penang  and  Province  Wellesley  alone, 
while  but  11,725  emigrated  from  the  district. 
The  Chinese  of  the  Straits  are  not  like  the  Chi¬ 
nese  who  come  to  America,  only  to  go  home 
with  their  earnings.  Many  of  these  never  saw 
China  and  never  expect  to.  Many  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness  are  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese. 
They  are  merchants,  bankers,  contractors,  labor¬ 
ers.  The  ’rickshaws,  a  trying  (the  average  life 
of  ’rickshaw  men  is  said  not  to  exceed  five 
years)  but  remunerative  business,  are  all  drawn 
by  the  Chinamen.  Patient,  enduring,  indefati¬ 
gable,  shrewd,  economical — the  Chinaman  wins 
where  he  resolves  to  win.  Some  of  the  richest 
men  in  Singapore  are  Chinamen.  Two  are  on 
the  ship  with  us  bound  for  Hongkong,  amiable, 
attractive,  who  drove  down  to  the  ship  in  a 
magnificent  carriage  drawn  by  two  beautiful 
big  horses,  with  coachman  and  footman  dressed 
in  blue  and  gold.  From  the  foundation  of  Singa¬ 
pore  the  Chinese  have  held  their  place  in  it. 
They  are  no  late  importation.  In  1819  Sir  Stam¬ 
ford  Raffles,  the  founder  of  the  city,  wrote:  “We 
have  not  been  established  four  months  and  it 
(my  colony)  has  received  an  accession  of  popula¬ 
tion  exceeding  5,000,  principally  Chinese.’’ 

There  was  much  of  great  interest  in  Singa¬ 
pore,  though  I  prefer  the  cities  lees  harassed  by 
the  traveller.  And  of  all  that  was  of  interest, 
that  which  I  prized  seeing  most  and  think  of 
in  the  evenings  as  we  speed  through  the  China 
Sea  and  I  look  over  the  rail  at  the  white  foam 
on  the  deep  blue  waters,  was  a  simple,  tasteful, 
gray  stone  beside  a  palm  in  the  Christian  ceme¬ 
tery.  This  was  the  inscription : 

Rev.  Stanley  K.  Pheanek, 
Missionaby  to  the  Laos, 

Bobn  in  New  York 
May  26,  1860, 

Died  at  Singapore 
Jan.  16,  1895. 

**  Be  tboa  faithful  unto  death  and  I  will  give  thee  a 
crown  of  life.” 

And  I  stood  beside  the  gray  stone  and  the  palm, 
holding  my  hat  in  my  hand  and  thought  over 
the  merry,  joyous  heroism  of  the  short  life  that 
had  yet  been  faithful  unto  death ;  recalled  the 
bravery  of  the  other  life  that  two  years  ago  stood 
here  alone  with  her  little  ones  and  her  dead ; 
and  thanked  God  that  there  is  a  crown  and  a 
resurrection  of  life.  Robert  E.  Spkeb. 
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MISSIONARIES  AND  HONESTY. 

A  few  years  ago  the  writer,  then  pastor  of  a 
church  in  the  United  States,  was  conversing 
with  a  banker,  a  member  of  the  congregation 
but  not  of  the  church,  about  hie  personal  relig¬ 
ious  obligations.  Said  he  finally,  “The  more  1 
think  about  it,  the  more  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  all  summed  up  in  a  moral  life.  “ 

Probably  no  missionary  ever  expatriated  him¬ 
self  for  the  privilege  of  inculcating  mere  morals, 
but  the  only  possible  relation  between  Christian¬ 
ity  and  morality  is  that  of  the  greater  to  the  lees 
which  it  includea  Christianity  which  does  not 
make  men  honest  is  worse  than  none. 

The  tendency  of  Orientals  to  duplicity  is  no¬ 
torious.  An  unregenerate  Oriental  is  about  as 
likely  to  deceive,  as  an  unregenerate  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  to  be  selfish.  A  young  Armenian  once 
said  to  me,  “A  Jew  can  deceive  ten  ordinary 
men,  but  it  takes  ten  Jews  to  deceive  one  Arme¬ 
nian. ’’  He  said  it  in  boast,  but  if  he  had  con¬ 
sidered  what  the  testimony  meant  as  to  the  mural 
integrity  of  his  people,  probably  he  would  not 
have  cared  to  utter  it  Of  Turks  it  is  sometimes 
said,  “They  tell  lies  till  they  get  tired  of  it 
and  then  they  tell  the  truth  a  while  for  a 
change.”  I  suppose  it  is  true  that  if  one 
scruples  to  tell  a  lie  when  there  is  some  point  to 
gain  by  it  he  seems  to  a  Turk  to  lack  in  ordi¬ 
nary  brightness.  I  knew  of  a  Turkish  family 
in  which  each  person  locked  his  share  of  the 
dried  meat  they  prepared  in  the  fall  for  use  in 
winter  in  a  box,  of  which  he  kept  the  key  in  his 
own  pocket  members  of  the  same  household  dis¬ 
trusting  one  another  to  this  extent  And  when 
a  family  is  so,  no  .wonder  the  transaction  of  busi¬ 
ness  by  means  of  corporations  is  wholly  foreign 
to  Asia  Minor.  Merchants  explain  the  reason 
as  being  that  each  member  of  a  corporation,  or 
company,  as  soon  as  he  sees  a  chance  of  gain, 
tries  to  seize  it  for  himself  at  the  expense  of  his 
partners,  and  the  experiment  if  made  soon  comes 
to  ruin. 

One  of  the  worst  faatures  of  business  in  the 
Hast  has  been  the  readiness  of  every  one  to  go 
in  debt  Men  are  few  who  will  not  buy  on  credit 
all  they  can  get  trusted  for.  Then,  of  course, 
they  buy  at  a  disadvantage,  for  high  prices,  and 
frequently  buy  more  than  they  really  can  afford. 
Debt  hangs  a  discouraging  millstone  about  the 
neck.  It  is  a  proverb  that  a  man  makes  a  wed¬ 
ding  feast  for  his  son,  dying  leaves  the  expense 
unpaid,  and  the  eon  dies  before  he  can  discharge 
the  debt 

Now  in  this  state  of  society  the  whole  infiuence 
of  the  missionaries,  who  though  so  few,  are  yet 
one  of  the  factors  operating  to  the  solution  of 
present  problems,  is  in  favor  of  common  honesty 
and  troth-keeping  between  man  and  man.  If 
they  have  not  the  money  with  which  to  buy, 
they  do  not  buy,  and  so  always  eschew  debt. 
After  six  years  of  preaching  and  college  teaching 
in  America,  and  six  years  experience  of  mission¬ 
ary  labor  and  college  teaching,  my  observation 
is  that  missionaries  are  the  most  simply  honest, 
accurately  truthful  class  of  men,  it  has  ever  been 
my  lot  to  be  associated  with. 

This  is  their  reputation  in  Turkey.  Every 
one  who  knows  a  missionary,  knows  that  his 
word  is  as  good  as  his  bond.  Three  days  jour¬ 
ney  from  home  I  once  met  a  man  whom  I  had 
never  seen  before.  As  soon  as  he  came  into  my 
room,  he  drew  out  quite  a  large  sum  of  money, 
which  he  asked  me  to  deliver.  He  trusted  me 
because  he  knew  I  was  a  missionary.  Confidence 
is  a  plant  of  such  slow  growth,  that  it  means  a 
great  deal  to  have  established  that  reputation  in 
Asia  Minor. 

The  American  Board  is  its  own  banker,  and 
as  treasurer  of  a  station  including  a  college  and 
girls’  boarding-school,  the  writer  receives  and 
pays  cash,  draws,  sells  and  buys,  drafts  on  the 
mission  treasurer,  sometimes  accepts  the  deposits 


urged  upon  us,  and  keeps  double  entry  accounts, 
rendering  statements  twice  every  year  for  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  every  piastre.  In  these  days  of  re¬ 
lief  and  orphan  funds,  the  value  of  outstanding 
drafts  may  easily  be  several  thousand  dollars. 
These  blue  drafts  of  the  American  Board  are 
eagerly  sought  by  men,  most  of  whom  cannot 
read  them,  as  they  are  in  English,  and  command 
more  confidence  than  the  paper  of  any  others 
doing  business  in  exchange  in  the  interior  of 
Asia  Minor.  They  command  a  steady  premium 
over  ordinary  exchange;  if  we  would  give  drafts 
freely  at  ordinary  rates,  we  could  take  almost 
all  the  money  in  circulation.  Handling  drafts 
of  all  sorts,  1  never  saw  a  draft  of  the  Ottoman 
Bank. 

For  a  year  now  we  have  conducted  a  cloth 
weaving  business  in  Constantinople  as  a  relief 
measure,  employing  sixty  workers.  We  have 
paid  out  about  84,000  and  made  about  80,000 
yards  of  coarse,  but  substantial  gingham  cloth. 
A  man  from  another  city,  after  buying  some  the 
other  day,  remarked,  “Your  cloth  goes  just  like 
gold ;  people  know  it  is  from  your  factory  and 
there  is  no  further  question  as  to  its  quality.” 
To  the  credit  of  the  merchants  with  whom  we 
have  dealt  be  it  said,  that  while  we  have  sold 
this  cloth,  except  a  portion  given  to  the  desti¬ 
tute,  in  the  ordinary  channels  of  trade,  at  cost 
prices,  we  have  not  met  with  any  loss. 

A  merchant  was  recently  robbed  of  a  large  bag 
of  gold,  and  the  terror  he  felt  while  it  was  lost 
was  but  litte  more  than  his  anxiety  to  know 
what  to  do  with  it  when  he  recovered  it.  He 
did  not  rest  until  it  was  deposited  in  the  mis¬ 
sionary  treasury. 

It  is  something  to  have  such  standards  set  up 
among  the  thousands  of  evangelical  Christians  in 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  accepted  by  them  as 
the  standard  of  the  Word  of  God.  The  conduct 
of  Protestants  made  bankrupt  by  the  events  of  a 
year  ago,  won  from  their  creditors  the  highest  of 
encomiums.  The  writer  in  teaching  Political 
Economy  in  Anatolia  College  once  gave  a  student 
a  topic  to  investigate  in  another  book.  The  re¬ 
port  showed  familiarity  with  the  book  much  be¬ 
yond  the  topic  assigned,  and  I  asked,  “Did  you 
read  the  whole  book?”  “Yes,  sir, ”  was  the 
answer.  Some  time  after  I  received  from  that 
young  man  a  letter,  in  which  recalling  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  he  called *his  answer  “a  gross  lie.” 
He  had  told  a  lie  and  his  conscience  could  not 
rest  until  he  had  confessed  it  to  God  and  his 
teacher  with  prayer  for  pardon. 

Dr.  Bradford  says  in  The  Outlook:  “Through 
no  fault  of  the  missionaries,  the  people  among 
whom  they  work  have  come  to  distrust  their 
ability  to  teach.”  None  would  welcome  more 
heartily  than  the  missionaries  his  conclusion 
that  able  preachers  and  teachers  should  be  sent 
for  occasional  service  in  missionary  fields.  If  a 
suggestion  for  Turkey  may  be  allowed,  I  think 
the  greatest  need  is  for  such  preaching  as  that 
attributed  to  Mr.  Finney,  which  made  men  feel 
the  claims  upon  conscience  of  the  moral  law  of 
God.  But  1  think  that  for  Turkey  the  above 
statement  should  be  modified  somewhat.  The 
missionaries  never  seemed  to  hold  a  stronger 
position  than  now.  Omitting  the  Mohamme¬ 
dans,  who  have  always  confined  their  friendship 
to  their  own  faith,  the  Christian  millions  never 
had  more  confidence  in  the  missionaries  than 
now,  either  as  men  or  as  teachers,  or  we  are  de¬ 
ceived  by  appearances.  This  confidence  has  been 
immensely  augmented  by  the  confidence  of  West¬ 
ern  Christians  in  committing  such  large  sums 
to  the  missionaries  as  relief.  And  the  native 
Protestant  body  has  been  similarly  honored  as 
being  reliable  agents  of  the  missionaries  in  act¬ 
ing  as  almoners. 

Human  nature  at  bottom  is  the  same.  East  or 
West,  guilty  of  the  same  sins,  capable  of  the 
same  restoration,  and  by  the  same  agency— the 
truth  of  the  revealed  Word  of  God,  which  is  the 
platform  on  which  missionaries  live  and  labor. 


STUDENT  REMINISCENCES  OF  HENRY 
DRUMMOND. 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1874  that  I  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Henry  Drummond,  when  we  were 
both  students  of  the  Free  Church  College  in 
Edinburgh.  I  was  then  in  my  first  year,  he  in 
hie  fourth.  In  his  class  there  were  three  men 
since  widely  known,  whom  I  counted  among  my 
friends — James  Stalker,  author  of  the  “Imago 
Chrieti”  ;  John  Watson,  author  of  the  “Bonnie 
Briar  Bush,”  and  Henry  Drummond.  Stalker 
was  the  leading  scholar  of  hie  class,  Watson 
was  noted  for  his  literary  ability,  and  Drum¬ 
mond  for  the  depth  of  his  spiritual  convictions. 

As  1  recall  the  latter,  he  was  in  appearance 
light-haired,  tall  and  slender,  and  in  manner 
quiet  and  unassuming.  He  was  not  then  spoken 
of  as  being  possessed  of  any  special  scientific 
attainments,  but  gifted  with  great  personal  mag¬ 
netism  ;  he  was  probably  the  most  popular  speaker 
of  hie  class. 

My  recollections  of  him  are  nearly  all  associated 
with  the  history  of  the  great  religious  awakening 
that  spread  through  Scotland  that  winter  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Moody.  Many  of  the 
students  became  intensely  interested  in  the  work, 
and  no  one  more  than  Henry  Drummond.  When 
Mr.  Moody  transferred  the  centre  of  his  activities 
from  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow,  desirous  of  reach¬ 
ing  the  young  men  of  that  city,  he  arranged  for 
them  a  special  meeting  and  invited  several  stu¬ 
dents  from  Edinburgh  to  address  it,  one  of  whom 
was  Henry  Drummond.  That  evening  was  a 
memorable  one.  The  Spirit  of  God  was  present 
in  great  power,  and  no  fewer  than  one  hundred 
and  one  took  their  stand  for  Christ.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  that  night  upon  the  mind  of  Drum¬ 
mond  was  profound,  and  contributed  much  to 
the  deep  spiritual  interest  in  young  men  which 
marked  hie  entire  subsequent  career. 

Giving  up  his  studies  at  college  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  year,  and  aided  by  a  little  band 
of  students  whose  hearts  God  had  touched,  he 
devoted  himself  with  rare  success  to  evangelistic 
work,  first  in  Scotland  and  afterwards  with  Mr. 
Moody  in  England  and  Ireland. 

On  the  evening  of  January  22d,  the  city  was 
splendidly  illuminated  in  honor  of  the  marriage 
of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  With  Henry  Drum¬ 
mond  and  another  student  I  stood  on  Calton 
Hill  to  look  down  on  the  glory  of  the  pageant  be¬ 
low.  The  scene  was  magnificent  beyond  descrip¬ 
tion,  but  the  light  of  that  night  which  1  best 
remember  was  that  which  shone  in  my  comrade’s 
eyes— a  light  which  betokened  the  intensity  of 
spiritual  tire  that  burned  within  his  soul,  as  we 
talked  of  the  power  of  God’s  Spirit  in  a  conse¬ 
crated  life. 

He  was  then  determined  not  to  settle  down  to 
the  work  of  a  pastorate,  but  to  do  the  work  of 
an  evangelist,  and  the  spirit  of  this  robust,  tact¬ 
ful,  energetic,  Christian  man  is  indicated  in  the 
last  words  he  spoke  to  me  as  we  parted  on  the 
eve  of  my  return  to  America :  “Goodbye.  Get 
up  a  revival  on  the  steamer  as  you  go  over.” 

Ten  years  later  the  world  was  talking  of  a 
wonderful  book,  “Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual 
World.”  With  rich  delight  I  read  it,  but  with¬ 
out  a  thought  that  I  had  ever  known  its  author, 
and  six  months  had  elapsed  before  I  learned  that 
Professor  Drummond  was  none  other  than  my 
student-friend  of  earlier  years. 

I  met  him  next  in  1887,  when  in  attendance 
at  Mr.  Moody’s  Northfield  Conference.  He  was 
there  in  the  interest  of  Student  Evangelistic 
Work,  and  I  soon  discovered,  in  conversation 
with  him,  that  with  all  his  development  of  in¬ 
tellect  he  was  the  same  at  heart  as  in  student 
days. 

When  I  reminded  him  of  his  promise  to  be 
an  evangelist,  he  replied,  “Yes,  that  was  my 
purpose  then,  and  I  have  never  given  it  up.  My 
main  desire  was  to  reach  the  minds  of  students 
and  thinkers  with  saving  truth,  and  in  order  to 
do  BO  effectually,  I  resolved  to  make  an  accurate 
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knowledge  of  scienoe  a  sort  of  baais  from  which 
to  do  evangel iatic  work.  ”  And,  to  thia  reaolve 
we  can  now  trace  the  character  of  hie  contribu- 
tiona  to  the  ecientific  literature  of  the  day  in 
hie  hret  great  book  and  two  othere,  “Tropical 
Africa”  and  “The  Accent  of  Man.” 

I  eaw  him  laat  under  the  elma  before  Mr. 
Moody’a  home,  when  I  urged  him  to  immediately 
publieh  the  three  great  addreaaee  which  he  had 
delivered  at  the  Conference,  “The  Qreateet 
Thing  in  the  World,”  “The  Changed  Life,” 
and  “Pax  Vobiacum.  ”  I  recall  one  aentence  of 
that  hour,  a  tribute  to  the  great  evangeliet  who 
had  done  ao  much  to  awaken  the  apiritual  geniua 
of  hia  nature:  “Juat  to  think  how  he  worked  in 
theee  very  fielda  at  a  dollar  a  day,  and  now  he 
is  the  greatest  man  in  the  world.  ’  ’ 

In  a  word,  when  1  think  of  Henry  Drummond, 
I  think  of  a  young  man  with  the  fineet  apiritual 
nature  I  have  ever  known,  and  had  the  Twelve 
Apoatlee  lived  on  earth  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  beloved  dieciple,  neareat 
and  trueet  to  the  Maater’e  heart,  would  have 
been  Henry  Drummond. 

Charles  S.  Barrett. 

Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

THE  WEST  JERSEY  ACADEMY,  BRIDGE- 
TON,  N.  J. 

We  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  front  page  of  thia  issue  show¬ 
ing  two  beautiful  views  of  a  portion  of  the 
buildings  of  the  famous  Presbyterian  Academy 
at  Bridgeton,  in  the  most  healthful  portion  of 
New  Jersey.  Bridgeton  is  a  beautiful  city  of 
12,000  inhabitants,  with  five  Presbyterian 
churches,  making  it  a  fitting  location  for  the 
West  Jersey  Academy  which,  for  half  a  century 
has  been  a  Christian  home  school  and  has  always 
maintained  a  high  rank  for  its  discipline  and 
scholarship.  Its  graduates  are  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  occupying  honorable  positions  in 
both  church  and  State. 

This  institution  is  up  to  date  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  and  has  every  needed  requisite  to  prepare 
young  men  for  college  or  to  fit  them  for  active 
business  life  and  the  responsibilities  of  citizen¬ 
ship.  The  campus  has  sixteen  acres  of  land, 
beautifully  located  and  covered  with  well  fur¬ 
nished  buildings  and  a  gymnasium  and  every 
other  appurtenance  necessary  in  a  model  school. 
The  plant  is  a  valuable  one  and  the  Presbyterian 
denomination  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
success  of  its  work  in  the  past  and  its  promising 
future. 

The  home  life  of  the  school  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  features.  The  principal  with  his  fam¬ 
ily  and  the  boarding  school  scholars  constitute  a 
refined  Christian  home.  Professor  Phoebus  W. 
Lyon,  the  principal  of  this  Academy,  and  his 
noble  wife  are  well  suited  to  the  care  of  such  an 
institution.  Every  scholar  placed  under  their 
charge  becomes  a  member  of  their  own  family, 
and  as  such  is  expected  to  yield  to  his  in¬ 
structors,  the  honor,  obedience  and  respect  due 
from  sons  to  their  parents.  Any  person  having 
sons  to  educate  will  be  furnished  with  full  in¬ 
formation  on  application  to  Professor  Phoebus 
W.  Lyon,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

ONE  NEW  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

Governor  Black  has  signed  the  bill  providing 
for  the  construction  of  a  suitable  fireproof 
building  in  Bryant  Park  to  be  occupied  by  the 
New  York  Public  Library  on  the  Astor,  Tilden 
and  Lenox  foundations,  and  bonds  are  author¬ 
ized  to  the  amount  of  12,500,000  for  the  purpose. 
This  combining  of  the  three  endowments  insures 
to  the  city  a  library  of  which  we  may  well  be 
proud,  and  the  trustees  could  hardly  have  chosen 
a  finer  and  more  central  position.  The  old  reser¬ 
voir  will  be  torn  down  as  soon  as  the  new  water 
mains  authorized  last  year  are  laid  and  ready  for 
use,  and  meanwhile  plans  for  the  new  building 
will  be  prepared  by  the  library  trustees  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion¬ 
ment,  and  no  doubt  the  fine  library  buildings 
latelv  erected  in  Boston  and  Washington  will 
inspire  our  architects  to  plan  for  something 
equally  imposing  and  artistic. 


HAMILTON  BISHOP  HOLMES. 

By  Epher  Whitaker,  D.D. 

The  kindred  and  friends  of  the  Rev.  Hamilton 
R.  Holmes  entrusted  his  mortal  part  to  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  the  cemetery  of  Moriches,  New  York,  on 
the  8th  of  May,  when  the  earth  was  robed  in  the 
beauty  of  springing  grass  and  the  budding  and 
blooming  flowers.  Michael,  the  archangel,  will 
fulfil  his  duty. 

Mr.  Holmes  was  bom  in  Poughkeepsie  on  the 
last  day  of  the  summer  of  1841.  As  the  son  of 
Obadiah  and  Jane  (Van  Wyck)  Holmes  he  had 
the  advantage  of  worthy  Christian  parentage. 
The  influence  of  sisters  in  a  home  of  Christian 
culture  and  refinement  increased  the  happy  effect 
of  parental  training.  Hie  boyhood  made  known 
to  him  the  river  which  flows  through  the  most 
affluent  region  of  America  and  gives  to  that 
region  the  charm  of  picturesque  beauty.  To 
theee  natural  advantages  were  added  the  instruc¬ 
tion  and  training  of  good  schools  and  the  uplift¬ 
ing  power  of  the  worship  of  the  church. 

In  these  propitious  conditions,  a  boy  of  his 
native  genius  could  not  fail  to  manifest  the  bud¬ 
ding  life  that  gave  sure  promise  of  the  blooming 
youth  and  fruitful  manhood  destined  to  follow. 

Now  came  a  change  of  residence  to  the  city  of 
Brooklyn  and  entrance  to  a  wider  experience  and 
more  intense  activity.  The  enlargement  of  his 
social  privileges;  the  more  intellectual  studies 
and  pursuits  of  an  aspiring  mind ;  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  measure  himself  often  by  a  higher  stand¬ 
ard  of  endeavor  and  attainment  animated  his 
efforts  and  increased  his  powers. 

Thus  he  was  fitted  for  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  where  he  was  graduated  with 
honor  in  1863.  It  was  at  the  time  when  Gettys¬ 
burg  and  Vicksburg  manifestly  decided  the  fate 
of  the  slavemasters’  rebellion. 

The  prospects  of  wealth  and  fame  were  now 
presented  to  him.  But  he  had  already  gained 
such  spiritual  devotion  that  he  turned  away  from 
the  common  pursuits  and  prizes  of  men — wealth, 
fame,  social  distinction,  political  power.  Neither 
the  glory  of  war  nor  the  renown  of  statesmanship 
could  charm  him.  He  chose  the  ministry  of 
the  Gospel,  to  turn  men  from  darkness  to  light, 
from  sin  to  holiness,  and  from  death  to  life 
eternal. 

He  entered  the  Union  Theological  Seminary 
and  made  good  use  of  its  matchless  opportunities 
under  Professors  Smith,  Shedd,  Skinner,  Hitch¬ 
cock,  Van  Dyck  and  others.  He  finished  the 
course  in  1866. 

God’s  eternal  providence  sent  him  to  Kingston, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  was  ordained  and  installed  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  1867.  He  per¬ 
formed  hie  pastoral  work  with  diligence  and 
faithfulness  during  five  years,  until  the  failure 
of  hia  health  constrained  him  to  resign  his  at¬ 
tractive  post. 

In  the  year  of  his  ordination  he  became  the 
husband  of  Susan  Maria  Weeks,  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  William  Sidney  and  Mrs.  Eleanor  (Jones) 
Smith.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  at  Long- 
wood,  the  ancestral  home  of  the  bride’s  father. 
On  leaving  Kingston  they  came  to  Longwood. 

There  could  be  no  hope  of  the  speedy  return 
of  physical  strength  for  pastoral  work.  Hence 
the  young  minister  accepted  a  secretaryship  in 
Philadelphia  for  three  years. 

With  somewhat  better  health,  he  was  in  1877 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  Moriches,  L.  I.,  and 
on  the  9th  of  October  he  was  installed.  The 
people  soon  gave  his  ministry  a  cordial  support. 
The  congregation  grew.  Attention  was  given  to 
spiritual  concerns.  Religious  truth  was  heard 
with  tender  consciences,  penitent  hearts,  obedi¬ 
ent  wills.  The  influences  of  the  divine  Spirit 
were  felt,  owned,  desired.  Confession  of  sin 
was  made.  Faith  in  Christ  was  avowed.  The 
membership  of  the  church  increased  in  number 
more  than  fifty  per  cent. 

The  moral  and  spiritual  tone  of  the  whole  con¬ 


gregation  rose.  The  best  men  appreciated  the 
wisdom,  worth  and  work  of  the  zealous  pastor. 

The  benign  influence  of  his  ministry  in 
Moriches  did  not  cease  during  the  fifteen  years 
of  his  pastorate  there.  But  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  of  1892,  it  was  needful  for  him  to  re¬ 
move  farther  from  the  sea.  He  desired  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  unite  with  him  in  requesting  the  Presby¬ 
tery  to  release  him  in  October  following.  This 
was  most  reluctantly  done. 

When  the  request  was  presented  to  the  Presby¬ 
tery  there  were  many  expressions  of  sympathy 
and  regret.  Then  the  following  minute  was 
unanimously  adopted: 

“The  Presbytery  has  heard  with  the  most  pro¬ 
found  regret  that  the  Rev.  Hamilton  B.  Holmes 
has  deemed  it  necessary,  on  account  of  an  af¬ 
fection  of  his  throat,  to  resign  his  pastoral  care 
of  the  church  Moriches  and  to  request  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  to  release  him  therefrom,  in  order  that  he 
may  remove  to  some  place  more  remote  from  the 
sea. 

As  the  congregation  of  Moriches,  though  with 
the  greatest  reluctance,  consents  to  his  desire 
in  this  matter,  the  Presbytery  must  acquiesce. 

But  hie  request  cannot  be  granted  without  the 
Presbytery’s  putting  on  record  the  high  esteem 
and  hearty  affection  of  this  body  for  him.  Hie 
pastorate  of  Moriches  for  fifteen  years  has  been 
supreme  in  excellence,  as  shown  in  the  outward 
prosperity  and  possessions  of  the  congregation, 
especially  in  the  present  church  edifice  and  par¬ 
sonage,  both  planned  by  him,  and  also  shown  by 
the  spiritual  life,  the  growth  and  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  church  itself. 

By  hie  participation  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Presbytery,  he  has  always  given  help  and  com¬ 
fort. 

His  work  as  a  minister  and  his  character  as  a 
Christian  man  have  been  an  increasing  joy  to 
all  the  members  of  this  body,  and  his  activities 
in  all  his  relatione  to  his  fellowmen  have  greatly 
promoted  the  religion  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  absence  of  his  charming  social  spirit,  of 
his  sound  and  mature  judgment,  and  of  hia 
peculiar  originality  of  thought  and  manner,  will 
be  deeply  felt  by  his  associates  here. 

The  prayer  of  the  Presbytery  is  that  his  health 
may  be  speedily  and  perfectly  restored ;  that  his 
noble  Christian  character  and  his  special  quali¬ 
fications  for  ministerial  work  may  have  their 
proper  field  of  usefulness,  and  that  his  relations 
wherever  divine  wisdom  may  guide  him,  may 
be  as  grateful  to  him  as  his  fellowship  in  this 
body  has  been  delightful  and  benign  to  hie  asso¬ 
ciates  here,  and  as  his  service  of  the  Lord  has 
been  useful  throughout  the  bounds  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Long  Island.  ’  ’ 

Thenceforth  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holmes  spent  his 
winters  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  Florida,  or  New 
York  city,  and  his  summers  at  Lake  Placid, 
But  his  health  did  not  return. 

Last  autumn  he  came  to  Long  Island  with  the 
full  conviction  that  the  immeasureable  love  and 
care,  of  which  he  was  there  sure,  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  for  him  than  anything  which  human  hearts 
and  hands  could  bestow  elsewhere. 

The  tide  of  life  slowly  ebbed,  and  at  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning  of  May  6th,  he  passed 
peacefully  and  quietly  away. 

The  funeral  was  on  the  following  Saturday 
afternoon,  in  the  church  of  Moriches.  The  re¬ 
ligious  services  were  led  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Richard 
S.  C.  Webster  of  the  Nassau  Presbytery ;  the 
Rev.  William  I.  Chalmers  of  the  Congregational 
church  of  Riverhead ;  the  Rev.  Clarence  Geddee, 
the  pastor  of  Moriches;  the  Rev.  Epher  Whitaker 
of  Southold,  and  the  Rev.  William  H.  Littell  of 
Setauket.  Other  ministers,  including  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Thomas  Thompson  and  the  Rev.  James  M. 
Denton  also  took  part  in  the  services.  The  pall¬ 
bearers  were  the  ruling  elders  of  Moriches,  who 
had  been  the  fellow-members  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Holmes  in  the  Session  of  the  church :  Messrs. 
Charles  S.  Havens,  Elkanah  S.  Robinson,  Hiram 
Raynor,  George  T.  Osborne.  Egbert  O.  Howell 
and  Jehiah  S.  Raynor. 
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Wouif  OF  CoixnnAi.  ajid  REvoLunonABT  Tims. 
Martha  Washiogton.  By  Anne  Hollinss- 
worth  Wharton.  New  Tork :  Charlea  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sona.  18^  tl.25. 

There  is  an  eapeeial  fitness  in  Mias  Wharton’s 
authorship  of  the  life  of  Martha  Washington. 
Herself  a  gentlewoman  of  Colonial  descent,  she 
not  only  has  a  strong  personal  affinity  for  the 
times  and  the  persons  of  her  chronicle,  but  is 
ardent  and  painstaking  in  her  research,  and  is 
in  touch  with  many  interesting  private  records 
not  easily  accessible  to  the  chance  histcvian. 
It  is  clear  that  the  preparation  of  this  work  has 
taxed  to  the  utmost  all  the  varied  resources  of 
the  biographer.  Familiar,  almost  hackneyed  as 
are  the  incidents  in  the  career  of  the  Father  of 
his  Country,  comparatively  little  has  been  known 
of  the  daily  life,  the  walk  and  conversation,  of 
Martha  Washington.  With  the  reserve  of  a  true 
gentlewoman  of  the  old  school,  she  kept  her  per¬ 
sonality  guarded  alwajrs  within  the  four  walls  of 
home.  Few  family  letters  were  left  undeetroyed 
—absolutely  none  of  the  personal  sort  which  are 
the  main  resource  of  the  analytic  historian  of  to¬ 
day.  For  these  reimons  Miss  Wharton’s  task 
has  been  extremely  difficult,  and  she  deserves 
great  credit  for  her  skill  in  clothing  the  some¬ 
what  meagre  outlines  with  the  warmth  and 
vitality  of  human  interest.  We  find,  perhaps, 
in  her  pages  a  little  too  much  of  the  work-shop. 
With  a  fidelity  to  fact  which  is  sometimes 
wearisome,  she  burdens  her  story  with  guesses 
and  surmises  when  actual  evidence  is  lacking 
or  untrustworthy.  But  on  the  whole  a  true  and 
attractive  picture  of  the  Washington  household 
is  given  us.  And  its  mistress,  however  little  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  charm  of  intellectual  brilliancy, 
is  a  tyi>e  of  womanhood  to  which  our  American 
civilization  owes  much  of  its  best  and  truest. 
Miss  Wharton’s  story  shows  her  heroine  under 
all  the  aspects  of  a  varying  fortune.  We  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  care-free,  luxurious  days  of  early 
wedded  happiness,  the  stirring  experiences  of 
war  time,  the  stately  and  ceremonious  splendor 
of  the  public  life  following  the  Revolution. 
Under  all  circumstances  the  wife  of  Washington 
showed  herself  equal  to  her  high  rdle ;  a  gra¬ 
cious  and  stately  hostess,  a  tender  mother,  a  lov¬ 
ing  wife.  Does  the  part  seem  a  trifie  common¬ 
place  in  the  light  of  our  fin  de  siicle  aspirations  f 
No,  we  long  to  follow  it  more  in  detail.  The 
imagination  dwells  with  a  sense  of  restful  pleas¬ 
ure  on  a  womanhood  so  complete  and  harmonious, 
so  far  removed  from  the  unrest  of  our  modern 
subtleties  and  uncertainties.  We  would  gladly 
multiply  the  record  and  reembody  that  family 
correspondence  so  relentlessly  destroyed.  But 
that  cannot  be.  We  are  constrained  to  take  what 
we  can  get,  acknowledging  gratefully,  mean¬ 
while,  our  debt  to  the  biographer  who  has  given 
us  the  beet  and  most  truthful  picture  we  at  this 
time  possess  of  the  chief  of  Colonial  Damea 

The  House  of  Dreams.  New  York :  Dodd,  Mead 
and  Company. 

This  book  by  an  unnamed  author,  is  a  rev¬ 
erent  and  yet  rather  daring  excursion  into  the 
world  to  come.  The  writer  follows  the  word 
of  revelation  in  the  spirit  of  a  loving  and  large 
minded  faith,  with  very  little  regard  to  tradi¬ 
tional  beliefs  and  accepted  confeesiona  It  is 
an  adroit  as  well  as  an  attractive  presentation 
of  belief  in  final  restoration  of  those  in  whom 
a  spark  of  “love”  lingers  even  after  a  life  of 
sin.  Portions  of  the  book  are  very  true,  beauti¬ 
ful  and  comforting.  Some  chapters  are  nearly 
fiawlees  as  works  of  art  and  imagination  in¬ 
structed  by  a  Christian  training  and  experience. 
As  an  answer  to  the  cry  of  the  cynic,  “Your 
Qod  is  dead  I”  it  is  overwhelming;  as  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  mercy  and  love  of  God  in  the 
death  of  the  children  of  men  and  of  sorrow,  it 
is  all  that  can  be  desired.  We  regard  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  “reetorationism”  in  the  extreme 


case  as  rather  an  excrescence ;  yet  the  writer 
evidently  adepts  it  as  a  pari  of  the  general 
scheme  of  “life. ”  Reading  a  recent  report  of 
Dr.  H.  C.  McCook’s  sermon  on  this  theme  im¬ 
mediately  after  this  little  book  came  to  our 
notice,  we  were  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  “Middle  State”  in  which 
the  ministry  of  Christ  may  be  continued  is  gain¬ 
ing  ground  among  Christian  thinkers.  The  in¬ 
tervention  of  a  modified  “purgatory,”  a  realm 
of  “spirits  in  prison,”  is  made  to  break  the 
ultimate  blankness  of  the  walls  that  shut  us  in 
this  side  of  the  unseen.  The  infinite  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  any  revelation  concerning  such  a 
state,  as  well  as  the  practical  dangars  of  an  abso¬ 
lute  belief  in  its  existence,  must  be  taken  seri¬ 
ously  and  not  thrust  aside.  Christ  was  willing 
to  tell  us  much,  but  He  frankly  said  of  many 
things:  “Ye  cannot  bear  them  now.”  If  a  man 
is  permitted  to  believe  that  any  shreds  of  virtue 
left  in  the  wreck  of  hie  manhood  will  be  taken 
up  and  patched  into  a  new  robe  of  righteousness 
yonder,  the  consequence  might  be  fatal.  Surely 
such  righteousness  might  well  be  styled  “filthy 
rags.  ”  As  to  the  lovingness  of  God’s  providence 
there  need  be  no  doubt;  as  to  life  beyond  this 
life  one  need  have  no  uncertainty.  But  as  to 
processes  and  detail,  we  shall  be  always  in  the 
dark  so  long  as  we  are  in  this  body.  That  is  a 
necessity  of  our  estate.  It  is  natural  to  desire 
to  know ;  a  mystery  is  a  magnet  to  our  thoughts. 
We  may  dream  and  speculate,  communing  with 
wonders,  until  we  arrive  at  some  reasonable  so¬ 
lutions  of  them ;  but  our  views  and  convictions 
will  satisfy  no  one  else.  That  is  why  revelation 
alone  can  be  authoritative,  enduring  and  safe. 
Besides,  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  there 
is  never  any  sin  in  desiring  to  know ;  the  first 
sin  of  record  was  that  desire.  We  remember  a 
saintly  woman  who  said  to  her  child:  “It  is 
neither  best  nor  right  ‘  to  know  what  God  has 
hidden.”  That  was  true  mother  love  and  wis¬ 
dom.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  say  in  conclusion, 
that  the  chapter  entitled  “The  Man  that  was 
saved,”  comes  perilously  near  teaching  the 
monstrous  untruth  that  a  human  love  can  redeem 
another  soul.  If  there  had  been  a  mother-love 
among  men  which  could  save  a  soul  from  hell, 
then  God  could  have  made  one  of  us  the  redeemer 
of  the  race.  Let  us  beware  of  so  belittling  the 
mission  of  Jesus,  while  we  seek  to  make  it  large 
in  our  own  esteem. 

A  History  of  Anti-Pedobaptism — From  the  Rise 
of  Pedobaptism  to  A.D.  1609.  By  Rev. 
Albert  Henry  Newman,  D.D.,  LL.D.  P^ice 
82.  American  Baptist  Publication  Society: 
Philadelphia. 

This  volume  transcends  the  limits  of  the  theme 
and  makes  itself  useful  to  any  student  of  the 
religious  growth  of  the  first  sixteen  centuries, 
because  of  its  careful  treatment  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  Christian  sects  which  arose  throughout 
that  period.  To  the  mind  of  the  author  who  is 
a  Baptist,  and  a  professor  of  Church  History  in 
McMaster  University,  Toronto,  the  reason  for 
this  wide  survey  was  found  in  the  tendency 
toward  the  anti-pedobaptist  position,  as  well 
as  in  the  various  unfounded  claims  based  upon 
hasty  views  of  different  movements.  He  is  a 
true  scholar  in  disowning  at  once  many  points 
of  history  upon  which  Baptist  partisans  insist. 
It  is  refreshing  to  read  such  a  work,  and  find  no 
attempt  to  force  the  evidence.  There  are  few 
examples  in  such  literature  of  perfectly  unbiassed 
use  of  the  materials. 

The  book  is  packed  with  historical  information 
and  analysis  of  the  most  helpful  kind.  The 
author  is  well  known  in  the  American  Society 
of  Church  History  for  the  high  value  of  hie 
work.  He  exhibits  here  all  his  merits  of  style 
and  thought,  and  his  book  will  be  a  welcome 
supplement  to  the  more  pretentious  church  his¬ 
tories.  He  finds  throughout  the  whole  period 
under  review  no  clear  and  consistent  adoption 
of  the  anti-pedobaptist  position,  though  he  rec¬ 
ognizes  many  wayward  approaches  to  it  on  the 


part  of  sects  which  held  much  that  was  distorted 
and  untrue  in  other  respects.  He  is  willing  to 
admit  and  argue  for  things  which  some  Bap¬ 
tists  have  been  accustomed  to  deny,  such  as  the 
self-baptism  of  John  Smyth  in  Holland,  and 
the  use  of  affusion  instead  of  immersion  by  the 
followers  of  Smyth  under  his  leadership.  He 
finds  the  source  of  modem  Baptist- life  and 
growth  in  a  secession  which  took  place  in  1633 
from  a  London  Congregational  Church.  The 
book  is  an  admirable  example  of  scholarship 
used  in  a  fair  and  just  way.  We  commend  it  as 
high-minded,  judicious  and  eminently  sugges¬ 
tive  for  «11  readers  of  history. 

Some  Aspects  of  the  Religious  Life  of  New 
Emglaicd  with  Special  Reference  to  Coh- 
OBBGATIONALISTS.  Lectures  delivered  on  the 
Carew  Foundation  before  Hartford  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary  in  1896.  By  George  Leon 
Walker,  D.D.  New  York,  Boston  and  Chi¬ 
cago:  Silver,  Burdett  and  Company.  81.25. 

The  eminent  author  of  this  volume  disclaims 
an  exhaustive  treatment  of  his  subject  The 
limitations  of  very  frail  health  have  made  an 
arduous  and  protracted  study  of  the  theme  im¬ 
possible.  But  he  ventures  to  make  this  partial 
and  suggestive  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
the  subject  He  sees  its  capability  and  fittingly 
indicates  the  scope  of  thought  by  lectures  upon 
The  Puritan  Period:  1620-1660;  The  Puritan 
Decline:  1660-1735;  The  Great  Awakening  and 
its  Sequels :  1735-17^ ;  The  Evangelical  Reawak¬ 
ening:  1790-1859;  The  Current  Period:  1859- 
1896.  The  work  is  of  necessity  a  rapid  r^ume. 
The  author  is  well  known  as  combining  scholarly 
mental  methods  with  popular  power  in  the  pul¬ 
pit  Wide  reading  is  shown  and  much  valuable 
information  is  brought  out 

The  intent  of  the  book  is  to  trace  the  inner 
religious  life  of  New  England  as  distinguished 
from  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  develop¬ 
ment  “The  dominating  motives,  the  character¬ 
istic  experiences,  the  manifestations  of  spiritual 
power  as  seen  in  the  careers  of  prominent  men 
and  women,”  is  his  statement  of  the  line  of 
thought  followed  which  suggests  much  of  inter¬ 
est  to  the  whole  country.  The  author  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  helping  to  make  a  path  for 
some  future  student  to  walk  in. 

Theory  of  Physics.  By  Joseph  S.  Ames,  Ph.D. 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers.  81.60. 

In  this  volume  of  500  pages.  Dr.  Ames  presents 
a  revision  of  his  annual  lectures  on  general 
physics  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  The 
work,  therefore,  has  the  merits  as  well  as  the 
deficiencies  of  the  lecture  system.  It  is  direct, 
clear,  forcible.  There  is  no  straining  for  rhe¬ 
torical  effect,  and  no  padding  with  obsolete  the¬ 
ories.  It  is  conveniently  arranged  in  five  parts, 
treating  respectively  of  Mechanics  and  Proper¬ 
ties,  of  Matter,  Sound,  Heat,  Electricity  and 
Magnetism,  and  Light.  Each  part  is  systemati¬ 
cally  subdivided,  and  the  whole  is  well  indexed. 
The  text  is  supplemented  by  illustrations  and 
diagrams,  but  there  are  few  descriptions  of  ap¬ 
paratus  or  of  experiments. 

It  is  a  work  of  a  high  grade,  worthy  of  the 
reputation  of  the  author.  It  will  give  the  stu¬ 
dent  information  that  is  accurate,  modern  and 
scientific.  But  it  is  unfortunate  that  it  does 
not  include  a  little  more  of  the  practical  A 
student  does  not  understand  a  science  like  phys¬ 
ics  until  he  understands  it  in  his  mathematics. 
Not  only  must  he  be  able  to  derive  the  mathe¬ 
matical  formulae  which  summarize  the  theories, 
but  also  must  he  be  able  to  apply  these  formulae 
to  the  solution  of  problems.  Collections  of 
problems,  carefully  selected  and  judiciously 
distributed,  would  add  much  to  the  teaching 
value  of  the  book. 

It  seems  unfortunate  that  more  space  is  not 
given  to  some  of  the  applications  of  physics. 
The  fact  that  the  book  treats  of  the  “theory  of 
physics”  will  explain  such  omissions,  but 
scarcely  explains  the  failure  to  mention  Max¬ 
well’s  electro-magnetic  theory  of  light.  Hertz’s 
important  work  with  electric  waves,  and  other 
topics  that  touch  on  the  theories  of  physics. 
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BOOK  NOTES. 

Nothing  is  more  significant  of  the  change 
which  has  of  late  come  over  the  theory  of  educa¬ 
tion  than  the  introductory  chapter  of  Professor 
Oliver  J.  Thacher’s  A  Short  History  of  Media- 
val  Europe.  Sketching  in  a  few  bold  outlines, 
in  a  single  paragraph,  the  condition  of  things 
territorial,  religious,  linguistic,  social,  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  and  again  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth,  he  asks  at  the 
close  of  each  paragraph.  How  did  this  change 
come  about  f  What  is  the  origin  of  new  nation¬ 
alities  f  How  were  the  different  types  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  produced  f  What  infiuence  has  Moham¬ 
medanism  had  on  Modern  Europe  7  What  did 
the  rest  of  Europe  receive  from  Greece  and 
Rome  7  What  new  ideas  and  fresh  impulses 
were  contributed  by  the  barbarian  peoples  to  the 
development  of  Europe  7  In  other  words,  history, 
from  being  taught  as  a  sequence  of  unrelated 
facts  and  events,  is  now  taught  as  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  ideas  in  all  their  interrelations.  There 
is  a  whole  heaven  of  difference  between  them. 
The  questions  raised  in  the  introduction  are  ably 
answered  in  the  chapters  which  follow — ably,  be¬ 
cause  in  such  a  way  as  at  once  to  give  a  resting 
place  for  the  mind  and  an  impulse  to  further  study. 
Mr.  Thacher’s  style  is  clear  and  attractive,  as 
readers  of  his  Apostolic  Age  well  know.  This 
volume  is  an  abridgment  of  a  larger  work  in 
which  Mr.  Thacher  was  one  of  the  collaborators, 
but  it  has  the  character  and  the  value  of  an  in¬ 
dependent  work,  and  is  indeed  an  admirable  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  paradox  that  sometimes  a  part 
is  better  than  the  whole.  There  are  good  maps. 
(Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $1.25. ) 

Leo  XIII.  and  Modem  Civilization,  by  J. 
Bleecker  Miller  of  the  New  York  Bar,  is  a  Very 
clear  and  able  treatment  of  the  effort  of  Leo 
XIII.  to  gain  for  the  Papacy  a  supremacy  in 
thought  and  life  of  all  kinds  from  the  point  of 
view  of  papal  infallibility.  The  argument  is 
judicious  and  thorough,  free  from  all  coarse 
terms  and  invective,  and  dignified  in  style.  The 
author  views  papal  infallibility  as  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  and  the 
theology  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  as  developed  by 
the  papal  church.  He  views  this  culmination 
as  opposed  to  the  welfare  of  the  state,  the  family 
and  the  individual.  The  book  has  great  histori¬ 
cal  value  because  of  the  numerous  citations  of 
authorities.  (The  Eskdale  Press,  New  York. ) 

The  Heart  of  Life,  by  James  Buckham,  is  a 
dainty  little  volume,  dedicated  by  the  author  to 
his  wife.  The  poems  are  all  graceful,  happy  in 
thought  and  in  expression.  Mr.  Buckham  is 
favorably  known  already  from  his  many  contri¬ 
butions  to  Current  Literature,  both  in  prose 
and  verse.  The  present  collection  furnishes  an 
opportunity  to  purchase  for  pocket  use  about 
seventy  “swallow-flights  of  song,  ”  some  being 
only  four  lines  in  length,  and  all  averaging  less 
than  a  page  each.  The  themes  are  wholesome, 
the  phrtme  is  often  very  felicitous,  and  the 
rhythm  is  always  musical.  James  Russell 
Lowell  has  said:  “In  modern  times  the  desire 
for  startling  expression  is  so  strong,  that  people 
hardly  think  a  thought  is  good  for  anything, 
unless  it  goes  off  with  a  pop  like  a  ginger  beer 
cork.’’  These  are  not  poems  of  that  order. 
They  are  of  the  Wordsworth  and  the  Longfellow 
type  instead.  (Copeland  and  Day,  Boston. ) 

Of  course  a  little  bock  on  The  Gospel  as  taught 
by  Calvin,  written  by  a  minister  of  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church,  Dr.  R.  C.  Reed,  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Committee  of  Publication  of  that 
denomination,  will  be  orthodox.  And  it  may 
have  a  mission,  if  it  shall  succeed  in  demon¬ 
strating  that  election  is  a  decree  of  love  and 
tenderness-  The  dilemma  is  noted  by  the  au¬ 
thor,  but  when  it  comes  to  its  solution,  he  is 
no  more  successful  in  nullifying  the  decretum 
horribile  than  many  another  has  been.  The  fact 
is  that  we  believe  as  Calvinists,  but  most  preach 


like  Arminians.  The  other  parts  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  are  more  pleasing  and  as  a  whole  the  book 
is  a  good  one.  (15  cents. ) 

In  the  tragic  story  called  The  Mistress  of  the 
Ranch,  by  Frederick  Thickstun  Clark,  we 
hasten  from  one  graphic  chapter  to  another  until 
the  thrilling  recital  comes  to  a  happy  ending. 
The  story  has  few  characters,  but  each  one  stands 
out  in  bold  relief,  and  human  nature  is  the 
same  in  the  East  or  the  West.  The  gentle  Anny 
and  the  vindictive  Phoebe  Ellen  are  able  to  hold 
our  absorbed  interest,  and  the  men’s  characters 
are  drawn  with  such  faithful  reality  and  withal 
such  telling  humor,  that  one  stops  to  smile  even 
when  life  and  death  are  trembling  in  the  balance. 
A  remarkable  chapter  in  which  ttie  doctor,  dying 
himself,  brings  back  “Anny ’s’’  reason,  will 
leave  the  reader  with  a  train  of  relieved  thoughts, 
and  the  ingenuity  of  plot,  the  natural  descrip¬ 
tions  and  the  originality  of  the  book  will  cause 
it  to  be  read  and  appreciated.  ( Harper  Brothers, 
New  York.  $1.50.) 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

We  noticed  the  rassing  away  of  the  Rev.  Her¬ 
bert  W.  Morris,  D.D.,  at  his  home  in  Roches¬ 
ter,  May  15tb,  in  the  last  Evangelist.  He  was 
an  able  and  successful  pastor,  and  also  an  author 
of  recognized  ability.  A  correspondent  thus 
writes  to  us  of  his  more  important  works:  “Dr. 
Morris’s  literary  labors,  in  lines  outside  bis 
specific  ministry,  ran  through  a  period  of  more 
than  thirty  years.  Before  entering  upon  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  Calvary  Church  of  this  city, 
he  published  his  first  notable  work  on  ‘Science 
and  the  Bible,’  which  reached  the  unusually 
large  sale  of  fifty  thousand  copies.  It  was  repub¬ 
lished  in  England.  Then  followed  at  intervals 
the  ‘Present  Conflict  of  Science  with  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Religion, ’  the  ‘Testimony  of  the  Ages  to 
the  Truth  of  Scripture,’  ‘Celestial  Symbol  Inter¬ 
preted,’  and  ‘Natural  Law  and  Gospel  Teach¬ 
ings.  ’  This  volume  was  published  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Tract  Society  and  republished  by  the  Lon¬ 
don  Tract  Society.’’  Its  sale  was  large. 

In  the  June  Century  Edward  Atkinson  will 
give  a  sketch  of  the  monument  that  is  to  be 
dedicated  on  Boston  Common  on  Decoration 
Day  as  a  memorial  of  the  gallant  Colonel  Robert 
Shaw,  who  commanded  the  First  Massachusetts 
colored  regiment,  and  was  killed  at  Fort  Wag- 1 
ner.  Colonel  Higginson,  who  also  commanded  a  i 
negro  regiment,  will  tell  how  the  colored  troops 
behaved  under  fire,  and  Mr.  William  A  Coffin 
will  write  of  St  Gaudens,  the  sculptor,  who  has 
designea  the  monument,  and  give  many  pic¬ 
tures  of  his  well  known  works. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company  will  soon  publish 
the  first  volume  of  the  Expositor's  Greek  Testa¬ 
ment,  upon  which  much  labor  has  been  expended, 
and  which  is  designed  to  take  the  place  of 
“Alfred’s  Greek  Testament,’’  which  is  both 
out  of  print  and  out  of  date.  The  work  will 
probably  run  into  four  volumes  appearing  about 
a  year  apart.  This  first  volume  covers  the  syn¬ 
optic  Gospels,  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Balmain 
Bruce,  D.  D. ,  Professor  of  Apolwetics,  Free 
Church  College,  Glasgow,  and  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  by  the  Rev.  Marcus  Dods,  D.  D. ,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Exegetical  Theology,  New  College, 
Edinburgh.  Another  monumental  work  which 
is  to  be  issued  in  this  country  by  the  same 
firm,  the  first  installment  to  appear  in  October, 
is  the  English  version  of  the  Polychrome  Bible, 
edited  by  Professor  Paul  Haupt  of  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  Universiity. 

The  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  Company  are  prepar¬ 
ing  a  series  of  small  volumes,  entitled  Hand- , 
hooks  for  Practical  Workers  in  Church  and 
Philanthropy,  under  the  editorship  of  Samuel 
Macauley  Jackson,  Professor  of  Church  History  | 
in  the  New  York  University,  and  a  member  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor¬ 
rection,  who  will  also  contribute  An  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Efforts  on  the  Part  of  the  Church 
to  Help  the  Poor.  Other  volumes  arranged  for 
are  The  Institutional  Church,  by  Edward  Jud- 
son,  D.D.. ;  The  Country  Church,  by  Rev.  Aus¬ 
tin  B.  Bassett;  The  Bible  School,  A  Manual  for 
the  Sunday-School  Worker,  by  Rev.  A.  H. 
McKinney ;  Revivals  and  Missions,  by  J.  Wil¬ 
bur  Chapman,  D.D. ;  Young  People's  So<^ties, 
by  Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon,  D.D. ;  Charity  Or¬ 
ganization  and  Relief  Societies,  by  Charles  D. 
Kellogg;  College  and  University  Settlements, 
by  Processor  C.  R.  Henderson,  D.D.  ;  Working 
People's  Clubs,  by  Robert  Graham;  Friendly 
Visiting,  by  Mies  M.  E.  Richmond.  Care  has 
been  taxen  to  choose  experienced  workers  and 


efficient  writers  and  the  seriee  is  intended  for 
both  lay  and  clerical  readera. 

The  Macmillan  Company  announce  Life  His¬ 
tories  American  Insects,  by  Clarence  Moc»rea 
Weed.  D.S.C.,  a  book  intended  to  introduce  the 
study  of  entomology  to  young  readers  and  which 
will  he  helpful  to  all  teachers  in  nature  studies, 
also  a  volume  of  The  Boston  Browning  Society 
Papers,  representing  the  work  of  that  well  known 
and  erudite  society  from  1886  to  1897. 

NKW  PinBUOATIONB. 

6.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York:  The  Romance 
of  Arenfels  and  Other  Tales  of  the  Rhine;  C.  EUls 

Stevens.  $1.25. - Little  Jonmeys  to  the  Homes  of 

Famous  Women— Christina  Rosetti;  Elbert  Hnb- 
bard.  10  cents. 

'The  Macmillan  Compant,  New  York,  London: 
The  Myths  of  Israel  The  .Ancient  Book  of  Genesis, 
with  Analysis  and  Explanation  of  its  Composition; 
Amos  Kidder  Fiske. - Genesis  of  the  Social  Con¬ 

science.  The  Relation  between  the  Establishment 
of  Christianity  in  Enrope  and  the  Social  Question; 
Prof.  H.  S.  Nash.  $1.50. 

The  Centubt  Company,  New  York:  The  Century 
niostrated  Monthly  Magazine.  YoL  XXXI.  No¬ 
vember,  1806,  to  April,  1897. 

K  AND  J.  B.  Young  and  Company,  Cooper  Union, 
New  York:  The  Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition  as  Il¬ 
lustrated  by  the  Monuments.  A  Protest  against 
the  Modern  School  of  Old  Testament  Criticism:  Dr. 
Fritz  HommeL  Translated  by  Edmmid  McClure, 
MA.,  and  Leonard  Crossly.  $1.75. 

James  Pott  and  Company,  New  York:  The  Di¬ 
vine  Library:  Suggestions  How  to  Read  the  Bible; 
J.  Paterson  Smyth,  B.D.,  LL.D.  50  cents. 

Eaton  and  Mains,  New  York:  The  Sacred  Feast; 
George  Lester.  85  cents. 

Ginn  and  Company,  Boston:  The  Finch  Primer; 
Adelaide  V.  Finch.  85  cents. 

American  Book  Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago:  Bible  Readings  for  Schools.  Edited  by 

Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  86  cents. - 

Brief  Latin  Grammar;  W.  D.  Mooney,  A.M.  75  cents. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Company,  New  York: 
College  Training  for  Women;  Kate  Holiaday  Clag- 
hom,  Ph.D.  $1.26. 

The  Cassell  Publishing  Company,  London,  New 
York:  Union  Square  Library:  A  Free  Lover  in  a 

Far  Land;  Herbert  Compton.  Paper,  50  cents. - 

His  Letters:  Julien  Gordon.  Paper,  60  cents. 

Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York:  The 
Story  of  Jonah  in  the  Light  of  Higher  Criticism; 
Luther  Tracey  Townsend,  D.D.  50  cents. 

Leach,  Shewell  and  Sanborn,  New  York:  In¬ 
troduction  to  American  Literature,  inclnding  Ilins- 
trative  Selections  with  Notes;  F.  Y.  N.  Painter, 
A.M.,  D.D.  $1.26. - Essentials  of  Algebra  for  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools;  Webster  Mills,  S.B.  $1.10. - Stn- 

dents’  Series  of  Latin  Classics:  Entropi  Historia 
Romana.  Selections  from  the  History  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Period.  Edited  with  Notes,  Yocabulary  and 
Theme  Exercises  by  Yictor  S.  Clark.  80  cents. 

Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  Chlci^: 
Thoughts  on  Religion;  George  John  Romanes.  Ed¬ 
ited  by  Charles  Gore,  M.  A.  50  cents. 

The  Robert  Clarke  Company,  Cincinnati:  The 
Covenanter,  the  Cavalier,  and  the  Puritan;  Oliver 
Perry  Temple.  $1.60. 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary  Press:  The 
Ethics  of  Gambling;  W.  Douglass  MacEenzie,  M.  A. 
Cloth,  85  cents;  paper,  20  cents. 

PBKIODIOAIA. 

For  April.  Critical  Review. 

For  May:  Nineteenth  Century;  Fortnightly  Re¬ 
view;  Yale  Review;  The  American  Hebrew;  Good 
Housekeeping;  Northwest  Magazine;  The  Pilot; 
Littell;  Critic;  Literary  Digest;  Architecture;  The 
Christian  School  Journal;  Northern  Messenger; 
Monthly  Bulletin  of  New  York  Free  Circulating 
Library;  Quarterly  Message  concerning  Church 
Missions  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

For  June:  Magazine  of  Art;  What  to  Eat:  Frank 
Leslie’s  Popular  Monthly;  Home  Mission  Monthly: 
Pocket  Magazine;  Gkidey’s  Magazine;  Harper’s 


PAMPHISTS. 


The  Presbyterian  Historical  Society.  Forty-fifth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Council,  1806. 

Winonian  Supplement,  with  Program  of  the  Wi¬ 
nona  Assembly  and  Summer  School. 

TwenW-fifth  Annual  Report  of  Roosevelt  Hospital. 
New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Bul¬ 
letin  114,  Gooseberries;  Bulletin  117,  Spraying  for 


Plum  and  Cherry  Leaf  Spot;  Bulletin  118 
its  Culture,  Yalne  and  Use;  Bulletin  1‘ 
Cutworms:  their  Ravages  and  Treatment. 


Bulletin  117,  Spraying  for 
STOt;  Bulletin  118,  Alndfa: 
1  Use;  Bulletin  Onion 
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XI8SI0NABT  INSTRUCTION  IN  THEOLOGI¬ 
CAL  SEMINARIES. 

An  informal  conference  of  theological  pro- 
feaKMV  was  held  in  Brooklyn,  May  12th  l3th  to 
consider  the  subject  of  missionary  instruction  in 
Theological  Seminaries.  Nine  professors  were 
present  from  eight  seminaries  and  five  denom¬ 
inations.  Other  professors  from  other  denomina¬ 
tions  had  planned  to  be  present,  but  at  the  last 
mcHnent  were  detained.  By  special  invitation 
two  representatives  of  the  Student  Volunteer 
Movement  were  present. 

The  aim  of  the  conference  was  in  keeping  with 
the  motive  prompting  it,  which  was  announced 
by  the  presiding  officer  “as  the  longing  to  know 
whether  steps  may  be  taken  to  emphasize  the 
missionary  idea  in  our  seminaries  and  to  exalt 
in  the  minds  of  the  young  men  the  apostolic 
conception  and  spirit  of  missions.  This  is  why 
we  have  come  together.”  Four  points  served  to 
guide  the  discussion.  1st.  The  place  of  mis¬ 
sionary  instruction  in  the  seminary,  especially 
its  time-relation  to  other  studies.  2d.  The  scope 
of  this  instruction.  3d.  The  methods  of  this 
instruction.  4th.  Special  instruction  of  mis¬ 
sionary  candidates. 

As  the  result  of  prolonged  and  fraternal  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  following  minute  was  adopted,  as 
representing  the  mind  of  the  conference : 

Resolved :  That  being  deeply  sensible  of  the 
opportunities  Ood  is  opening  in  the  world  for 
the  evangelization  of  men ;  and  believing  that 
those  who  are  preparing  for  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel  should  be  thoroughly  penetrated  with 
the  missionary  spirit  and  inflamed  with  a  passion 
for  the  saving  of  human  souls ;  we,  professors  in 
various  seminaries  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ,  do  express  our  solemn  convictions  in  the 
things  following: 

In  order  to  the  awakening  and  the  maintain 
ing  of  the  true  spirit  of  missions,  we  recognize 
the  preeminent  importance  of  promoting  in  our 
Theological  Seminaries  such  influences  as  shall 
develop  and  enrich  the  spiritual  life  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  shall  nurture  in  them  habits  of  devo¬ 
tion  and  of  personal  consecration. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  some  earnest  efforts 
should  be  made  to  secure  more  time  on  the  sem¬ 
inary  curriculum  for  instruction  in  the  whole 
subject  of  missions;  that  its  Bilbical,  historical, 
philosophical,  practical  and  personal  aspects 
should  be  carefully  and  extensively  set  before 
seminary  studens,  to  the  end  that  their  affec¬ 
tions  may  be  roused  and  that  their  minds  may 
be  educated  to  broad  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  missionary  spirit  of  Christianity  and  of  the 
development  of  missions  in  the  past  and  the 
present  claims  of  missions  upon  the  ministry 
and  upon  all  the  churches  of  our  Lord. 

We  express  the  hope  that,  while  in  our  sem¬ 
inaries  all  branches  of  instruction  should  be 
contributory  to  the  missionary  idea  and  should 
conver^  upon  it  as  the  distinctive  note  of  prac¬ 
tical  Christianitv,  some  individual  member  of 
this  Faculty  shall  be  speciflcally  intrusted  with 
the  care  and  development  of  this  subject,  to 
which  shall  be  given  an  increased  proportion  of 
time. 

Hxnrt  M.  Booth,  Aabam  TheoloKtcal  Seminary 
(PresbvJ 

Lewis  O.  Bbabtow,  Tale  Divinity  School  (Cong.) 
'OxoROK  BuLLaN.Kewton  Theologrical  Institution  (Bapt.) 
Charlrs  CuTHBKRT  Hall,  Union  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  (Presby.) 

Jahxs  I.  Good,  Ursinus  School  of  Theology  (Ref.  Ch.  in 
U.  S.  A. 

Edwin  Knox  Mitchki.1.,  Hartford  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  (Cong.) 

Jahxs  F.  Rioos,  Kew  Brunswick  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  Ref.  Ch.  in  U.  S.  A. 

J.  Prxston  SXARL.X,  New  Brunswick  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary.  (Ref.  Ch.  in  U.  S.  A.) 

David  Van  Hornk,  Heidelberg  Theological  Seminary, 
(Ref.  Ch.  in  U.  S.  A. 

This  meeting  marks  a  signifleant  step  forward. 
As  far  as  is  known,  for  the  first  time  have  The¬ 
ological  professors  come  together  to  consider 
specifically  this  pressingly  important  question. 
The  discussion  brought  out  clearly  several  im¬ 
portant  points :  let.  The  need  was  recognized 
by  all  of  a  wider  and  more  specific  instruction 
in  missions.  “The  scope  of  missions,  the  mod- 
«m  enlargement  of  missions  and  the  necessity 
of  a  thorough  knowldege  of  missions  on  the  part 
of  the  ministry  demand  it.  We  are  agreed  on 


this.”  2d.  The  study  of  missions,  especially 
the  biography  of  missions,  was  felt  to  be  a 
large  factor  in  developing  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  seminary,  while  on  the  other  hand  strong 
conviction  was  expressed  that  a  true  broad  mis¬ 
sionary  spirit  is  inseparable  from  a  deep  devo¬ 
tional  life.  3d.  It  was  made  evident  that  more 
definite  attention  is  being  given  and  will  be 
given  to  the  curricula  with  a  view  to  securing 
more  time  for  this  instruction.  One  large  sem¬ 
inary  has  a  committee  now  at  work,  rearranging 
the  curriculum  with  a  view  to  placing  missions 
as  a  required  study  on  the  same  basis  with  any 
other  study. 

It  is  very  evident  that  our  professors  are  ad¬ 
dressing  themselves  to  this  problem  with  marked 
earnesntess  and  care,  and  such  a  meeting  as 
this  has  a  tremendous  bearing  on  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  coming  leaders  of  the  church  for  a 
world-wide  ministry. 


“  MISPRINT  IN  THE  LARGER  CAT¬ 
ECHISM.” 

Mr.  Editor  :  In  your  issue  of  the  13th  inst, . 
there  appears  a  reprint  from  the  Presbyterian 
Witness  of  Halifax,  N.  S.,  which,  while  partly 
true,  will  certainly  occasion  misapprehension 
concerning  the  American  (United  States)  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Church,  which 
contains  the  Larger  Catechism.  The  author  in 
the  Witness  writes  (italics  his  own) : 

“A  curious  misprint  appears  in  editions,  Brit¬ 
ish  and  American,  of  the  Larger  Catechism, 
that  have  been  printed  in  the  course  of  the  last 
fifty  years  or  more.  We  do  not  say  all  editions, 
but  all  we  have  seen,  and  we  believe  that  we 
are  correct  in  saying  all." 

The  article  referred  to  was  manifestly  written 
after  a  brief  conference  held  in  my  office,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  of  representatives  from  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Canada  and  of  several  of  the 
Presbyterian  churches  of  the  United  States.  At 
this  conference,  the  editor,  I  believe,  of  the 
Witness  was  present.  In  the  course  of  conversa¬ 
tion  I  called  attention  to  a  misprint  in  the  Brit- 
iah  editions  of  the  Larger  Catechism,  in  the  an¬ 
swer  to  question  105,  What  are  the  sins  forbid¬ 
den  in  the  first  commandment  f  In  the  enumer¬ 
ation  of  sins  occurs  the  following  (correct),  "us¬ 
ing  unlawful  means  and  trusting  in  lawful 
means."  The  misprint  is  in  substituting  un¬ 
lawful  for  lawful  in  the  second  clause  of  the 
sentence. 

The  error  was  discovered  by  me  when  prepar¬ 
ing  for  the  press  an  edition  of  the  Standards 
which  was  published  in  1891.  In  preparing  that 
edition,  I  carefully  collated  the  second  edition 
of  the  Westminster  Standards  published  in  1658, 
two  Scotch  editions  published  in  the  present 
century  (1843,  1886),  the  United  States  Princeps 
of  1789,  the  second  United  States  edition  of 
1797  and  all  the  leading  editions  issued  under 
the  authority  of  our  General  Assembly  from  that 
date  onward.  The  error  occurs  in  both  of  the 
modern  Scotch  editions  and  in  the  United  States 
Princeps,  which  was  evidently  printed  from  a 
Scotch  edition  of  the  last  century.  The  mis¬ 
print,  probably,  was  not  a  “printer’s  error,” 
but  the  mistake  of  a  proof  corrector  who  did  not 
appreciate  the  propriety  of  the  term  “unlawful” 
as  it  appears  in  the  original  Westminster  Cate¬ 
chism.  That  error,  which  was  reproduced  in 
the  Princeps  edition  of  the  General  Assembly, 
was  corrected  in  the  second  United  States  edi¬ 
tion,  and  has  never  reappeared  in  any  edition 
since  published  by  the  authority  of  our  General 
Assembly. 

The  article,  reprinted  by  you  from  the  Wit¬ 
ness,  concludes  as  follows  ( italics  mine) : 

“The  Presbyterian  Board  at  Philadelphia  will 
in  future  editions  make  the  necessary  correction, 
and  also,  we  trust,  will  publishers  in  Scotland. 
Dr.  Craven  of  the  Presbyterian  Board,  has  called 
the  attention  of  the  Assembly  Clerks  to  the  mat¬ 
ter.” 


No  correction  is  needed  in  editions  published 
by  the  authority  of  our  General  Assembly,  since 
for  one  hundred  years  all  such  editions  have,  in 
respect  to  the  misprint  alluded  to,  been  without 
enror.  I  did  indeed,  several  years  ago  (1891) 
call  the  attention  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Established 
Church  and  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  to  the 
matter.  A  courteous  answer  was  received  from 
the  latter,  the  late  Dr.  Blaikie,  acknowledging 
the  existence  of  the  error  mentioned,  but  giving 
no  assurance  that  an  effort  would  be  made  to 
have  it  corrected.  FVom  the  Clerk  of  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church  of  Scotland  no  reply  has  been 
received.  E.  R.  Craven, 

Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publica¬ 
tion  and  Sabbath- school  Work. 

IN  BEHALF  OF  TACATION  SCHOOLS. 

With  the  closing  of  the  doors  of  the  public 
schools,  for  the  summer  vacation,  begins  a  sea¬ 
son  dreaded  by  the  children  of  the  poor.  For 
them  there  is  no  playground  save  the  hot  and 
j  dusty  street ;  nor  any  place  of  rest  other  than 
their  own  close  rooms  in  the  crowded  tenements. 
For  three  years  the  New  York  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  has  main¬ 
tained  the  Vacation  Schools  during  the  six 
weeks  of  the  hot  term  in  July  and  August.  The 
cool,  clean  and  well-ventilated  class-rooms  of 
the  public  school  buildings  afford  an  acceptable 
contrast  to  the  stifling  tenements,  narrow  court¬ 
yards  and  crowded  streets. 

No  text-books  are  used.  For  the  very  little 
ones  there  is  music  and  dancing,  frolic  and  fun, 
with  simple  instruction  in  color,  form  and  nota¬ 
tion  introduced  in  the  form  of  play.  The  little 
men  are  given  lessons  in  paper-folding,  cutting, 
pasting,  simple  sewing  and  clay-modeling.  The 
girls  of  eight  years  of  age  and  upward  are 
taught  advanced  sewing,  cutting-out,  dress-mak¬ 
ing,  singing,  modeling  and  composition;  and 
every  day  they  are  allowed  a  delightful  half 
hour’s  impromptu  dancing  on  the  cool  ground- 
floor  of  the  school,  the  piano  accompaniment 
being  played  by  a  teacher.  The  boys  are  in¬ 
structed  in  designing,  map-drawing,  clay-model¬ 
ing,  wood-cutting,  carving,  carpentering,  mili¬ 
tary  drill  and  vocal  music.  Discipline  is  main¬ 
tained,  but  such  discretion  is  used  that  learn¬ 
ing  becomes  a  pleasure,  and  attendance  a  privi¬ 
lege. 

For  1894  the  average  attendance  was  933,  at  a 
cost  of  11.5  cents  per  day  for  each  child.  For 
1895  the  number  of  attendances  was  98,880,  the 
daily  average  being  3,296.  The  cost  of  the  six 
weeks  term  was  only  5.6  cents  per  day  for  each 
child.  For  1896  the  number  of  attendances  was 
101,009,  the  cost  being  reduced  to  4.9  cents  per 
day  for  each  child.  Thousands  of  children  were 
turned  away  from  the  six  schools  last  season,  for 
lack  of  space  and  funds.  At  least  ten  schools 
will  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  coming  sea¬ 
son.  Whether  we  can  undertake  the  four  addi¬ 
tional  schools  will  depend  upon  the  generous 
response  of  our  subscribers,  and  upon  their 
replying  to  our  appeal  before  the  first  of  June, 
when  final  arrangements  will  have  to  be  made. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  expenses 
have  to  be  met  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  The 
buildings  only  are  provided  by  the  Board  of 
Elducation.  To  how  many  poor  children,  this 
summer,  will  you  give  daily  happiness  and 
respite  from  our  torrid  August  weather  ?  The 
cost  per  child  is  $1.50;  therefore  it  is  easy  to 
guage  the  number  you  actually  benefit  This  is 
such  a  thoroughly  practical  form  of  charity  that 
it  appeals  to  everyone. 

Checks  should  be  made  payable'!||to  Warner 
Van  Norden,  Treasurer,  25  Nassau  Street  New 
York,  distinctly  marked,  “For  the  Vacation 
Schools,”  and  may  be  sent  to  William  H.  Tol- 
man.  General  Agent,  at  106  East  Twenty-second 
Street,  New  York  City.  Truly  yours, 

R.  Fulton  Cutting,  President. 
New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Poor. 


May  27,  1897. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  Syracuse  Post  of  May  19th  makes  this, 
in  the  main,  admirable  comment,  in  view  of  the 
convening  of  the  General  Assembly : 

Possibly  no  more  representative  American  re¬ 
ligious  body  exists  than  the  assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  North,  which  meets  in 
Warsaw,  Ind.,  to-morrow.  The  parallel  between 
the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government 
and  ^e  government  of  the  United  States  is  only 
a  trifle  lees  signiticant  than  the  remarkable 
record  that  the  church  has  made  through  its 
individual  members  in  the  affairs  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Whatever  men  may  say  of  the  deplorable 
features  of  the  faith  of  Calvin,  and  of  the  un¬ 
lovely  characteristics  of  the  straightest  sect  of 
the  church  and  of  the  unfortunate  narrowness 
that  has  caused  the  separation  of  the  highest 
body  of  the  denomination  from  some  of  its  wisest 
men,  nothing  certainly  can  be  said  to  r^uce  the 
evidences  of  what  the  Presbyterian  Church  has 
done  for  political  liberty  in  this  country  and  in 
many  otner  countries.  Remembering  Cromwell 
and  William  of  Orange,  and  what  America  owes 
to  the  Puritans  of  early  New  England  in  the 
founding  of  the  Nation,  and  of  the  achievements 
of  the  Presbyterians  in  bringing  about  the  flnal 
separation  of  the  Colonies  from  their  fussy, 
mistaken  old  foster  mother,  it  becomes  apparent 
that  the  religious  faith  from  which  has  evolved 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  to-day  has  formed, 
indeed,  a  large  part  of  the  rugged  foundations 
of  Anglo-Saxon  freedom. 

Bancroft  ascribes  the  beginning  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress  to  the  Whig  Club  of  New  York, 
founded  in  1752,  and  this  body  was  so  largely 
composed  of  Presbyterians  that  the  Tories  called 
it  the  “Presbyterian  Junta.”  The  first  relig¬ 
ious  body  that  urged  the  American  colonists  to 
take  up  arms  was  the  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Philadelphia.  They  were  the  Dis¬ 
senters,  and  the  habit  of  dissenting  which  they 
had  learned  in  their  religious  faith  stood  them 
and  the  country  in  good  stead.  It  needed  relig¬ 
ious  conviction  hewn  out  of  granite  to  lead  men 
to  do  the  things  these  men  did,  and,  considering 
all  things,  the  roughness  of  it  may  be  condoned. 

The  country  then  has  a  great  deal  to  thank  the 
Presbyterians  of  the  past  for,  and  in  many  ways 
the  debt  of  gratitude  has  been  increasing  up  to 
the  present  time.  The  church  is  still  furnish¬ 
ing  strong  men  for  the  use  of  the  state,  and  the 
proposal  to  make  General  Harrison  the  modera¬ 
tor  of  the  coming  assembly  shows  that  its  men, 
no  matter  how  busy  with  great  affairs  of  state 
or  business,  still  find  time  to  take  a  more  than 
passive  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  church. 

It  is  encouragi^  to  learn  that  the  coming 
assemblies  of  the  inesbyterian  Church  ( for  the 
assembly  at  Warsaw  is  but  one  of  four  Presby¬ 
terian  assemblies  that  are  to  meet  within  the 
next  month)  are  likely  to  have  no  interesting 
news  matter  to  furnish  in  the  way  of  heresy 
trials.  There  have  been  already  too  many  of 
these,  both  for  the  good  of  the  church  and  of 
the  cause  of  religion  at  large.  There  are  greater 
things  to  do  in  this  latter  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  problems  as  great  to  be  faced  as 
any  that  the  Presbyterians  of  America  have 
helped  to  solve. 


The  Home  Journal,  our  respected  coniempo- 
rary,  “founded  by  Morris  and  Willis  in  1846,” 
prints  a  good  likeness  of  that  very  roving  and 
robust  Presbyterian,  the  Rev.  John  McNeill, 
who  has  been  holding  forth  in  our  chief  halls 
and  the  Fifth  Avenue  and  Tabernacle  Churches 
for  two  or  three  weeks  past.  It  is  doubtless  Mr. 
Morris  Phillips  (whose  initials  are  signed)  who 
thus  writes  of  this  man  of  genuine  power  and 
consecration : 

Within  the  present  year  Scotland  has  sent  us 
two  of  her  greatest  divines — Ian  Maclaren  and 
John  McNeil.  The  latter  is  with  us  now,  and 
we  should  make  much  of  him.  He  is  honest, 
sincere,  powerful,  scholarly,  eloquent,  and  terri¬ 
bly  in  earnest;  a  man  of  strong  frame  and  ex¬ 
pressive  features,  with  a  rich  and  melodious 
voice.  He  is  in  the  prime  of  life;  can  talk  in 
our  largest  halls,  without  seeming  effort,  for  an 
hour  or  two  at  a  time,  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  every  day  in  the  week,  without  physical  or 
mental  fati^e.  His  prayer  is  delivered  with 
marked  feeling,  his  diction  is  simple  but  beau¬ 
tiful,  his  illustrations  descriptive,  well  drawn, 
and  frequently  poetic. 

There  is  nothing  small,  pun^,  affected,  or  luke 
warm  about  him ;  he  is  convincing.  He  is  full 
of  health  and  strength,  full  of  religion,  and  full 
of  humor.  He  is  so  enthusiastic  that  he  is 


wholly  unconscious  of  the  effect  he  produces. 
While  deliverings  sermon,  he  will  run  his  fingers 
wildly  through  his  shock  of  thick  brown  hair ; 
he  buttons  and  unbuttons  his  coat  every  two  or 
three  minutes  without  realizing  what  he  is 
doing;  he  thrusts  his  hands  in  his  trousers 
pockets  frequently  and  unwittingly ;  and  is  so 
interested  in  his  work  and  so  overflowing  with 
high  spirits  and  enthusiasm  that  occasionally 
he  becomes,  not  only  dramatic,  but  theatric  and 
noisy,  exploding  rather  than  uttering  his  words, 
clapping  his  hands  and  stamping  with  his  feet. 
But  none  of  these  gesticulations  or  movements 
are  made  for  effect ;  ho  is  so  full  of  good  spirits 
that,  while  he  is  not  at  work,  and  while  the 
choir  is  singing,  he  will  beat  time  with  his 
hand,  tap  the  floor  with  his  feet,  and  join 
in  the  song,  all  unknowingly.  You  hear  no 
Moody  grammatical  slips,  and  he  never  says 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  but  always  men  and 
women. 

When  giving  expression  to  what  might  seem 
hard  and  too  severe  remarks,  he  will  precede  this 
free  criticism  with  such  a  sentence  as  this: 
“The  sharpest  things  I  say  to  you  I  first  try  on 
the  edge  of  my  own  soul.”  There  is  nothing 
of  the  Aminadab  Sleek  in  the  make-up  of  John 
McNeill.  His  is  a  sweet  and  joyous  religion. 
They  call  him  “the  Scottish  Spurgeon,”  and 
he  reminds  me  occasionally  of  that  great  Eng¬ 
lish  divine. 

The  Baptist  minister.  Rev.  Dr.  McArthur, 
thinks  that  “Mr.  Moody’s  revival  meetings  did 
much  harm  and  but  little  good,  ”  and  Rev.  Mad 
ison  Peters,  pastor  of  the  Bloomingdale  Church, 
agrees  with  McArthur.  These  and  a  few  other 
^w  York  ministers  say  that  “sensational 
preachers  draw  pe(mle  from  the  churches.” 
What  if  they  do  ?  Where  is  the  harm  ?  If  these 
critics  would  keep  their  churches  full,  let  them 
make  their  sermons  as  eloquent  and  attractive  as 
do  the  Spurgeons,  the  Beechers,  the  Macgregors, 
the  Moodys,  and  the  McNeills.  There  is  no  use 
in  raving  against  these  strong  men;  make  your 
own  pulpits  stronger,  gentlemen,  and  you  will 
have  no  cause  to  criticise  or  complain  of  the 
preachers  who  draw  people  away  from  your 
churches. 

John  McNeill  has  no  patience  with  what  he 
terms  ‘  ‘  bastard,  unnatural  reverence.  ”  “  Stop,  ’  ’ 
he  says,  “this  pitiful  whining  to  God.  No 
change  of  tone  is  needed  in  addressing  the 
Almighty,  not  in  preaching  by  ministers  nor  in 
prayers  from  the  people.  Speak  naturally;  no 
special  voice,  no  weeping,  snivelling  tone,  is 
needed.  ” 


The  Rochester  Post-Express  says  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  anatomy  of  an  angel  has  created  quite 
a  stir  in  Syracuse — Bishop  Huntington  and  the 
rector  of  St  Mark’s  being  at  some  difference  on 
the  subject : 

It  appears  that  in  a  beautiful  memorial  win¬ 
dow  that  has  been  presented  to  St.  Mark’s 
Episcopal  church  by  ex-Mavor  McIntosh,  of 
Auburn,  there  were  three  full-length  figures  of 
angels,  one  sitting  and  one  kneeling,  and  the 
third,  a  transfigured  angel,  standing  on  a  foun¬ 
dation  of  clouds  that  to  the  building  committee 
didn’t  seem  too  secure.  The  third  angel,  being 
transfigured,  according  to  the  artist’s  conception, 
was  devoid  of  wings.  The  window,  which  was 
designed  in  New  York,  was  approved  by  Bishop 
Huntington  as  artistically  ana  scripturally  cor¬ 
rect,  and  was  placed  in  the  church.  There  it 
remained  for  one  Sunday,  admired  by  the  con 
gregation.  Then  the  building  committee,  headed 
by  the  rector,  the  Rev.  W.  Delaney  Wilson,  who 
is  a  scholar  of  repute,  served  notice  on  its  donor 
that  a  window  with  such  an  undeveloped  angel 
as  the  center  one  could  not  remain  in  that  church. 
Bishop  Huntington  maintained  that  orthodoxy 
was  not  outoaged  by  the  representation  of  an 
angel  without  wings,  and  he  and  others  have 
one  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  window  is  the 
nest  that  has  ever  been  set  up  in  the  Central 
New  York  diocese.  A  majority  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  are  said  to  follow  their  bishop ;  but  the 
rector  and  his  committee  were  firm,  obstinately 
insisting  that  the  Bible  says  angels  have  wings. 
The  window  has  been  removed.  It  is  added  that 
Mr.  McIntosh,  who  had  intended  by  other  gifts 
to  further  beautify  the  church,  now  declares 
that  not  one  cent  more  will  he  given  to  St. 
Mark’s.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  question  is 
momentous,  and  in  all  piety  it  is  to  he  regretted 
that  Jacob  did  not  have  a  kodak,  for  angels  who 
made  use  of  a  ladder  might  have  been  angels 
without  wings.  Here  we  have  many  of  uiat 
kind ;  we  all  know  them  well ;  but  poor  Syracuse 
still  gropes  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance.  So¬ 
berly,  however,  so  bitter  and  serious  a  church 
discussion  of  such  a  point,  in  this  age  and  in 
such  a  place,  seems  very  strange.  If  it  were 
solely  on  the  ground  of  artistic  consistency  it 


might  be  excused,  but  it  is  absurd  to  make  it 
theoli^ical.  There  might  as  well  be  acrimoni¬ 
ous  dispute  as  to  whether  the  true  devil  has 
horns  and  a  red  tail — but  perhaps  the  Syracuse 
objectors  have  equally  positive  views  on  those 
points  and  will  talce  offense  at  scornful  reference 
to  them. 

The  Independent  holds,  with  very  many  oth¬ 
ers,  that  Governor  Black  does  not  succeed  in 
giving  any  substantial  reason  for  virtually 
breaking  down  the  present  law,  in  his  memoran¬ 
dum  accompanying  the  Civil  Service  measure 
of  the  recent  Albany  legislature : 

Speaking  for  himself  and  his  party  he  declares 
that  both  believe  in  “an  honest,  practical  and 
competent  civil  service  stripped  of  sham  and 
subterfuge,”  and  he  would  have  us  believe  that 
it  is  the  design  of  the  new  law  to  accomplish 
this  object,  ft  is  bard  to  treat  such  a  proposi¬ 
tion  seriously.  The  new  law  proposes  to  nave 
two  distinct  examinations,  one  by  the  Civil 
Service  Board,  the  other  under  the  direction  of 
the  appointing  officer ;  one  to  determine  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  merit  and  the  other  the  question  of  fit¬ 
ness,  as  though  merit  and  fitness  were  as  dis¬ 
tinct  as  character  and  practical  knowledge  and 
required  separate  examination !  If  this  proposal 
is  not  itself  “sham  and  subterfuge,”  intended 
to  cover  a  partisan  raid  on  the  offices,  what  is 
it  ?  If  the  Civil  Service  Law  needs  amendment, 
and  those  who  are  committed  to  the  principle 
believe  that  it  can  be  improved,  let  it  be 
amended  in  an  honest,  straightforward  way.  In 
any  such  attempt  the  Governor  and  the  L^nsla- 
ture  would  have  the  co-operation  of  the  Civil 
Service  Reform  Association  and  all  others  who 
want  a  pure  and  efficient  non-Mrtisan  public 
service.  It  is  vain  for  Governor  Black  to  try  to 
persuade  himself  or  the  public  that  the  bill 
which  has  become  a  law  by  his  signature  is  in 
the  interest  of  a  purer  civil  service.  It  is  really 
“sham  and  subterfuge.” 


The  Christian  Advocate  renews  the  precept 
“Remember  the  Boys”  with  this  example: 

The  late  Rev.  William  Kincaid  was  one  of  six 
young  ministers  from  Lafayette  Street  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Buffalo,  who  gave  themselves 
to  this  work  during  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Heacock.  When  the  twenty  fifth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  settlement  of  Dr.  Heacock  was  cele¬ 
brated,  Dr.  Kincaid  was  present  and  referred  to 
the  hospitality  which  he  had  received  in  that 
church  in  these  striking  words:  “I  see  a  strange 
boy,  clad  in  country  homespun,  entering  shyly 
the  door  of  the  Lafayette  Street  Church,  drop¬ 
ping  timidly  into  a  seat,  and  drinking  in  with 
swelling  heart  the  words  of  life  spoken  by  the 
pastor.  I  see  him  there,  week  after  week,  in 
the  young  people’s  meeting,  not  only,  but  in  the 
Bible  class  and  mission  Sabbath-school,  acquir¬ 
ing  a  taste  for,  and  a  taste  of,  labor  for  the 
Saviour,  and  afterward  in  the  pastor’s  study 
confessing  hie  desire  to  preach  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ  to  others.  Still  later  I  discern 
him  pushing  his  way,  by  the  help  of  God, 
through  innumerable  difficulties  to  the  pulpit, 
and  at  last  proclaiming  with  a  humble  measure 
of  success,  but  with  a  glorious  measure  of  hap¬ 
piness,  the  Gospel  to  his  fellow-men.” 


The  Commonwealth  of  Philadelphia,  our  ex¬ 
cellent  Baptist-  contemporary,  questions  the 
soundness  of  a  recent  ruling  by  one  of  our  State 
courts: 

A  decision  has  just  been  rendered  in  one  of  the 
Michigan  courts,  which,  if  sustained,  will  bar 
the  Bible  from  Uie  public  schools  of  the  state. 
It  seems  that  a  book  made  up  of  selected  read¬ 
ings  from  the  Bible  has  been  used  in  some  of 
the  schools.  Against  this  one  of  the  taxpayers 
appealed  as  being  in  the  nature  of  religious  in¬ 
struction,  which  the  constitution  of  the  state 
prohibits.  The  presiding  judge  in  quite  an  ex¬ 
tended  argument  sustained  the  appeal,  and 
adjudged  such  reading  as  coming  within  the 
prohibition  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state. 
We  know  that  there  are  many  believers  in  the 
Christian  faith  who  will  accord  with  this  de¬ 
cision.  For  ourselves,  however,  we  cannot  agree 
wi^  them.  It  seems  to  us  that  while  there  is 
and  should  be  no  state  airport  of  any  sectarian 
order  this  is  essentially  a  Christian  nation.  The 
custom  of  administering  oaths  in  our  courts  of 
justice,  the  offering  of  prayer  at  the  sessions  of 
our  legislatures,  and  tne  very  framing  of  our 
almanacs  and  observance  of  holidays  is  sufficient 
roof  of  this.  It  sems  to  us  that  this  Michigan 
ecision  would,  if  consistently  carried  out,  ob¬ 
literate  all  state  recognition  in  any  way  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  for  that  we  do  not  believe 
our  people  are  prepared. 
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The  Three  Great  Apostles. 


SUVDAT.  jrm  6.  1M7. 

XXIII.— PAUL’S  GRBAT  SUCCESS  IN 
EPHESUS. 

Acte  zriii.  23-xix.  41. 

When  Paul  eet  forth  from  Antioch  on  hia 
third  miasionary  journey,  early  in  the  apring  of 
54  A.  D.,  he  waa  accompanied  by  Timothy  and  by 
Elraatua  of  Corinth  (xiz.  22,  compare  Bom.  xri. 
23)  alao  Caiua  and  Ariatarchua  of  Macedonia 
(Acte  xix.  29),  who  with  Eraatue  appear  to  have 
gone  with  him  from  Greece  to  Paleetine.  Titua 
waa  alao  of  the  party,  aa  certain  allueione  in 
the  epiatlee  lead  ua  to  infer  (Gal.  ii.  1,  compare 
2  Cor.  ii.  13).  Luke  certainly  waa  not,  or  we 
ehould  have  had  more  detaile  of  the  journeying 
through  Phrygia  and  Galatia  (Acte  xviii.  23). 
Ae  has  already  been  shown,  the  Phrygo-Galatian 
territory  included  the  citiee  where  Paul  preached 
on  hia  first  journey,  Derbe,  Lyatra,  Iconium 
and  perhaps  Antioch  in  Pisidia.  At  this  time 
Paul,  in  setting  the  churches  in  order,  made 
arrangements  for  a  regular  system  of  contribu¬ 
tions  for  the  need  of  the  Paleetine  Chriatiana, 
who  during  all  the  apostolic  period  appear  to 
have  been  far  poorer  than  their  Gentile  brethren. 

Meanwhile  in  Ephesus  Paul’s  Clorinthian 
friends,  Priscilla  and  Aquila  (compare  Ac. xix.2), 
had  been  a  leaven  of  truth.  They  appear  to  have 
gathered  around  themselves  a  little  circle  of 
Ephesian  Jews  (“the  brethren’’  of  xviii.  27), 
though  with  no  attempt  to  form  a  Christian 
church.  They  were  eventually  joined  by  a  bril¬ 
liant  and  eloquent  man,  Apollos  of  Alexandria. 

It  was  not  so  strange  as  at  first  appears  that 
Apollos  knew  about  Jesus  only  from  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  John  the  Baptist.  John’s  preaching  had 
created  a  ferment  which  was  felt  in  the  most 
distant  Jewish  communitiea  The  whole  Jewish 
people  were  at  that  time  eagerly  expecting  the 
Messiah ;  they  knew  that  he  was  to  be  heralded 
by  a  prophet  and  they  recognized  John  as  that 
prophet.  But  the  excitement  caused  by  Jesus 
was  entirely  local.  He  was  not  at  all  such  a 
Messiah  as  the  nation  wanted,  and  in  a  time 
when  no  general  means  of  communication  exist, 
news  travels  slowly  except  when  it  is  spread  by 
people  who  are  greatly  interested.  Apollos  knew 
that  John  had  announced  Jesus  as  the  Messiah 
and  he  had  accepted  Him  as  such,  but  he  knew 
nothing  of  His  teachings.  Aquila  and  Priscilla 
were  able  to  complete  his  knowledge.  Appar¬ 
ently  they  themselves  had  not  taught  in  the 
synagogue  but  had  merely  spoken  of  Jesus  in 
private.  Apollos  was  one  who  would  naturally 
make  his  views  known  in  a  public  way,  and  these 
humble  but  better  informed  believers  did  not 
attempt  to  set  him  right  in  public,  an  attempt 
which  would  certainly  have  created  two  parties. 
They  taught  him  privately,  and  it  was  a  measure 
of  prudence  on  both  his  part  and  theirs  that  he 
took  his  newly  acquired  knowledge  to  Achaia, 
leaving  it  to  Paul  on  his  return  to  Ephesus  to 
complete  in  the  synagogue  the  imperfect  teach¬ 
ings  of  Apollos. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Ephesian  Christians 
whom  Paul  found  on  his  arrival  (xix.  1-3),  were 
converts  of  the  eloquence  of  Apollos  before  hie 
more  perfect  instruction  by  Aquila  and  Priscilla ; 
it  is  also  possible  that  like  him  they  may  have 
accepted  Jesus  on  the  reports  of  John’s  teach¬ 
ings  which  had  come  to  them  from  some  other 
source.  In  either  case  their  ignorance  became 
known  to  Paul  when  he  asked  them  if  they  had 
received  the  Holy  Spirit  They  had  never  heard 


of  Christ’s  promise  to  send  the  Spirit  to  His 
disciples,  ^"of  His  descent  upon  them  at  Pen¬ 
tecost 

These  disciples  had  already  been  baptized 
(vs.  3)  and  the  fact  that  Paul  rebaptized  them 
(vs.  5)  opened  the  door  to  much  discussion 
as  to  the  function  of  baptism  and  the  propriety 
of  repeating  it  when  a  man  goes  from  one  form 
of  Christianity  to  another,  as  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  to  a  Protestant  Church,  or  vice  versa, 
liie  simple'  explanation  appears  to  be  that  in 
this  case  the  question  was  of  these  disciples’ 
ignorance  of  the  fact  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (vs.  2), 
which  could  not  have  been  the  case  if  they  had 
received  Christian  baptism  (see  Matt'xxviii. 
19).32The  rite  administered  by  Paul  in  this  case 
was  therefore  not  a  re-baptism  into  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church,  for  John’s  baptism  had  not  been 
Christian  baptism.  It  was,  no  doubt,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  convinced  by  experience  of 
the  reality  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  baptism  was 
at  once  followed  by  the  ceremony  of  verse  6. 

Long  ^fore  the  birth  of  Christ,  Ephesus  had 
been  celebrated  as  the  home  of  magical  arte. 
When  about  two  years  before  the  present  time 
the  Emperor  Claudius  had  banished  all  Jews 
from  Rome,  he  had  included  in  the  edict  all 
astrologers  and  magicians.  Many  of  these  had 
come  to  Ephesus,  where  they  would  feel  sure  of 
a  welcome.  It  was  probably  because  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  arrival  men’s  minds  were  un- 
UB^ly^irec^  to  inagic  that  PauUwas*Tnacle 
the  instrument  of J  such  miracles  as  he  did  not 
elsewhere  perform — miracles  which,  surpassing 
in  the  same  field  the  arte  of  the  magicians,  would 
turn  the  attention  of  the  magic-loving  Ephesians 
to  the  Christian’s  God  as  more  powerful  than 
tEeirdeitie&  BuT to  stop  at"^owin^this*would 
not  have  given  them  a  true  notion  of  God ;  they 
would  merely  have  added  Him  to  their  list  of 
wonder  working  deities.  That  the  power  of 
the  Christian’s  God  was  not  something  that  any 
man  might  conjure  with  was  impressively  shown 
in  the  case  of  the  sons  o  Sceva,  a  Jewish  priest 
of  note,  who,  like  so  many  Jews  of  the  time, 
practiced  magic.  They  undertook  to  perform 
their  acts,  as  Paul  his  miracles,  in  the  name  of 
Jesus.  But  the  evil  spirit,  while  expressly  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  authority  of  Jesus,  refused  to 
assume  that  it  had  been  delegated  *to  them ; 
with  the  result  that  they  utterly  lost  their  pres¬ 
tige  as  exorcists,  while  the  power  of  Jesus  was 
greatly  magnified.  The  magicians  themselves 
were  ready  to  confess  the  hollowness  of  their 
own  practices,  and  in  the  earnestness  of  their 
self  conviction  many  of  them  brought  the  costly 
books  by  which  they  carried  on  their  trade,  and 
publicly  burned  them,  to  the  value  of  from  seven 
to  ten  thousand  dolalrs,  a  sum  of  far  greater 
purchasing  power  then  than  now.  Such  a  sacri¬ 
fice  of  property,  though  in  part  perhaps  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  contagious  excitement,  was  a  good  proof 
of  the  earnestness  of  many  of  these  former  sor¬ 
cerers. 

These  events  opened  to  Paul  a  great  door  of 
usefulness  (1  Cor.  xvi.  9).  The  Jews  had  in¬ 
deed  early  turned  away  from  his  teachings 
(Ac.  xix.  8)  as  was  invariably  the  case,  but  when 
the  synagogue  was  closed  to  him,  the  lecture 
hall  of  a  Gentile  philosopher  had  been  put  at 
his  disposal  (vs.  9),  and  there  for  more  than 
two  years  (vs.  10,  compare  xx.  31)  Paul  taught 
daily.  He  also  made  Ephesus  the  centre  of  an 
important  missionary  work.  The  “seven 
churches  of  Asia’’  (Rev.  i.  11)  are  all  in  the 
province  of  which  Ephesus  was  the  capital — 
Proconsular  Asia — and  they  were  founded  either 
by  Paul  in  person  or  by  his  disciples  during  this 
period. 

The  story  of  the  breaking  up  of  Paul’s  Ephe¬ 
sian  work  is  very  familiar ;  we  need  only  to  look 
into  certain  details.  The  month  of  April  was 
given  up  in  Ephesus  to  the  Artemisia  or  festival 
of  the  great  goddess  Artemis.  This  “Diana  of 
the  Ephesians’’  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 


of  heathen  deities,  though  it  was  a  mere  rudely 
carved  block  of  wood  such  as  may  be  seen  on  the 
coins  of  Epheaua.  It  was  the  popular  belief 
that  this  image  fell  down  from  heaven  (xix. 
35)  and  its  custody  waa  the  crowning  glory  of 
Ephesus.  One  of  Uie  moat  important  industries 
was  the  making  of  miniature  copies  in  silver  of 
the  splendid  temple  consecrated  to  this  image 
and  of  the  image  itself,  to  be  sold  to  votaries  of 
the  goddess.  Recent  excavations  in  the  site  of 
Ephesus  have  brought  to  light  inscriptions  giv¬ 
ing  the  precise  size  and  weight  of  these  little 
shrines  and  images,  showing  that  they  were 
made  in  enormous  quantities.  They  have  re¬ 
cently  been  found  in  Marseilles  and  in  Spain 
(compare  vs.  27  “Asia  and  the  world.’’) 

The  third  Artemisia  of  Paul’s  sojourn  in 
Ephesus  was  celebrated  with  less  intensity  of 
devotion  than  usual,  and  fewer  shrines  than 
usual  were  sold.  Demetrius,  a  prominent  sil¬ 
versmith,  was  not  slow  to  discover  the  cause  of 
this  important  check  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
city  and  especially  to  hie  own  industry;  it  was 
caused  by  the  preaching  of  Paul  that  “they 
are  no  gods  which  are  made  with  hands’’  ( vs.  26). 
He  immediately  harangued  his  fellow-craftsmen 
on  the  subject  and  stirred  up  such  an  excite¬ 
ment  that  the  whole  city  was  in  an  uproar.  A 
sudden  rush  was  made  for  Paul’s  house,  and 
not  finding  him  there,  two  of  his  companions 
were  dragged  to  the  theatre — an  enormous  build¬ 
ing  open  to  the  sky  and  capable  of  holding  30,  - 
000  people.  Only  the  eloquence  and  tact  of  the 
town  clerk  or  recorder  saved  the  city  from  mob 
rule  that  day.  The  important  thing  in  the  great 
speech  with  which  he  calmed  the  tumultuous 
assembly,  apart  from  its  result,  is  the  witness  it 
gives  to  the  great  prudence  and  courtesy  of 
Paul’s  ministry ;  he  had  never  spoken  contempt¬ 
uously  of  the  misshapen  image  which  the  Ephe¬ 
sians  held  in  such  reverence  (vs.  37). 

What  the  recorder  said  about  the  courts  (vs. 
38)  is  one  of  the  minor  facte  that  show  the  care¬ 
ful  accuracy  of  Luke,  The  circuit  court  of  the 
province  was  actually  held  in  Ephesus  during 
the  Artemisia.  In  general  there  was  only  one 
proconsul  in  each  province,  but  Luke  makes  no 
mistake  in  using  the  plural  (deputies) ;  for  just 
before  this  the  proconsul  Silanus  had  been  pois¬ 
oned  by  two  of  his  subordinates,  and  as  Nero 
hated  Silanus,  he  rewarded  the  assassins  by 
permitting  them  to  govern  the  province  to¬ 
gether.  _ 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Sins  of  the  Tongue. 

James  iii.  1-13. 

Golden  Text. — Keep  thy  tongue  from  evil  and 
thy  lips  from  speaking  guile.— Psa.  xxxiv.  13. 

The  writer  of  this  epistle,  James,  the  Lord’s 
brother,  during  Jesus’  lifetime  did  not  believe 
in  His  sacred  character.  But  after  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  Jesus  appeared  to  him  in  a  private  interview 
(1  Cor.  XV.  7),  and  from  that  time  he  became  a 
devoted  disciple,  and  after  the  martyrdom  of 
James,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  the  head  of  the  Jeru¬ 
salem  church.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  how 
thoroughly  the  mind  of  James  was  steeped  in 
the  sayings  of  Jeus.  Yet  he  never  speaks  of 
Jesus  in  His  life  on  earth,  as  does  Peter  in  his 
epistles,  but  always  speaks  of  Jesus  as  the  risen 
Lord. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  James,  as 
of  Joseph,  his  father,  was  justice  (Matt.  i.  19), 
a  virtue  which  at  that  time  included  zeal  for  the 
Mosaic  law.  But  he  was  not,  like  the  Phari¬ 
sees,  zealous  of  small  matters  while  neglect¬ 
ing  things  of  great  importance,  judgment  and 
mercy.  There  was  no  superstition  in  his  love  of 
the  law.  His  delight  in  it  was  all  the  greater 
in  proportion  as  he  became  more  enlightened. 
If  to  him  it  was  “a  royal  law,’’  “a  law  of  lib¬ 
erty,’’  it  was  because  he  saw  it  as  ruling  the 
affections  of  the  heart  as  well  as  the  conduct. 
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Jamee  begins  his  epistle  very  strikingly,  by 
calling  himself,  not  the  brother,  but  “the  ser¬ 
vant*'  of  the  Lord.  In  the  opening  words  of 
our  lesson  he  warns  against  a  desire  to  be  Mas¬ 
ter — that  is.  Rabbi — and  in  both  expressions  are 
direct  echoes  of  Jesus’  teachings:  the  oft-re¬ 
peated  teaching  that  the  greatest  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  is  he  who  serves  (Matt  xxii.  11), 
and  the  direct  command,  “Be  not  ye  called 
Master,  for  one  is  your  master,  even  Christ’’ 
(Matt  xziii.  10).  The  reason  James  here  gives 
for  his  advice  not  to  wish  to  be  master  (teacher) 
is  that  those  in  high  positions  are  liable  to 
“heavier  judgment’’  (R.  V.)  than  others. 

“For  in  many  things  we  all  stumble, ’’ and 
that  is  the  more  disastrous  when  he  who  stum¬ 
bles  is  in  a  prominent  place.  The  word  “stum¬ 
ble’’  reminds  James  of  a  chief  instrument  of 
error,  the  tongue.  If  one  can  command  his 
tongue  he  can  command  his  whole  body.  The 
illustrations  of  the  methods  of  governing  the 
tongue  from  the  methods  used  in  governing  a 
horse  and  a  ship  are  very  graphic. 

The  illustration  of  the  fire  shows  the  danger  of 
an  ungoverned  tongue.  Like  a  fire  kindled  in 
the  woods  to  boil  a  kettle,  and  imperfectly 
stamped  out,  so  the  evil  results  of  wrong  speak¬ 
ing  run  along  almost  hidden  for  a  time,  perhaps 
only  to  burst  out  into  a  more  disastrous  con¬ 
flagration. 

And  how  inconsistent  is  the  untamed  tongue 
— at  one  moment  blessing,  at  another  cursing. 
It  is  as  inconsistent  as  to  imagine  sweet  and 
bitter  water  coming  out  of  the  same  fountain, 
or  a  tree  bearing  some  other  fruit  than  that 
which  is  according  to  its  kind. 

Men  are  very  much  influenced  by  the  words 
they  speak,  gradually  growing  like  their  utter¬ 
ances.  So  the  last  verse  of  our  lesson  says  that 
(Revised  Version)  a  wise  man  should  show  by 
his  life  that  he  is  wise  and  meek. 


SUNS AT-SCHOOI.  TEACHERS’  SUMMER  SCHOOI. 

The  summer  school  idea  is  being  applied  to 
training  Sunday-school  teachers.  For  three 
seasons,  the  New  Jersey  State  Sunday-school 
Association  has  held  a  school  for  primary  teach¬ 
ers  at  Asbury  Park.  The  program  of  the  fourth 
session,  to  be  held  in  the  Asbury  Park  Audi¬ 
torium,  July  5-10,  presents  an  inviting  feast  to 
teachers  of  primary  classes  who  welcome  new 
and  advanced  ideas.  Miss  Margaret  J.  Cushman 
of  Newark  will  lecture  on  kindergarten  princi¬ 
ples.  A  course  of  ten  studies  in  blackboard 
sketching  will  be  given  by  Miss  Struble  of  Tren¬ 
ton.  Model  lessons  by  prominent  teachers,  con¬ 
ferences  on  class  work,  a  lecture  on  the  sand- 
map,  an  exx)osition  on  the  teaching  of  a  hymn, 
a  paper  on  the  advantages  of  separate  primary 
lessons,  by  Miss  Julia  £.  Peck,  are  some  of 
the  features  of  the  six  day’s  work.  It  is  hoped 
that  all  who  can,  will  arrange  to  attend  this 
promising  school,  the  full  program  of  which  will 
be  mailed  to  any  inquirer  by  the  General  Secre¬ 
tary,  Rev.  E.  M.  Ferguson,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


President  Harper  of  Chicago  University  is  to 
become  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school  of 
the  Hyde  Park  Baptist  Church,  the  professors  of 
the  University  will  be  hie  helpers,  and  he  with 
the  aid  of  Bishop  Vincent  and  Professor  E.  D. 
Burton  are  to  prepare  the  text  books.  It  is  a 
step  in  advance  when  our  best  thinkers  and 
teachers  are  ready  to  give  their  time  and  thought 
to  Sunday-school  work. 

It  is  sad  to  see  an  honored  name  disgraced, 
but  we  are  glad  for  the  sake  of  humanity  that 
Dr.  Peters,  the  African  explorer,  having  been 
tried  by  the  German  Colonial  Disciplinary  Court 
of  Berlin,  and  found  guilty  of  the  great  cruelties 
to  the  natives  of  which  he  had  been  accused 
when  Imperial  Commissioner  for  Elast  Africa, 
has  been  sentenced  to  dismissal  from  the  colonial 
service. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rev.  Henry  T.  MoEwen,  D.D. 


The  Tonsae  For  Ood. 

May  81.  Judging ;  vaunting.  James  4 : 11-17. 

June  L  A  little  member.  James  8: 1-12. 

2.  A  timid  tongue.  Jeremiah  1 : 1-10. 

8.  A  gracious  tongue.  Luke  4: 18-22. 

4.  A  cautious  tongue.  Ecclesiastes  5 : 1-7. 

6.  Inspired  tongues.  Matthew  10 : 16-28. 

6.  Topio— The  tongue  as  a  Christiana  tool.  Ex¬ 
odus  4: 1-17. 

A  study  of  our  Lord’s  life  furnishes  the  noblest 
and  the  basest  usee  of  the  tongue.  Repeat  the 
Beatitudes.  Meditate  upon  them  one  by  one, 
till  their  depth,  tenderness,  and  strength  are 
borne  in  upon  you.  Forget  your  familiarity 
with  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  Feel  the  uplift  that 
comes  with  knowing  that  God  is  Father.  Try 
to  take  in  the  extent  and  the  ideal  of  the  work 
committed  to  Christians  in  the  petition  “Thy 
kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it 
is  in  heaven.’’  Let  your  imagination  have  play 
as  you  study  the  scenes  and  truths  of  the  match¬ 
less  Parables.  Were  mothers  ever  gladder,  than 
when  taking  their  children  in  His  arms  and 
blessing  them,  they  heard  Him  say,  “Suffer  the 
little  children  to  come  unto  Me  and  forbid  them 
not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  ’  ’ 
Before  every  Lord’s  Supper  we  ought  to  read 
again  the  story  of  its  institution.  What  an 
indescribable  charm  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth, 
sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  chapters  of  John 
have.  Stand  in  the  solitude  of  night  till  Geth- 
semane’s  prayer  and  resignation  are  borne  in 
upon  your  soul.  Look  at  Him  on  the  cross,  hear 
Him  pray,  “Father  forgive  them  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do.’’  The  sweetest  music  the 
penitent  thief  ever  heard  was,  “To  day  shalt 
thou  be  with  Me  in  Paradise.’’  The  human 
tongue  has  often  sung  of  victory.  Never  before 
nor  since  has  it  expressed  a  triumph  so  true  and 
grand  as  when  He  said,  “I  have  finished  the 
work  which  Thou  gavest  Me  to  do.  ’  ’ 

The  devout  and  well  stored  mind  will  recall 
scores  of  scenes  and  utterances  where  one  can 
but  wonder  and  adore  at  the  graciousness  of 
his  speech.  This  is  inspiration,  consecration, 
resignation  and  sanctification  at  their  beet. 

How  we  wish  there  were  no  dark,  cold  shadow 
to  intensify  this  warm,  bright  light.  One  is 
startled  as  by  a  serpent’s  hiss  or  rattle,  as  he 
listens  to  the  scheming  to  entrap  Christ.  That 
was  a  veritable  council  chamber  of  hell  where 
Judas  and  the  officer  bickered  and  bartered  for 
the  betrayal  of  Jesus.  Peter  shivered  and  shud¬ 
dered  as  his  own  voice  employed  profanity  to 
emphasize  falsehood.  Follow  the  mob  as  it 
surges  from  Pilate  to  Herod,  from  Herod  to 
Pilate,  and  from  Praetorium  to  Calvary.  Its 
cry  “Crucify  Him,’’ pierces  J  heart,  as  well  as 
ear.  “He  saved  others.  Himself  He  cannot 
save.’’  It  was  fitting  that  Nature  should  veil 
in  darkness  such  a  hideous  scene. 

I  do  not  wonder  at  the  vehemence  with  which 
James  speaks  of  the  tongue.  He  had  been 
hearer  and  participant  in  these  scenes.  “There¬ 
with  bless  we  God,  even  the  Father,  and  there¬ 
with  curse  we  men,  which  are  made  after  the 
likene««  of  God, ’’ described  what  he  had  wit¬ 
nessed  the  highest  Jewish  officials  do.  As  our 
Lord’s  brother,  his  heart  had  experienced  doubt, 
if  his  tongue  had  not  even  expressed  unbelief  in 
the  divinity  of  Christ  What  an  awul  picture 
of  blasphemy,  treachery,  and  cruelty  rose  before 
him.  His  description  of  the  tongue  is  unequaled. 
“It  is  itself  a  fire,  set  on  fire  by  hell. ’’  Fiercer, 
wilder,  and  mightier  than  beast,  it  has  never 
been  tamed.  Its  poison  is  deadlier  than  that  of 
serpent.  It  inflames  anger,  hatred,  impurity, 
passion,  lust,  and  covetousness.  It  opens  the 
floodgates  of  falsehood.  Like  a  volcanic  erup-  j 
tion  it  displays  the  fires  and  convulsions  which 
have  been  raging  within.  It  reveals,  but  j 


does  not  create  the  conditions  of  the  heart. 

Avoid  and  abhor  the  tongue  of  the  goaaip. 
“What  is  the  latest  news?’’  accurately  ren¬ 
dered  means  “What  are  the  latest  scandals,  slan¬ 
ders  ?’’  Drop  these  out  and  you  are  uninterest¬ 
ing.  Of  one  thing  I  have  always  been  perfectly 
confident  The  home  at  Bethany  was  not  head¬ 
quarters  for  gossip.  Jesus  would  not  have  been 
a  frequent  and  a  delighted  guest  there,  had 
Martha,  Mary  and  Lazarus  regaled  him  with 
accounts  of  women  not  so  domestic  as  Martha, 
so  spiritually  minded  as  Mary,  or  of  men  not  so 
straight  in  business  as  Lazarus.  Friends  could 
retire  from  the  circle  knowing  that  their  charac¬ 
ters  were  as  safe  as  when  they  were  present.  Are 
there  five  such  homes  in  your  community  f  Is 
yours  one  of  them  ?  Are  you  doing  your  best  to 
make  and  keep  it  such  f  If  so,  Christ  will  come, 
not  to  tarry  as  a  guest,  but  to  abide  as  a 
brother.  Deorgatory  words  need  not  be  spoken. 
“But’’  has  received  a  peculiar  inflection.  A 
shoulder  has  been  shrugged,  a  brow  elevated, 
the  eye  winked,  or  there  has  been  a  studied  and 
suggestive  silence.  These  methods  may  be  more 
polite.  They  are  not  lees  unprincipled  and 
poisonous. 

Keep  the  tongue  pure.  The  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  receives  much 
more  sympathy  and  cooperation  than  that  for 
the  advancement  of  Purity.  Bruised  and 
blackened  bodies  rouse  indignation,  but  black¬ 
ened  and  blasted  hearts  have  greater  need  of 
sympathy  and  protection.  “The  wisdom  which 
is  from  above  is  first  pure.’’  “Blessed  are  the 
pure  in  heart  for  they  shall  see  God.  ’  ’  My 
admiration  for  the  ermine  was  intensified  when 
I  learned  that  they  preferred  death  to  defilement. 
“Are  there  any  ladies  present  ?’’  asked  an  ofificer 
who  was  about  to  repeat  a  salacious  story. 
“No,’’  said  General  Grant,  “but  there  are  gen¬ 
tlemen.  ’  ’  There  are  thousands  of  men  and 
women  in  this  fair  land  who  are  defilers  of 
youth,  by  means  of  the  insinuating,  suggestive 
stories  which  they  write  and  tell.  They  will  be 
surprised  and  startled  to  see  the  extent  of  the 
evil  they  have  wrought  when  they  meet  Christ. 
Grocery  stores  in  country  villages  and  street  cor¬ 
ners  in  our  cities  are  often  places  of  pollution, 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  pest  houses. 

Ill-tempered  tongues  are  more  numerous,  and 
on  the  whole  mure  harmful  than  any  yet  men¬ 
tioned.  Noble  souls  hate  gossip  and  avoid  it. 
They  do  not  frequent  places  where  retailers  of 
defilement  assemble.  To  escape  the  ill-tempered 
tongue  one  would  have  to  be  a  hermit.  They 
are  bees  who  have  abandoned  their  legitimate 
business  of  making  honey  in  order  that  they 
may  sting  every  one  they  meet.  They  are  human 
porcupines  whose  quills  are  always  erect  and 
sharp.  They  are  nettles  to  the  hand  and  snuff 
to  the  eyes.  They  are  the  plague  of  pulpits, 
pews,  Sunday-schools,  social  gatherings,  homes 
and  business  houses.  They  are  an  enormous 
supply  for  which  there  is  no  demand.  Some 
tongues  are  made  bitter  by  consuming  egotism. 
They  have  been  leaders  till  a  greater  has  come. 
They  dare  not  bite,  they  therefore  snarl.  The 
enemies  of  John  the  Baptist  and  Christ  thought 
to  rouse  bitterness  in  John’s  heart  by  telling 
him  of  the  crowds  flocking  to  Christ.  John  rose 
to  the  summit  of  his  greatness  when  he  silenced 
and  scattered  them  by  saying,  “He  must  in¬ 
crease,  but  I  must  decrease.’’  All  usefulness  is 
at  an  end  so  long  as  one  yields  to  the  weakness 
of  an  ill-tempered  tongue. 

The  tongue  is  from  God,  and  ought  to  be  for 
God.  To  abuse  its  power  is  just  as  surely  sin 
as  to  destroy  the  body,  neglect  the  mind,  or  lose 
the  soul.  We  have  rudders  for  ships,  brakes  for 
trains,  bridles  for  horses,  but  the  tongue  is 
unrestrained.  The  orator  trains  it  to  inspire 
and  persuade  men,  the  singer  to  please  them ; 
ahall  we  do  less  to  help  them  f  Give  God  con¬ 
trol  of  your  tongue  as  well  as  poseession  of  your 
heart. 
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DECORATION  DAY. 

By  Elbridge  Brooks. 

Do  yon  know  what  it  means,  yon  boys  and  sirls 
Who  bail  from  the  North  and  South  ? 

Do  yon  know  what  it  means— 

This  twining  of  greens 
Round  the  silent  cannon’s  month; 

This  strewing  with  flowers  the  grass-grown  grave; 

This  decking  with  garlands  the  statues  brave; 

This  flaunting  of  flags. 

All  in  tatters  and  rags; 

This  marching  and  singing; 

Those  bells  all  a-ringing; 

Those  faces  grave  and  these  faces  gay; 

This  talk  of  the  Blue  and  this  talk  of  the  Gray, 

In  the  North  and  the  South,  Decoration  Day  t 

Not  simply  a  show-time,  boys  and  girls. 

Is  this  day  of  falling  flowers; 

Not  a  pageant,  a  play. 

Nor  a  holiday 
Of  flags  and  floral  bowers; 

It  is  something  more  than  tne  day  that  starts 

War  memories  a-throb  in  veteran  hearts; 

For  across  the  years. 

To  the  hopes  and  the  fears. 

To  the  days  of  battle. 

Of  roar  and  of  rattle— 

To  the  Past  that  now  seems  so  far  away. 

Do  the  sons  of  the  Blue  and  the  sons  of  the  Gray 
Gaze — hand  clasping  hand— Decoration  Day. 

For  the  wreck  and  the  wrong  of  it,  boys  and  girls. 
For  the  terror  and  loss,  as  well. 

Our  hearts  must  hold 
A  regret  untold 
As  we  think  of  those  who  fell; 

But  their  blood,  on  whichever  side  they  foueht. 

Remade  the  Nation,  and  Progress  bought  I 
We  forgret  the  woe; 

For  we  live,  and  know 
That  the  flghting  and  sighing. 

The  falling  and  dying.  [way ! 

Were  but  the  steps  toward  the  Future — the  martyrs’ 

Adown  which  the  sons  of  the  Blue  and  Gray 

Look  with  love  and  with  pride.  Decoration  Day. 

—Selected. 

FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  THE  FLAG. 

Among  all  the  brave  boys  who  went  out  to  the 
war  none  excelled  in  gallantry  the  young  Ken¬ 
tuckians.  They  served  in  large  numbers  on  both 
sides.  A  civil  war  is  always  saddest  in  a  border- 
state  because  of  the  divisions  and  dissensions 
in  families.  Many  a  Kentucky  mother  saw  her 
boys  go  off  to  the  struggle,  one  in  the  gray,  one 
in  the  blue;  one  to  fight  under  the  “stars  and 
bars,”  one  under  the  “stars  and  stripes.’’ 

At  Louisville,  among  other  troops  raised  to 
join  the  Union  Army,  was  the  15th  Kentucky 
Infantry.  Its  Second  Lieutenant  was  James  B. 
Forman.  He  was  a  tall  slender  boy,  only  nine¬ 
teen. 

The  regiment  went  very  soon  into  active  ser¬ 
vice.  in  a  short  time,  owing  to  the  death  and 
promotion  of  superior  officers,  “Jimmie  For¬ 
man,’’  as  he  was  called  by  his  friends,  was  made 
Captain  of  his  Company.  Most  of  the  men 
were  older  than  their  young  leader,  but  hie  high 
sense  of  duty,  and  his  determination,  gave  him 
almost  unbounded  influence  over  them  all. 

On  the  evening  of  October  7,  1862,  Buel’s  army 
(Federal)  came  up  with  Bragg’s  forces  ((Zion- 
federate)  at  Perryville,  Kentucky.  Next  day 
was  fought  a  battle  in  which  the  15th  Kentucky 
Infantry  took  part.  The  struggle  was  fierce  and 
bitter.  The  Confederates  advanced  nearly  a 
mile,  capturing  guns,  prisoners  and  colors.  In 
the  thickest  of  the  fight  the  (Ziolor  Guard  of 
the  15th  Kentucky  was  pressing  forward.  The 
flag  floated  bravely  in  the  warm  autumn  breeze, 
but  as  the  bullets  flew  one  after  another  of  its 
young  defenders  fell  beneath  its  folds.  Dead 
and  wounded  the  guard  sank,  until  the  last  re¬ 
ceived  a  fatal  shot  When  he  fell,  the  staff, 
splintered  into  a  hundred  pieces, "fell  with  him, 
cut  off  just  where  the  lower  edge  of  the  flag  rip¬ 
pled  out  upon  the  wind. 

The  colors  went  down  too,  drenched  in  blood, 
but  the  boy-captain,  Jimmie  Forman,  saw  it. 


He  sprang  forward,  caught  the  flag  from  the 
guard,  and  mounted  the  rail  fence  behind  which 
his  men  were  aligned.  He  had  the  flag  but  its 
staff  had  been  torn  away.  He  substituted  his 
brave,  young  arms,  and  held  it  high  in  air. 
Thus  he  stood,  facing  the  enveloping  storm  of 
shot  and  shell,  the  colors  floating  above  him, 
hie  face  lifted  to  the  sky,  his  voice  ringing  out 
in  clarion  tones  to  encourage  his  men— his  men 
heard  him  above  all  the  din  of  the  battle. 

“For  the  sake  of  the  flag,  boys  1  for  the  sake 
of  the  flag  !’’  Strange,  but  the  bullets  passed 
him  by.  He  came  out  of  the  action  unharmed. 
When  it  was  over  Captain  Forman  was  promoted 
for  his  gallant  deed  and  made  a  Colonel— proba¬ 
bly  the  youngest  colonel  in  the  Union  service. 

Months  passed,  it  was  January,  1863,  and  still 
the  war  continued.  The  15th  Kentucky  was  now 
on  Stone  River,  down  in  Tennessee,  and  on 
January  2d  there  was  a  battle  in  which  it  took 
part — a  division  of  the  Federal  army  and  the 
Southern  forces  under  Breckinridge. 

Before  going  into  the  flght  several  officers 
were  chatting,  and  Jimmie  Forman  said  gravely 
to  his  friend.  Major  William  McDowell,  “Will, 
you  have  always  wanted  my  horse.  I  intend  you 
shall  have  him.’’ 

“All  right,’’  laughed  Major  McDowell,  “dis¬ 
mount;  we’ll  make  our  exchange  right  now.’’ 

“No,’’  was  the  grave  young  Colonel’s  reply, 
“not  now,  later.  We  are  going  into  a  fight.  I 
will  be  killed,  you  will  be  wounded,  my  horse 
will  be  wounded,  but  he  will  get  well  and  I 
want  you  to  have  him.’’ 

His  tone  was  so  solemn,  that  Major  McDowell 
and  the  other  officers  near  were  impressed,  but 
they  jested  with  him  about  the  dream  which  he 
said  had  revealed  to  him  these  results  of  the 
battle.  Finding  him  very  serious  over  the  mat¬ 
ter,  they  urged  that  he  should  not  go  into  the 
fight  at  all. 

But  the  young  Colonel  scorned  the  idea.  “No, 
it  is  my  duty  to  lead  my  men,  and  I  will  do  it!  ’’ 

The  fight  came  on.  The  young  Colonel  was 
killed.  Major  McDowell,  who  still  lives  in 
Louisville,  was  wounded.  Colonel  Forman’s 
horse  was  wounded,  but  eventually  was  sent  to 
Major  McDowell.  The  boy-colonel’s  last  wish 
was  executed  by  the  officers  who  had  heard  it 
uttered,  and  who  had  escaped  unharmed  from 
the  battle. — Anna  Robinson  Watson,  in  Little 
Men  and  Women. 

THE  LITTLE  PIG  THAT  CAME  HOME. 

A  New  Jersey  farmer  tells  this  remarkable 
story  and  vouches  for  its  truth. 

I  had  more  pigs  than  I  wanted  to  keep,  so  I 
sold  one  to  a  man  living  in  a  neighboring  vil¬ 
lage.  The  little  pig  had  been  living  in  the  pen 
with  his  brothers  and  sisters  and  had  never 
been  outside  of  it  until  the  man  who  bought 
him  put  him  in  a  basket,  tied  down  the  cover 
and  put  it  in  his  wagon  to  carry  to  the  new 
home.  Late  in  the  afternoon  the  farmer  who 
sold  it  saw  something  coming  across  the  swampy 
meadow  below  his  home.  He  watched  it  strug¬ 
gling  through  the  wet  places,  climbing  the 
knolls,  until  he  could  see  that  it  was  his  little 
pig,  all  covered  with  mud  and  very  tired.  He 
went  straight  toward  the  barn,  against  which 
was  the  only  home  he  recognized.  The  money 
was  returned  to  the  man  who  had  bought  it  and 
the  little  pig  stayed  at  home. 

THE  DEPTH  OF  THE  SEA. 

Small  boys  often  ask  their  parents,  “How  deep 
is  the  sea  ?’’  The  answer  depends  entirely  upon 
the  sea.  The  following  table  compiled  by  one 
who  has  investigated,  may  help  to  the  solution 
of  the  small  boys’  problem:  Average  depth  in 
yards— Pacific,  4,252;  Atlantic,  4,026;  Indian, 
3,658;  Antartic,  3, (XX);  Arctic,  1,690;  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  1,476;  Irish,  240;  English  Channel, 
110;  Adriatic,  45;  Baltic,  43. — Harper’s  Round 
Table. 


MEMORIAL  DAY. 

She  saw  the  bayonets  flashing;  In  the  sun,  [IngR 

The  flags  that  proudly  waved;  she  heard  the  bugles  call- 
She  saw  the  tattered  banners  falling 
About  the  broken  staffs,  as  one  by  one 
The  remnant  of  the  mighty  army  passed; 

And  at  the  last 

Flowers  for  the  graves  of  those  whose  flght  was  done. 

She  heard  the  tramping  of  ten  thousand  feet 
As  the  long  line  swept  round  the  crowded  square; 

She  heard  the  incessant  hum 

That  flUed  the  warm  and  bloesom-scented  air— 

The  shrilling  flfe,  the  roll  and  throb  of  drum. 

The  happy  laugh,  the  cheer.  Oh,  glorious  and  meet 
To  honor  thus  the  dead. 

Who  chose  the  better  part. 

And  for  their  country  bled  I 

—The  dead  1  Great  God !  she  stood  there  in  the  street. 
Living,  yet  dead  in  soul,  and  mind,  and  heart— 

While  far  away  [to-day. 

His  grave  was  decked  with  flowers  by  strangers’  hands 
— Richard  Watson  Gilder  in  “For  the  Country.” 

CROWN  IMPERIAL. 

Wilbur  Haeford  was  hurrying  home  from 
school,  swinging  his  luncheon  basket  on  hie 
arm.  The  sky  was  putting  on  its  thunder  caps, 
as  a  warning  that  there  was  soon  to  be  a  storm. 
Wilbur  had  a  mile  and  a  half  walk  between  the 
school-house  and  the  farm-house  where  he 
lived.  It  was  up  hill  and  down  dale,  but  he 
did  not  mind  the  distance,  especially  as  he  was 
usually  reinforced  by  hie  favorite  chum,  Lucius 
Gridley.  Lucius  lived  at  what  the  boys  called, 
“the  half  way  house,’’ 

Wilbur  bade  Lucius  good-bye  and  made  the 
last  half  of  his  journey  homeward  on  a  full  run. 
He  went  “cross  lots’’  as  soon  as  he  reached  a 
turn  in  the  road,  and  straight  to  an  apple  tree 
which  stood  in  the  hen  yard,  on  the  west  side 
of  hie  father’s  barn.  Under  the  apple  tree  was 
a  hen-coop.  Rosemary,  hie  choice  Plymouth 
Rock  hen,  had  a  brood  of  chickens  there.  They 
were  only  a  fortnight  old.  Wilbur  was  afraid 
the  storm  would  come  before  he  could  put  the 
boards  up  in  front  of  the  coop,  for  the  thunder 
was  already  sounding  with  a  mighty  force  over 
hie  head. 

The  rain  came  dashing  down  just  as  he  fastened 
the  coop  up  securely,  and  in  getting  into  the 
house  he  was  well  pelted  with  the  rain  drops. 
Grandpa,  who  eat  in  the  large  rocker  in  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  farm-house  kitchen,  said,  “Never 
mind  a  wetting,  boy.  it  makes  young  fellows 
like  you  grow  just  as  it  does  the  plants  and  the 
crops.  ’’ 

But  hie  mother  said,  “In  your  day  and  gen¬ 
eration,  father,  the  boys  might  have  been  made 
of  materials  that  were  not  hurt  by  a  wetting, 
but  in  this  generation,  wet,  damp  clothes  give 
boys  grip  and  pneumonia.  Go  up  stairs  and 
put  on  dry  clothes,  Wilbur.’’ 

As  Wilbur  went  up  stairs.  Grandpa  calleu  out : 
“Too  much  coddling  of  this  generation,  that’s 
what’s  the  matter,  ’  ’  and  then  he  began  to  read 
his  newspaper. 

It  was  a  severe  storm  and  it  became  so  dark 
Grandpa  had  to  put  down  his  newspaper.  Wil¬ 
bur  wondered  if  the  wind  would  blow  Rose¬ 
mary’s  house  over  and  her  children  be  killed  in 
the  storm.  He  looked  out  of  the  window,  but 
it  was  so  dark  he  could  not  see  even  the  apple 
tree.  But  “after  a  storm  cometh  a  calm,’’  and 
usually  in  a  very  short  time  on  a  summer’s  day. 
Soon  the  clouds  had  passed  down  the  valley 
and  the  sun  shone.  Wilbur  found  the  coop 
standing  all  right,  but  as  he  came  toward  it  he 
heard  the  sad  peep  of  a  little  chicken.  There, 
crouched  at  the  side  of  the  coop,  was  “Crown 
Imperial.’’  Wilbur  had  given  the  chick  that 
name,  because  of  a  tuft  of  feathers  on  his  head 
which  the  other  chicks  did  not  have  and  he 
had  also  already  discovered  tendencies  in  this 
young  fellow  to  rule  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  sad  to  relate,  his  mother  also.  Wilbur  took 
the  bedraggled  “Crown  Imperial’’  in  his  hand. 
What  a  sight  he  was  to  be  sure  I 

“Why  didn’t  you  go  into  the  coop  and  cuddle 
under  your  mother’s  safe,  warm  wings?’’  ex- 
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claimed  Wilbur,  as  he  went  to  the  house.  "I 
know  she  called  you  when  she  saw  the  storm 
coming,  for  she  has  always  been  a  wise,  devoted 
mother.  You  thought  you  knew  better  than 
she  did,  yourself,  and  wouldn’t  believe  a  storm 
was  coming.  Now  see  what  you’ve  come  to  by 
thinking  you  knew  better  than  your  mother 
did,”  and  Wilbur  added,  “Good  enough  for 
you.  ’  ’  Notwithtsanding  he  felt  very  sorry  for 
Crown  Imperial’s  sad  predicament.  ‘‘I  don’t 
know  but  it  will  be  the  cause  of  your  death,” 
lie  said,  “but  I’ll  do  all  I  can  to  keep  you  alive.  ” 

So  “Crown  Imperial”  was  put  in  a  basket  of 
cotton  and  placed  behind  the  kitchen  stove. 
All  the  family  were  called  in  consultation  as  to 
the  probabilities  and  possibilities  of  his  recov¬ 
ery.  The  treatment  he  received  from  the  Has- 
foid  family  restored  him,  and  he  was  pronounced 
as  “good  as  ever.”  Any  one  would  suppose 
■after  such  an  experience  that  “Crown  Im- 
iperial”  would  have  been  a  wiser,  better  chicken. 
But  he  was  not,  I  am  very  sorry  to  say.  Every 
night  when  his  mother  called  him  to  come  into 
the  coop  and  go  to  sleep,  he  would  wait  and 
wait  until  the  incessant  calls  of  his  mother 
-would  make  her  hoarse.  And  notwithstanding 
her  efforts  to  keep  him  from  the  dangers  that 
lurk  about  the  hen-yard  at  night,  he  stayed  out 
Just  as  long  as  he  could  and  kept  her  in  a  con- 
vstant  worry,  and  his  good  brothers  and  sisters 
from  going  to  sleep  at  the  proper  time  for 
•chicks.  What  a  sight  of  trouble  one  unruly 
member  of  a  family  makes  ! 

When  “Crown  Imperial’s”  mother  walked  out 
to  scratch  up  the  good  fat  worms  for  her  chil- 
'dren  to  eat,  he  always  strayed  off  to  some  other 
place  where  some  other  fowls  were  scratching. 
Somehow  he  acted  as  if  he  thought  everybody 
else’s  scratching  place  was  better  than  those 
his  mother  chose.  By  doing  this  he  got  into 
fights,  for  fowls,  like  nations,  are  quite  quarrel¬ 
some  on  the  questions  of  disputed  boundaries. 
When  “Crown  Imperial”  got  a  little  older  he 
took  it  into  his  head  that  he  would  crawl  under 
the  wires  about  the  hen-yard  and  explore  the 
world  outside.  So  one  night  when  Wilbur  went 
to  see  if  his  chickens  were  in  the  coops,  “Crown 
Imperial”  was  missing. 

Although  Wilbur  knew  his  faults,  he  was 
quite  fond  of  the  unruly  member.  He  was  the 
only  one  of  the  chickens  that  had  the  handsome 
tuft  of  feathers  on  his  head.  Days  went  by  but 
no  “Crown  Imperial.”  Grandpa  thought  there 
was  no  doubt  a  ben-hawk  bad  pounced  down 
upon  him  and  carried  him  off.  But  he  was 
wrong  in  his  conjectures.  “Crown  Imperial” 
had  gone  into  an  old  barn  of  one  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors  that  night.  There  were  plenty  of  good 
things  to  eat  in  the  way  of  grain,  and  he  wanted 
to  fill  bis  crop,  but  he  was  so  frightened  by  the 
rats  that  came  out  on  to  the  fioor  that  he  had  to 
fiy  up  on  a  beam  to  get  away  from  them.  He 
bad  never  roosted  before  in  his  life  and  it  was 
a  bard  matter  for  him  to  hold  on  all  night. 
No  doubt  he  wished  many  times  he  was  under 
hie  mother’s  wing  again  and  resolved  to  find  his 
way  back  to  his  safe  home  as  soon  as  daylight 
came.  But  by  daylight  the  rats  had  gone  out 
of  sight,  the  sun  shone  into  the  cracks  of  the 
barn,  and  the  fears  of  darkness  vanished. 
“Crown  Imperial”  fiew  out  of  a  place  in  the 
barn  where  a  board  was  off.  He  alighted  in  the 
midst  of  a  flock  of  ducks  who  were  going  down 
the  lane.  He  liked  to  make  new  acquaintances 
■and  so  he  joined  the  ducks  and  thought  it  fine 
fun  to  go  along  as  he  pleased  without  hearing 
his  mother  calling  after  him. 

The  ducks  seemed  quite  friendly  until  they 
•came  to  a  pond,  then  they  all  went  in  swim¬ 
ming.  “Crown  Imperial”  thought  he  must  do 
as  the  rest  did  and  be  tried  to  follow  them  in. 
But  he  had  not  noticed  that  their  feet  were 
ahod  to  walk  in  water  and  his  were  not.  He 
lost  hie  courage  at  the  first  trial  and  the  ducks 
turned  their  heads  and  quacked  out,  “We  dare 


you  to  follow  us.  Come  on.”  “Crown  Impe¬ 
rial”  never  before  had  been  dared  to  do  a  thing, 
that  he  had  not  immediately  done  it,  but  the 
ducks  in  this  venture  had  the  better  of  him. 
He  lifted  hie  tufted  head  up  high  in  the  air 
and  crowed.  He  had  not  learned  to  crow  in  a 
very  musical  tone  of  voice,  and  the  ducks  did 
not  seem  at  all  impressed  with  his  greatness, 
and  only  called  back,  “Quack,  quack;  you 
can’t  quack  and  you  can’t  swim;  ha,  ha,  ha  I” 

“Crown  Imperial”  for  once  in  his  life  had 
gotten  his  match  and  walked  away  from  the 
bank  and  just  then  a  big  old  rooster  flew  at  him 
and  pulled  out  half  of  the  feathers  in  his  crown. 
Lucius  Gridley  had  come  that  way  to  get  a 
pitchfork  he  had  left  there  the  night  before  and 
he  soon  rescued  “Crown  Imperial.”  Wilbur 
had  advertised  his  loss  among  his  friends  and 
all  the  boys  were  on  the  lookout  for  him,  as  Wil¬ 
bur  had  promised  as  reward  for  his  return  a  set¬ 
ting  of  Rosemary’s  eggs.  As  soon  as  Lucius 
bad  captured  the  runaway,  he  put  him  in  a  bas¬ 
ket,  and  when  he  had  finished  his  morning 
chores  he  took  him  to  Wilbur. 

Then  “Crown  Imperial”  had  to  suffer  the  in¬ 
dignity  of  having  his  wings  clipped,  and  all  the 
possible  places  where  he  might  crawl  through 
were  made  secure  in  the  hen-yard  fence.  He 
could  not  be  trusted.  His  crown  had  suffered 
an  indignity  and  he  was  now  a  prisoner  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  hen-yard,  and  all  because 
he  thought  he  knew  more  than  his  mother  did 
and  left  her  safe  wings  to  go  out  and  see  the 
world  on  his  own  responsibility. 

OKOOBAPHICAI,  CONVNDBUMS. 

The  School  Record  gives  these  conundrums, 
which  our  boys  and  girls  will  enjoy  asking  their 
young  friends; 

What  city  can  be  put  in  a  bottle  ?  Cork. 

Of  what  city  could  a  fur  coat  be  made  ?  As¬ 
trakhan. 

What  river  is  a  Spanish  title  of  nobility  f 
Don. 

What  islands  should  be  very  wise  f  Solomon 
Islands. 

Of  what  land  might  a  dress  be  made  ?  Cash- 
mere. 

What  city  is  very  peaceful  ?  Concord. 

What  city  is  the  highest  order  of  heavenly  be¬ 
ings  ?  Archangel. 

What  lake  is  used  to  season  food  ?  Salt. 

Of  what  cape  may  I  make  a  cape  ?  Sable. 

What  city  in  the  West  might  we  find  in  a 
cemetery  ?  Tombstone. 

THE  MOTHEB  BEAB  AMD  HEB  OISCIPDIME. 

This  story  is  literally  true,  for  Charles  Dudley 
Warner,  in  Harper’s  Magazine,  says  so  in  his 
article  about  law  and  its  enforcement  in  Yellow¬ 
stone  Park. 

There  is  a  lunch  station  at  the  upper  basin, 
near  Old  Faithful,  kept  by  a  very  intelligent  and 
ingenious  man.  He  got  acquainted  last  year 
with  a  mother  bear,  who  used  to  come  to  his 
house  every  day  and  walk  into  the  kitchen  for 
food  for  herself  and  her  two  cubs.  The  cube 
never  came.  The  keeper  got  on  very  intimate 
terms  with  the  bear,  who  was  always  civil  and 
well  behaved,  and  would  take  food  from  his 
hand  without  taking  his  hand.  One  day  toward 
sunset  the  bear  came  to  the  kitchen,  and  having 
received  her' portion  went  out  of  the  back  door 
to  carry  it  to  her  cubs.  To  her  surprise  and 
anger  the  cubs  were  there  waiting  for  her.  She 
laid  down  the  food  and  rushed  at  her  infants 
and  gave  them  a  rousing  spanking.  She  did 
not  cuff  them,  she  spanked  them,  and  then  she 
drove  them  back  into  the  woods,  cuffing  them 
and  knocking  them  at  every  step.  When  she 
reached  the  spot  where  she  had  told  them  to 
wait  for  her  she  left  them  and  returned  to  the 
house.  And  there  she  stayed  in  the  kitchen  for 
two  hours,  making  the  disobedient  children 
wait  for  their  food,  simply  to  discipline  and 
teach  them  obedience.  The  explanation  of  her 


behaviour  is  easy.  When  the  bear  leaves  her 
young  in  a  particular  place  and  goes  in  search 
of  food  for  them,  if  they  stray  away  in  her  ab¬ 
sence  she  has  great  difficulty  in  finding  them. 
The  mother  knew  that  the  safety  of  her  cubs 
and  her  own  peace  of  mind  depended  upon  strict 
discipline  in  the  family.  Oh  that  we  had  more 
such  mothers  in  the  United  States  ! 


QUEEM  TICTOBIA'S  MOTHEB. 

Perhaps  much  of  the  good  of  Queen  Victoria’s 
long  reign  is  due  to  her  being  blessed  with  such 
a  wise  mother. 

The  Duchess  of  Kent  realising  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  her  daughter  was  soon  to  assume,  made 
it  the  study  of  her  life  to  bring  the  future  Queen 
up  in  such  a  way  that  she  should  rule  her  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 

Of  so  deeply  a  religious  character  was  that 
training,  that  faith  is  the  foundation  of  Queen 
Victoria’s  career  as  a  woman  and  a  Sovereign. 
That  faith  was  taught  her  by  the  infiuence  of 
her  mother,  who  felt  it  to  be  the  most  important 
element  of  character. 

To  know  the  King  of  all  the  earth  and  have 
faith  in  Him,  was  taught  the  little  Victoria  in 
her  earliest  years.  When  she  was  crowned 
Queen  her  first  request  of  her  subjects  was  this 
one:  “I  ask  your  prayers  in  my  behalf.”  Hav¬ 
ing  had  such  a  good  mother  herself,  she  has 
been  an  exemplary  mother  to  her  own  children. 
True  motherhood  has  never  been  overshadowed 
by  the  glories  which  have  crowned  her  as  a 
Queen. 

PBAISE  TO  THE  FACE. 

I  once  saw  a  father  walk  up  to  a  map  his  lit¬ 
tle  boy  had  made  and  pinned  on  the  wall.  He 
stood  before  it  a  long  time  in  silence  and  in 
silence  walked  away.  The  little  fellow  was  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  room  and  his  father  knew  he  was 
there.  He  was  watching  with  his  eager  child’s 
eyes,  waiting  anxiously  for  a  word  of  approval. 
As  none  came,  his  poor  little  face  fell  unhappily. 
Straight  into  the  next  room  walked  the  father, 
and  said  carelessly :  “Robert  has  drawn  a  very 
clever  little  map  in  there.  Look  at  it  when  you 
go  in.” 

“Did  you  tell  him  it  was  clever?”  asked  a 
judicious  listener,  following  from  the  room  where 
little  Robert  sat. 

“Why,  no;  I  ought  to  have  done  so.  I  never 
thought  to  mention  it.” 

“Well,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,” 
was  the  deserved  reply.  “Go  back  now  and  tell 
him.” 

We  ought  all  of  us  to  be  ashamed  of  ourselves 
a  dozen  times  a  day  for  like  sins  of  omission. 
It  costs  so  little  to  say  nice  things,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  in  another’s  pleasure  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  our  trouble. 

“Praise  to  the  face,  open  disgrace.”  No  such 
thing.  The  proverb  is  wrong.  Praise  to  the 
face  is  one  of  the  sweetest  things  on  earth,  and 
there  is  no  disgrace  in  it,  unless  untruth  enters 
in,  or  unless  the  praise  is  undeserved.  It  is  the 
more  grateful  because  no  one  may  ask  for  open 
praise  and  receive  by  asking.  When  it  comes 
thus  at  call  it  is  not  praise ;  its  fine  fiavor  is 
gone  and  it  is  but  fiattery.— Harper’s  Bazar. 

MEEDI.E88  ADMONITION. 

Little  Helen  had  just  returned  from  the  first 
party  which  she  had  ever  been  allowea  to  attend. 
Anxious  to  know  if  she  had  maintained  the 
family  dignity,  her  mother  questioned  her  con¬ 
cerning  her  behaviour: 

“I  hope  that  you  remembered  to  ay  *No,  I 
thank  you  I’  and  ‘Yes,  please  1*  H.-.a,”  said 
the  careful  parent. 

“I  said  ‘Yes,  please  1’  but  I  did  t  have  to 
say  ‘No,  I  thank  you  I’  because  I  look  every¬ 
thing,  ’  ’  was  the  artless  reply.  — West  End  Church 
I  Review. 
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WOMEN'S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Already  the  advance  of  the  season  is  shown  by 
the  decrease  in  attendance  at  the  weekly  meet¬ 
ing.  And  although  the  morning  of  May  19th 
was  cool  and  pleasant,  only  a  few  ladies  gathered 
in  the  upper  room,  at  the  Presbyterian  Build¬ 
ing. 

Mrs.  Beers  presided,  and  Mrs.  Riesch  read  a 
letter  from  Miss  M.  K.  Van  Duzee  of  Oroomiah, 
Persia,  giving  some  account  of  itinerating  work 
among  the  villages  of  the  Plain,  and  some  hope¬ 
ful  signs  of  a  revival  among  the  native  Chris¬ 
tians.  The  suffering  among  the  Nestorians  is 
still  severe,  and  more  refugees  are  constantly 
coming  down  from  the  mountains  as  they  are 
starving  there.  I  wonder  if  we  here  in  America 
give  half  enough  sympathy  to  our  missionaries 
on  the  field  for  the  strain  to  which  they  are  put 
in  witnessing  suffering  which  they  are  power¬ 
less  to  relieve.  What  they  have  been  enduring 
in  India  and  in  Persia  during  the  past  year, 
no  words  can  describe. 

The  next  letter  was  from  Miss  Clara  Bose  of 
Otaru,  Japan.  She  writes:  ‘*You  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  our  English  Bible  class  of  young  men 
in  Otaru  is  growing.  We  now  have  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  members,  and  our  rules  are  very  strict, 
too.  We  shall  be  ready  for  “The  Story  of  the 
Bible”  in  June,  I  think,  so  if  any  of  your 
friends  have  copies  to  give  us,  they  will  be 
gladly  accepted.  We  cannot  buy  them  in  Tokio, 
and  they  are  quite  expensive  to  order  as  they 
are  large  books.” 

How  easy  it  would  be  for  any  one  having  this 
book  to  send  it  at  once  to  Mies  Bose  by  mail, 
for  books  go  very  quickly  and  cheaply  in  this 
way.  A  capital  book  to  send  just  now,  is  the 
little  volume  containing  the  ten  addressee  of  Mr. 


Build  Up  Health 

By  nourishing  every  part  of  your  system  with 
blood  made  pure  by  taking  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 
Rich  have  nerve,  mental, 

^  bodily  and  digestive  strength.  Then 
Red  you  need  not  fear  disease,  because  your 
^  system  will  readily  resist  scrofulous 
"  tendencies  and  attacks  of  illness.  Then 

yon  will  know  the  absolute  intrinsic  merit  of  Sarsa¬ 
parilla.  Thousands  of  wonderful  cures  prove  the 
unequalled  merit  of 

Hood’s 

The  be  —  in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 

Sold  b.  .U1  drogglsU.  $1 ;  six  for  $6. 
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F.  B.  Mejrer  at  Carnegie  Hall  last  winter.  It 
costs  thirty  cents  in  cloth,  or  fifteen  cents  in 
paper,  in  fresh  in  its  illustrations,  and  full  of 
the  deepest  spiritual  truths.  The  paper  copy  can 
be  sent  abroad  for  four  cents.  It  is  entitled, 
“A  Castaway,”  and  is  published  by  Bevell  and 
Company.  Mrs.  Speer  mentions  in  a  recent  let¬ 
ter  how  much  pleasure  such  books  and  maga¬ 
zines  give  the  missionaries. 

^  A*capital  letter  from  Miss  Cooper  of  Bangkok, 
Siam,  was  read  by  Mias  Hawley.  She  speaks 
of  the  work  of  the  school,  and  the  Mission  Press, 
and  dwells  on  the  satisfaction  it  affords  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  see  the  young  people  who  have  been 
educated  ^io  the  schoola,  contracting  Christian 
marriages,  and  starting  Christian  homes  of 
their  own.  Surely  here  is  one  of  the  hopes  for 
the  future  of  Siam.  The  girls  like  to  have  a 
wedding  in  the  American  style,  and  every  such 
wedding  is  an  object  lesson  to  those  outside  to 
whom  the  marriage  tie  is  a  very  light  one,  to  be 
severed  for  the  slightest  whim.  Miss  Cooper 
adds,  “Every  new  home  where  Christ  is  known 
and  honored  means  one  more  step  towards  ‘Siam 
^ Christ,  ’  and  one  more  lever  to  lift  this  land 
upward.  It  means  that  good  influences  instead 
of  evil  will  surround  the  early  years  of  those 
who  will  influence  the  Siam  of  the  twentieth 
century.” 

Miss  Davison  read  a  delightful  letter  from 
Mrs.  Speer,  written  on  the  steamer  on  her  way 
to  China,  April  3d.  Mrs.  Speer  dwells  on  the 
great  kindness  of  all  the  missionaries  to  them 
and  of  the  sadness  which  it  gives  them  to  form 
friendships  only  to  have  them  broken  by  separa¬ 
tion  in  a  few  days.  Of  course  the  missionaries 
at  Hamadan  have  a  large  place  in  the  memories 
of  the  travelers,  because  of  their  great  kindness 
during  Mr.  Speer’s  illness. 

A  recent  letter  from  Mrs.  Pond  of  Venezuela, 
mentions  a  trip  into  the  interior  where  the  scen¬ 
ery  was  grand,  but  the  road  rough  and  the  ac¬ 
commodations  very  poor.  The  priests  have  be¬ 
gun  to  oppose  the  work  of  the  mission,  so  that 
the  attendance  at  the  meetings  had  fallen  off 
somewhat 

Miss  Holmes  told  of  a  recent  letter  from  Mrs. 
Henry  Jessup  of  Beirut  in  which  she  mentions 
a  concert  given  by  the  Syrians  with  great  suc¬ 
cess,  the  Cantata  having  been  composed  by  a 
Syrian.  As  these  people  are  not  naturally  musi¬ 
cal,  this  was  considered  a  great  achievement 

J.  B.  S. 


EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

The  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman’s 
Executive  Committee  of  Home  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  held  at  Winona,  Indiana, 
on  May  21,  1897,  was  opened  by  a  devotional 
meeting,  in  which  the  leader,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Ken¬ 
dall  of  Indiana,  struck  the  keynote  of  praise 
and  rejoicing  for  the  blessings  of  the  year,  and 
warmly  welcomed  each  representative.  She 
then  called  on  the  Presbyteries  of  Indiana  for  a 
similar  welcome  and  they  responded  with  verses 
of  Scripture ;  and  each  delegate  gave  the  motto 
of  her  society  or  the  message  it  had  sent.  Hearts 
were  drawn  to  each  other  and  no  more  fitting 
beginning  could  have  been  found  for  the  work 
of  the  day. 

Mrs.  Darwin  B.  James,  the  President  of  the 
Woman’s  Executive  Committee,  then  took  the 
chair.  After  a  hymn,  the  reading  of  Scripture 
by  Mrs.  D.  M.  Cooper  of  Michigan,  and  a 
prayer  by  Mrs. .  E.  N.  Barrett  of  Iowa,  a  review 
of  the  work  of  the  year  just  closed  was  given  by 
the  Rev.  George  F.  McAfee,  Superintendent  of 
the  schools  under  the  care  of  the  Woman’s  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee.  Mr.  McAfee  referred  to  the 
difficulty  of  making  a  satisfactory  report  owing 
to  the  difference  between  the  fiscal  and  the 
school  year,  and’paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the 
courage  and  consecration  of  the  mission  teach¬ 
ers,  who  have  stood  so  firmly  at  their  poets  in 


spite  of  the  trying  conditions  of  the  past  two 
years  which  have  forced  them  to  borrow  money 
at  exorbitant  rates,  and  hampered  them  in  all 
ways.  He  hastily  sketched  the  varied  conditions 
existing  in  the  five  fields  in  which  the  mission 
schools  are  located,  among  the  Alaskans,  Mor¬ 
mons,  Indians,  Mexicans  and  Mountain  People 
of  the  South,  and  showed  how  complex  was  the 
problem  of  caring  for  the  needs  of  these  fields. 
That  there  were  occasional  failures  should  sur¬ 
prise  none ;  experience  elsewhere  might  be  value¬ 
less  when  a  teacher  was  sent  to  a  Mexican  or  an 
Alaskan  school,  she  must  be  ready  to  be  moulded, 
as  well  as  to  mould.  During  the  past  year  645 
pupils  were  converted,  and  the  lessons  of  tho 
year  had  been  less  faith  in  human  agencies, 
greater  faith  in  Christ  and  the  Church. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Coulter,  Secretary  of  the  EVeed- 
men’s  Department,  presented  the  thirteen tb 
annual  report  of  that  organization.  Great  bless¬ 
ings  have  attended  the  work,  while  there  has 
also  been  much  cause  for  humiliation  because 
of  the  opportunities  not  seized.  The  Freedmen’s 
Department  had  received  during  the  year  141,- 
491.59  through  the  Woman’s  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee,  a  loss  of  11,823.83  since  the  year  1895-1896. 
As  there  had  been  legacies  of  $2,000,  this  meant 
a  falling  off  of  living  contributors  of  $3,823. 
This  had  forced  a  curtailing  of  the  work,  tho 
closing  of  twenty  jwrocbial  schools,  and  the 
shortening  of  the  school  session  in  others.  The 
spirit  of  self-help  and  of  self-sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  the  people  themselves  had  been  most 
marked ;  they  had  given  of  their  poverty  $70,  - 
017,  of  which  amount  $33,461  was  for  the  mis¬ 
sion  school  work.  Three  hundred  pupils  in  the 
boarding  schools  had  learned  to  know  and  love- 
their  Saviour. 

Then  came  the  Treasurer’s  report  by  Miss  S. 
F.  Lincoln.  This  report  in  1895-1896  closed  witb- 
the  words,  “The  Lord  will  provide.”  This  He- 
has  done  “exceeding  abundantly,”  and  the  debt 
of  $105,000  has  been  reduced  to  $9,649.  The- 
total  amount  received  during  the  year  was 
$333,899,  of  which  $41,000  was  designated  for 
work  among  the  Freedmen.  This  showed  an 
advance  from  Societies,  Bands,  Young  People’s 
Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor,  Legacies,  Board 
and  Tuition,  and  Home  Mission  Monthly,  but  a 
loss  from  Sabbath-scbools ;  a  total  gain  of  $19,  - 
319.  The  appropriations  for  the  coming  year 
have  been  made  and  no  new  work  can  be  under¬ 
taken  unless  funds  are  especially  provided.  The 
old  must  be  strengthened  and  this  will  require 
the  same  amount  of  money  as  last  year,  with  an 
additional  sum  for  needed  repairs.  The  desira¬ 
bility  of  quarterly  payments  by  societies  may 
be  ^own  by  this  statement.  During  the  first 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  receipts  amounted  to- 
$31,892;  during  the  second  quarter,  to  $33,342;. 
during  the  third,  to  $71,993;  during  the  fourth, 
to  $154,234.  During  the  last  month  of  the  fiscal 
year  the  receipts  were  $122,752,  while  on  the 
last  day  they  were  $32,000.  Many  find  it  more 
convenient  to  pay  their  missionary  dues  in 
March ;  their  convenience  causes  great  incon¬ 
venience  to  the  mission  teacher. 

The  report  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Pierson,  reviewed  an  eventful  year 
— one  in  which  there  had  been  financial  stress 
and  strain,  retrenchment,  and  hardship,  then 
the  mighty  deliverance  of  the  Lord.  The  watch¬ 
word  had  been,  not  “Pay  that  debt,”  but  “Up¬ 
lift  Christ,”  and  this  war  cry  had  rung  through 
all  auxiliaries  and  moved  to  great  and  noble 
efforts.  The  year’s  experience  has  emphasized 
the  value  of  the  schools  as  the  foundation  work 
of  evangelization ;  distressed  appeals  from  the- 
fields  where  the  cutting  down  was  necessary, 
proved  this.  The  greatest  burden  of  the  year 
has  been  borne  by  the  mission  teacher  who  could 
not  turn  the  waiting  children  from  her  door  even 
though  the  needed  assistance  and  supplies  had 
been  refused  her,  and  who  therefor,  overworked* 
I  to  give  to  these  little  ones'atjeast  one'chance  iD- 
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life.  With  a  view  to  applying  860.000  to  the 
reduction  of  the  debt,  appropriationa  nan  ;  been 
cut  down,  at  a  coat  that  cannot  be  summed  up 
in  figures.  There  are  under  the  care  of  the 
Woman’s  Executive  Committee  117  achoola  with 
306  misBionary  teachers  and  over  8,000  pupils. 
The  value  of  the  school  and  chapel  property  with 
the  equipment  is  estimated  at  8743,000.  Some 
evangelistic  work  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
Committee,  and  it  ia  its  purpose  to  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  more  and  more  of  this  work— the 
support  of  ministers  on  the  field  where  our  school 
work  opens  the  way  for  the  church. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  and  her  daughter  of  Camp  Mis¬ 
sion,  Utah,  with  Miss  McClure  of  Fairview, 
Utah,  spoke  of  their  work  among  the  Mormons ; 
emphasizing  the  hold  which  the  Mormon  Church 
has  upon  its  young  pmple  through  the  amuse¬ 
ments  which  it  provides  for  tuem,  sketching 
graphically  the  work  in  the  miasion  school,  ana 
the  infiuence  of  that  work,  and  dwelling  upon 
the  changed  attitude  of  the  people  toward  the 
miasion  work  since  Utah  has  become  a  State. 
Mrs.  Riddell  of  Henry  Kendall  College,  Indian 
Territory,  reviewed  the  history  of  uat  work, 
and  followed  the  cburse  of  the  pupil  from  the 
kindergarten  until  his  graduation.  She  dwelt 
especiiuly  upon  the  nera  of  the  kindergarten 
that  the  child  might  be  reached  before  his 
character  was  formed  and  through  him  the 
mother.  The  Indian  pupil  can  and  does  apply 
himself.  He  needs  to  be  taught  that  he  is  to 
give  as  well  as  to  get.  The  Cmistian  Endeavor 
Society  of  the  Cmlege  has  pledged  850  per  year 
for  missions..  Each  one  is  urged  to  believe  that 
he  can  do  some  work  for  Christ  during  his  vaca¬ 
tion — can  be  a  missiona^. 

Miss  Hayes  of  Santa  Fe  described  the  condi¬ 
tions  existing  in  New  Mexico  before  the  teachers 
went  there ;  and  contrasted  with  that  picture 
another,  of  the  homes  of  the  mission  girls  whose 
infiuence  is  often  felt  through  the  whole  vill^e. 
Even  the  tiniest  of  the  little  ones  are  mission¬ 
aries  when  they  go  to  their  homes.  Repeated 
testimonies  to  the  value  of  the  Preebyterian 
mission  work  come  from  men  of  all  clasaee  and 
of  all  creeda,  who  also  speak  of  the  need  of  more 
schools,  more  teachers,  more  evangelists. 

At  the  afternoon  session  came  the  President’s 
address.  Mrs.  James  sketched  the  history  of 
this  work  from  the  time  when  a  few  women  used 
to  meet  in  an  attic  room  eighteen  years  ago  and 
talk  of  the  small  efforts  then  begun,  through  the 
various  steps  to  the  work  as  it  is  to-day.  Those 
who  have  seen  the  growth  can  but  take  courage ; 
the  workers  fall,  but  the  work  goes  steadily  on. 
Let  us  thank  God  continually,  and  go  forward 
to  any  duties  which  may  be  given  us. 

The  report  of  the  Young  People’s  Department 
read  by  Miss  M.  Katharine  Jones,  the  Acting 
Secretary,  touched  upon  the  action  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  of  1896,  which  gave  to  the  women 
of  the  church  the  especial  care  of  the  Young 
People’s  Societies,  and  upon  the  quick  response 
of  the  women  to  this  new  responsibility.  An 
effort  has  been  made  to  establish  through  the 
medium  of  the  department  a  system  of  commu¬ 
nication  between  the  workers  in  the  field  and 
those  in  the  societies.  Over  15,000  copies  of 
printed  and  cyclostyled  letters  have  b^n  pre¬ 
pared  and  sent  out  and  many  testimonies  to 
their  value  are  received.  Not  to  arouse  interest 
in  an  isolated  case,  but  to  strengthen  the  im¬ 
pulse  toward  systematic  and  continuous  mission 
work,  has  been  the  effort.  The  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Societies  have  contributed  824, 189  to  the 
work  of  the  Board  and  the  Committee,  as  well 
as  112,617  toward  the  Thank-Offering  Fund, 
while  ^bbath-schools  have  given  839,734.  Sys¬ 
tematic  giving,  proportionate  giving,  prayerful 
giving — toese  form  the  keynote  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  coming  year. 

“Keep  Moving’’  was  the  subject  of  the  pamr 
of  Mrs.  D.  E.  Finks,  editor  of  the  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  Monthly.  When,  a  little  more  than  a  dec¬ 
ade  ago,  this  magazine  was  started  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  it  should  not  die  of  stagnation. 
There  could  not,  perhaps,  be  a  continued  tri¬ 
umphal  procession,  it  might  not  alwara  run,  but 
it  could  walk,  could  keep  moving.  A  Secretary 
of  Literature  should  not  be  one  who  would  wait 
for  favoring  circumstances,  but  would  turn  con¬ 
ditions  to  meet  her  needs;  she  should  be  persist¬ 
ent,  urgent,  always  faithful.  A  simultaneous 
canvas  has  already  brought  in  665  new  subscrib¬ 
ers  and  many  distoicta  are  yet  to  be  heard  from. 
Some  Presbyterian  women,  therefore,  were  not 
reading  the  records  of  their  miasion  work.  Are 
there  still  some  who  do  not  know  of  it,  and  who 
do  not  see  these  pages  ? 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Memman  of  Chicago  spoke  of  the 
children’s  missionary  magazine,  “Over  Sea  and 
Land.’’  She  quotM  Ruskin’s  thought,  that 
sooner  might  one  hope  that  sawdust,  thrown 
upon  the  exquisite  transparency  of  blown  glass, 
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glowing  hot  from  the  furnace,  might,  when  the 
delicate  Venetian  vase  had  grown  cold,  be  blown 
off  again  and  leave  no  trace,  than  tiiat  wrong 
infiuencee  over  the  warm  heart  of  a  growing 
child  can  be  obliterated  in  after  years  when 
habit  has  crystallized  into  character.  So  to  the 
little  onee  let  there  be  brought  the  sweet  messages 
of  all  that  the  love  of  Christ  is  doing  for  neglected 
children  in  our  owu  and  other  lands,  and  let 
them  learn  as  children  to  be  ready  to  bw  a  p^ 
of  the  burden  and  to  forward  the  work.  The 
little  ones  are  not  too  young  to  leam  to  love 
Christ  and  to  love  His  work,  to  have  an  intelli¬ 
gent  sympathy,  and  tender  pity  for  the  despis^ 
and  neglected  elsewhere.  Cannot  mothers  see 
that  their  children  have  a  share  in  Over  Sea  and 
Land  f 

The  work  among  the  Freedmen  was  raeaented 
by  Mrs.  A.  A.  Jones,  a  teacher  at  McConnella- 
ville,  S.  C.,  who  told  of  the  peculiar  tempta¬ 
tions  to  which  the  pupils  were  subjected,  the 
superstitions  which  were  so  hard  to  forget  and 
the  awful  poverty.  The  State  educates  some  of 
them,  but  it  does  not  Christianize  them ;  the 
mission  teacher  alone  can  carry  the  two  side  by 
side  and  develop  the  rounded  character.  All  of 
the  pupils  do  not  make  brilliant  men  or  women, 
but  they  are  helped,  uplifted,  and  even  though 
the  stay  in  the  school  be  short,  few  ever  go  back 
to  lives  so  bad  as  those  from  which  uey  are 
taken,  it  is  not  easy  to  take  the  little  children 
always,  although  that  would  be  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  ;  the  older  ones  are  not  so  easily  help^ 
The  sacrifices  of  the  parents  to  give  to  toeir 
children  the  privileges  which  they  never  had, 
are  pitiful.  Wherever  the  mission  church  or 
mission  school  is,  there  is  an  improved  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

It  was  expected  that  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson 
would  speak  on  Alaska,  but  his  duties  as  Mod¬ 
erator  made  it  impoesible  for  him  to  be  present 
and  his  place  was  taken  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marsh 
who  are  soon  to  leave  for  Point  Barrow,  Alaska, 
and  by  Miss  Sheets,  a  mission  worker  who  has 
lately  returned  from  Chilkat,  Alaska.  The  lat¬ 
ter  was  asked  innumerable  queetions,  the  audi¬ 
ence  appreciating  heartih  the  opportunity  to 
learn  of  one  who  knew  the  work  bv  personal 
contact.  So  many  pity  those  going  to  lar-distant 
Alaska,  but  superstition  in  Alasu  is  no  more 
difficult  to  overcome  than  superstition  in  New 
Mexico,  and  if  the  Lord  needed  them  in  Alaska, 
then  to  Alaska  they  wish  to  go. 

The  work  in  the  mountains  of  the  South  was 
presented  by  Miss  Mary  Johns  of  the  Home  In¬ 
dustrial  School.  She  spoke  of  the  two  kinds  of 
schools — the  day  school  which  pushes  back  into 
the  mountains  and  reaches  we  children  who 
are  separated  from  other  schools  by  miles  of 
rough  roads,  and  where  the  teacher  can  come 
into  touch  with  the  whole  family,  and  of  the 
boarding  school  wt^ere  the  teaching  is  of  a  three¬ 
fold  nature,  training  hand,  head,  and  heart. 

The  day  was  one  of  inspiration ;  from  the  first 
words  of  praise  and  rejoicing,  through  reports 
and  messagee  from  the  fields,  to  the  hymn 
which  so  appropriately  closed  the  meeting  with 
the  words : 

“Wherever  He  may  guide  me. 

No  want  ahall  turn  me  back;  ’* 

There  had  been  no  false  or  jarring  note.  New 
courage,  new  faith,  new  efforts — these  were  the 
thougnts  that  gave  nand  promise  that  through 
the  coming  year  the  Preeident’s  mess^e  should 
ring  triumphant,  and  upon  every  lip  and  in 
every  heart  should  be  the  watchwora,  Praiae  I 
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MUSIC. 

WHAT  CAM  A  PASTOR  DO  FOB  HIS  CHOIR  t 

He  can  viait  ita  rehearaala  once  or  twice  a 
month.  He  can  aympathiae  with  it,  not  only  aa 
a  whole,  but  with  each  member,  and  become  so 
well  acquainted  that  he  can  call  each  by  name. 
He  can  encourage  by  kind  worde  of  commenda¬ 
tion,  in  private,  and  in  public,  and  by  remem¬ 
bering  it  in  prayer  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

Praying  habitually  for  hia  choir  in  public  is  evi¬ 
dence  to  choir  and  congregation  that  he  believes 
sacred  music  to  be  a  part  of  divine  worship,  and 
not  simply  a  number  in  a  cut-and-dried  pro¬ 
gram  which  is  intended  to  be  a  drawing  card,  I 
and  at  the  same  time  furnish  an  opportunity  to! 
display  the  solo  voices  in  elaborate  music.  If 
the  choir  thoroughly  understands  the  pastor’s 
sentiments  in  the  matter,  it  will  feel  its  respon¬ 
sibility  more  fully,  and  will  be  honored  by  being 
permitted  to  fill  such  a  place  in  the  worship  of 
Almighty  God. 

When  choir  and  congregation  recognize  that 
the  true  object  of  a  choir  is  to  lead  in  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  God,  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction 
is  gained. 

For  instance :  Rev.  Mr.  A.  ’s  choir  render  a 
worshipful  anthem,  and  while  it  is  being  sung 
he  is  attentive,  and  is  apparently  moved  by  its 
infiuence.  He  gives  out  the  first  hymn,  and 
says:  “We  will  continue  the  worship  of  God  by 
the  use  of  the  twenty-first  hymn.  Let  all  join 
heartily.”  During  hie  prayer  he  asks  a  bless¬ 
ing  upon  the  choir  in  heartfelt  language.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  sermon  he  manages  to  speak  incidentally 
of  the  anthem,  and  to  say  that  he  is  thankful  for 
such  a  choir.  At  the  close  of  the  service  he 
turns  and  speaks  to  as  many  of  the  choir  as 
he  has  time  for  and  telle  them  how  much  their 
singing  helps  him. 

Rev.  Mr.  B.  is  engaged  in  finding  his  proof 
texts,  getting  things  in  readiness,  etc.,  while 
his  choir  sing  as  good  an  anthem  as  the  one  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  Mr.  A. ’s  church,  but  he  gives  out 
the  first  hymn  as  follows:  ”We  will  commence 
the  worship  of  Almighty  God  by  singing  the  fif¬ 
teenth  hymn.”  He  prays  for  everything  con¬ 
nected  with  the  church  but  the  choir,  and  seems 
to  be  thankful  for  all  helps  in  building  up  the 
church  save  the  single  one  of  sacred  song,  which 
he  appears  completely  to  ignore.  He  takes  no 
pains  whatever  to  speak  to  the  members  of  his 
choir,  but  is  anxious  to  grasp  the  hands  of  offi¬ 
cial  brethren.  His  choir  has  the  feeling  that  it 
is  there  to  perform  an  anthem  and  three  hymns. 

Incidentally  prayer  in  public  for  the  choir  will 
do  much  to  gain  the  sympathy  and  approbation 
of  the  whole  congregation  for  those  who  lead  them 
in  the  song  service.  This  is  another  step  gained, 
for  when  a  congregation  speaks  well  of  the  choir, 
takes  the  members  by  the  hand  and  is  not  spar¬ 
ing  of  pleasant  words  of  praise  and  little  deeds 
of  kindness,  thus  showing  an  appreciation  of 
their  labors,  trials  and  triumphs,  a  golden  link 
will  have  been  welded  which  will  surely  bind  the 
choir  and  congregation  together. 

He  can  help  by  being  prompt  to  furnish  the 
list  of  hymns  for  choir  rehearsal,  and  having 
done  so,  by  sticking  to  it,  and  not  announcing 
on  the  Sabbath  some  unheard  of  hymn,  in  an 
unsingable  metre,  and  expect  choir  and  congre¬ 
gation  to  worship  God  through  it. 

.\gain,  when  there  is  no  competent  leader,  the 
pastor  can  do  much  to  improve  the  choir  by 
semi-occasional  drill  on  such  subjects  as  he  will 
likely  know  more  or  leas  about.  For  instance, 
correct  breathing,  articulation,  enunciation,  pro¬ 
nunciation,  etc.  Most  choirs  need  special  train¬ 
ing  on  these  things.  All  will  bear  me  out  in 
this  statement,  for  who  is  there  who  has  not 
strained  his  ears  by  listening  for  the  words  and 
his  eyes  by  watching  the  mouths  of  the  singers 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  catch  now^and  then  a  word 
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of  what  they  are  singiug  f  Even  the  solo  singer 
is  at  fault  here,  for  often  not  one  word  in  ten 
can  be  distinguished  !  Is  there  no  remedy  for 
this  ?  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  up-to- 
date  solo  singer  to  enunciate  so  poorly  that  lan¬ 
guage  is  unintelligible,  in  order  to  sing  in  a 
finished  style  ?  I  answer  [^emphatically,  no  ! 
One  may  sing  good  music — music  that  demands 
sustained  tones  and  delicate  phrasing,  and  yet 
articulate  hie  words  so  that  they  will  be  under¬ 
stood  and  be  effective. 

The  reason  for  this  deplorable  state  of  things 
is  twofold.  First  Singers  do  not  realize  the 
necessity  of  taking  great  care  to  articulate  per¬ 
fectly,  so  that  every  word  may  be  understood. 
Second.  They  do  not  know  how  to  do  it  effec¬ 
tively.  Where  the  chorister  has  not  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  drilled  to  undertake  this  work,  many  a 
pastor  can.  Having  had  a  long  experience  in 
training  bodies  of  singers,  I  here  offer  a  short 
exercise  which  has  proved  to  be  very  effective 
in  accomplishing  the  desired  result.  The  chief 
difficulty  is  because  of  a  weak  enunciation  of  the 
consonants.  To  arrive  at  a  good  enunciation  of 
these  elements  in  our  language,  they  should  be 
practised,  separately  and  vigorously,  exercising 
the  lips  and  tongue,  to  bring  out  the  real  power 
of  the  consonants 

Commence  with  (B),  not  the  name  of  (B), 
but  the  power  of  it,  or  as  the  primary  school 
teachers  express  it,  “what  it  says. ”  To  illus¬ 
trate,  begin  to  pronounce  the  word  Ban,  and 
stop  just  before  you  pronounce  an,  and  you  will 
get  the  idea. 

Exercise  on  the  consonants : 


but  the  vowels  as  expressed  in  them.  Sing  each 
vowel  four  times  to  one  tone,  up  and  down  tho 
scale. 

These  two  exercises  might  consume  six  or 
eight  minutes,  but  if  practiced  vigorously  each 
week  for  three  months  would  work  wonders. 

Chicago,  Feb.  4, 1807. 


MUSIC  PBIZES. 

The  Music  Teachers’  National  Association' 
will  hold  its  nineteenth  annual  convention  in 
this  city  on  June  24th  to  28th  inclusive.  It  will 
bring  together  the  leading  professors  and  masters- 
of  the  art,  and  will  be  an  event  of  more  than 
local  interest.  The  Executive  Committee  have 
offered  the  following  prizes  to  its  members, 
viz. ,  for  the  best  cantata,  sacred  or  secular,  $75  ^ 
for  an  unaccompanied  part  song,  first  prize  850 ; 
second  prize,  825;  for  the  best  string  quartet 
for  an  original  composition,  first  prize,  850;. 
second  prize,  825 ;  for  a  piano  forte  composition, 
first  prize,  850;  second  prize,  825;  for  a  violin, 
composition,  first  prize,  850;  second  prize, 
825;  for  the  beet  song,  with  accompaniment, 
first  prize.  850 ;  second  prize,  825. 

The  prizes  are  open  to  both  the  male  and  fe¬ 
male  departments,  and  quite  a  number  of  women 
composers  in  this  city  have  announced  that  they 
will  enter  the  competition. 


BARGAINS 

IN 

ORGANS 


B,  b,  b,  b,  ban. 

C,  c,  c,  c.  can. 

D,  d,  d,  d.tdan. 
F,  f,  f.  f.  fan. 

6,  g,  g,  g,  gan. 

J,  J,  J.  J.  Jan. 

K,  k,  k.  k,  kite. 


M,  m,  m,  m,  might. 

N,  n.  n,  n,  night. 

P,  P.  P,  P.  pipe. 

R.  r,  r,  r,  rim. 

T,  t,  t,  t,  tim. 

V,  V,  V,  V,  vim. 


This  drill  should  be  had  every  rehearsal  for 
three  months,  and  in  conclusion  of  each  rehearsal 
select  a  hymn,  one  that  is  to  be  sung  the  follow¬ 
ing  Sunday,  and  articulate  every  syllable  to  one 
tone.  The  pitch  of  E  fiat  is  one  easily  utilized 
by  all  the  parts.  More  than  one  tone  may  be 
used  for  variety.  For  instance : 


O  Par-o-dise.  O  Pair-a.di»e. 

Th6—W)rlA—i»—(frmo-ino—<^ 

Sing  each  syllable  short  and  with  percussion. 
Then  select  the  tune  to  be  sung  on  the  Sabbath 
and  sing  the  remaining  verses  much  in  the  same 
way,  save  that  the  tones  will  be  longer  and  the 
enunciation  lees  emphatic. 

TONE  PBODUCTION. 

For  the  purpose  of  improving  the  tone,  various 
exercises  may  be  used.  Commence  with  the 
vowels,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  and  for  their  practise  use 
the  scale  of  C,  singing  all  the  vowels  to  the  first 
tone,  then  to  the  second,  etc.,  ascending  and 
descending.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  dwell 
only  upon  the  radical  of  the  vowel  and  not  slip 
into  the  vanish.  After  this  use  the  vowel  A,  as 
in  fate,  fat,  far ;  E  as  in  see,  pen ;  I  aa  in  pin, 
pine ;  O  as  in  note,  not.  Do  not  use  these  words, 


We  are  now  offering  a  variety  of  odd  styles 
of  organs,  some  of  them  slightly  used,  at  great 
reductions.  They  range  from  the  smallest  organ 
suitable  for  Sunday  School  or  home  to  largest 
3-manual  j^al-base  church  organs.  All  have- 
been  put  in  perfect  condition  and  are  fully 
guaranteed.  Prices  are  such  as  to  ensure  a 
ready  sale.  Sold  on  time  or  at  liberal  discount, 
for  cash. 

Mason  &  Hamlin 

New  Warerooms, 

3  and  5  West  18th  Street 
Near  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


SACRED  SONGS  No.  1 

ContAlns  236  pieces,  IW  are  new  and 
over  100  are  choice  selecUons  from  Oospel- 
Hymns,  etc. 

Orer  160,000  Copies  already  sold. 

An  excellent  collection  for  Sondav  Schools 
Tonng  People’s  Societies,  etc.  laaned  lit 
Sonnd  and  Shaped  Notea. 

$26  per  100  by  Ezpreai, 
charges  not  prepaid;  80  cent*  each  ll|Kat 
by  maU. 

THE  BIOLOW  a  MAIN  CO., 

Chicago  Honse,  Lakealde  BnUdlng.  76  E.  Ninth  St.,  N.  Y.. 


VOICE  PLACING  foriS^g^NG. 

Special  conrse  for  Clergymen. 

MAJIY  HUBLBUT  BALDWIN,  16  W.  61at  at,  N.  Y.  City. 
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PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

The  Preebytery  of  Philadelphia  has  had  sev¬ 
eral  special  meetings  during  the  past  few  days. 
One  of^these  was  to  ordain  the  Rev.  Ernest  F. 
Keigwin  and  install  him  as  pastor  of  the  Scots 
Church.  Mr.  Keigwin  was  a  member  of  the 
last  Senior  Claes  in  Princeton  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary.  The  installation  was  unique  in  that  both 
the  fatherland  brother  of  the  young  minister 
took  part — the  Rev.  A.  N.  Keigwin,  D.D.,  of 
Wilmington,  Del.,  preaching  the  sermon  and  the 
Rev.  A.  E.  ;Keigwin  of  Millville,  N.  J.,  deliv¬ 
ering  the  charge  to  his  brother.  Among  other 
persons  participating  were  the  moderator,  the 
Rev.  W.  P.  Pulton,  D.D.,  and  Drs.  J.  A.  Wor¬ 
den,  J.  R.  Miller,  Robert  Hunter  and  W.  M. 
Rice.  Mr.  Keigwin  begins  his  work  in  the 
Scots  Church  under  encouraging  auspices.  He 
expects  to  spend  the  summer  abroad  and  will 
not  enter  fully  upon  his  work  until  the  autumn. 

A  special  meeting  was  held  in  the  First  Church 
on  Wednesday  evening  to  ordain  Mr.  Cho. 
Hachiro  Kajiwara.  Mr.  Kajiwara  is  a  native 
of  Tokio,  Japan,  and  after  being  graduated 
at  the  University  in  his  native  city  he  came  to 
this  country  eight  years  ago  to  study  civil  engi¬ 
neering.  He  attended  the  First  Church  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  English,  and  accepted  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  was  received  into  the  church.  Later 
he  decided  to  study  for  the  ministry  and  entered 
the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  where  he 
pursued  the  full  course.  His  examination  be¬ 
fore  Preebytery  was  very  satisfactory.  A  pecu¬ 
liar  interest  gathers  about  the  ordination  of  this 
young  man.  He  is  to  return  at  once  to  Japan 
and  intends  to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry.  At  the  ordination.  Professor 
George  D.  Purves  of  Princeton  preached  the 
sermon  and  Dr.  George  D.  Baker,  pastor  of  the 
First  Church  delivered  the  charge  to  the  candi¬ 
date. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  Presbytery  eight  young 
men,  after  passing  satisfactory  examinations, 
were  licensed  to  preach.  This  is  encouraging, 
especiall  so  as  all  the  young  men  give  promise 
of  much  usefulness. 

The  Chambers-Wylie  Memorial  Church  held 
its  first  joint  service  last  Sabbath  afternoon  in 
the  Chambers  Church.  A  large  and  interested 
congregation  was  present.  The  Rev.  W.  P.  Ful¬ 
ton,  D.D.,  moderator  of  the  Presbytery  presided. 
Addresses  were  made  by  Elder  George  Junk  in 
and  Drs.  S.  W.  Dana,  John  H.  Munro  and  J. 
Addison  Henry.  Drs.  S.  T.  Lowrie,  J.  S.  Mac¬ 
intosh  and  T.  W.  J.  Wylie  took  part  in  the  ser¬ 
vice.  In  both  the  Chambers  and  Wylie 
Churches  farewell  services  were  held  in  the 
morning — Dr.  Hoyt  preaching  in  the  Chambers 
Church  and  a  communion  service  being  held  in 
the  Wylie  Church.  The  merging  of  these  two 
churches  is  looked  udon  with  much  hopefulness. 
If  a  strong  evangelistic  centre  can  be  main- 
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tained  in  the  heart  of  the  city  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  its  usefulness  and  helpfulness. 

The  First  Church,  Germantown,  gave  a  recep¬ 
tion  to  its  new  pastor,  the  Rev.  Charles  R.  Erd- 
man,  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week.  On  the 
same  evening  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Ger¬ 
mantown,  tendered  a  reception  to  its  pastor,  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Davis. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  South  Broad 
Street  Church,  the  Rev.  Charles  W.  Nevin,  pas¬ 
tor,  the  trustees  reported  that  about  fourteen 
thousand  dollars  had  been  raised  during  the 
year.  It  is  hoped  that  a  new  church  building 
will  be  erected  in  the  near  future. 

At  the  May  meeting  of  the  Sunday-School 
Superintendents’  Association,  held  in  the  Frank- 
ford  Church,  addresses  were  made  by  thej.  Rev. 
Marcus  A.  Brownson,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Sherman 
H.  Doyle.  At  this  meeting  the  subject  of  paid 
Sunday-school  superintendents  was  considered. 
There  seems  to  be  a  growing  sentiment  that  the 
new  conditions  of  church  work,  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  advancing  the  character  of  our  Sunday- 
schools,  will  necessitate  the  engaging  of  men  as 
superintendents  who  will  be  trained  for  the 
work.  The  thought  seems  to  be  to  combine  an 
assistant  pastorate  with  the  superintendency. 
In  one  or  two  of  our  churches  this  is  being  tried 
already.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
character  of  Sunday-school  work  must  be  ad¬ 
vanced.  It  would  seem  that  there  may  be  room 
in  the  future  for  such  a  class  of  workers  as  are 
above  suggested. 

The  Rev.  Clarence  R.  Williams  was  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  of  the  Lower  Merion 
Church,  Gladwyn,  last  Tuesday.  Mr.  Williams 
is  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Moseley  H.  Williams, 
D.D.,  of  the  Congregational  Church,  who  is 
connected  with  the  Sunday-School  Union. 

Among  many  recent  Sunday-school  anniversa¬ 
ries  are  those  of  Hope  Church,  Rev.  J.  G.  Bol¬ 
ton,  D.  D. ,  pastor,  and  that  of  Greenwich  Street 
Church,  Rev.  William  Hutton,  D.D.,  pastor, 
who^celebrated  his  thirty-fifth  year.  Both  pas¬ 
tors  are  earnest  workers. 


LETTER  FROM  BALTIMORE. 

Several  ecclesiastical  bodies  are  now  in  session 
in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  In  all  of  them  the 
need  of  money  is  limiting  their  work.  It  is  a 
rare  thing  to  find  a  surplus  in  the  treasuries  of 
any  department  of  the  work  of  these  churches  at 
the  winding  up  of  the  year’s  work.  Where 
there  is  a  surplus,  it  is  stated  that  economy  of 
the  most  rigid  sort  has  been  practiced.  Why 
the  Church  of  Christ,  which  is  the  benefactress 
in  whatever  light  she  is  viewed,  is  thus  ham¬ 
pered  in  the  bestowment  of  her  blessings,  is  a 
question  that  causes  great  perplexity.  If  this 
lack  of  means  to  carry  on  her  work  were  confined 
to  one  denomination,  we  might  judge  that  this 
denomination’s  methods  of  securing  the  means 
were  inadequate,  or  that  God’s  blessing  upon 
the  work  was  withheld  because  of  some  sin  in 
her  people,  or  because  of  the  want  of  loyalty  in 
her  members ;  but  when  all  branches  are  affected 


alike,  we  feel  that  the  reasons  that  affect  [one 
affect  all. 

The  reason  most  generally  given  is  the  lack  of 
temporal  prosperity.  Often  in  the  past,  losses, 
disasters,  financial  troubles  have  brought  spirit¬ 
ual  prosperity.  Men  have  reasoned  with  them¬ 
selves:  “God  has  taken  much  from  me,  probably 
He  intends  to  take  all ;  I  will  give  as  much  as  I 
gave  in  other  years,  or  at  least  as  much  as  I 
possibly  can.’’  In  other  days  when  men  of 
moderate  means  were  unable  to  contribute  to 
the  treasuries  of  the  Church,  the  men  of  large 
means  came  forward,  like  Dodge  and  Lenox  and 
Stuart  of  our  own  Church,  and  supplemented 
the  gifts  of  others.  In  1850,  we  are  told  that  in 
this  country  we  had  one  millionaire  to  every  two 
millions  of  the  population,  and  now  we  have  a 
millionaire  to  every  fifteen  thousand  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  While  the  Church  should  not  depend  on 
the  rich  for  its  supplies,  we  have  reason  to  think 
that  in  a  crisis  such  as  the  one  through  which 
we  are  passing,  they  should  be  willing  to  do 
their  part  in  making  up  deficiencies. 

Then  since  the  ability  of  the  Church  to  ad¬ 
vance  in  her  work  is  so  dependent  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  every  Christian  should 
do  what  he  can,  in  his  particular  sphere,  to  ad¬ 
vance  that  prosperity.  Whatever  impoverishes 
the  people,  or  limits  work  or  wages  ought  to  be 
discouraged.  Everything  that  helps  the  people 
up,  reaching  down  to  the  lowest  and  giving  him 
a  lift,  be  it  ever  so  little,  ought  to  be  encouraged. 
Then  people  in  every  position  of  life  will  be 
able  to  contribute  to  the  work  of  the  Church 
not  only,  but  also  to  many  other  agencies  that 
are  intended  to  benefit  people. 

The  Bishop  of  Washington  has  declared  that 
no  request  to  the  Pope  had  ever  been  made  in 
regard  to  Anglican  orders  by  any  prominent 
member  of  the  Anglican  communion.  Has  the 
Biehop  overlooked  the  report  which  came  to  us 
in  June,  1896,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  written  a 
letter  on  this  subject  to  Rome  ?  Or  does  he  re¬ 
gard  this  report  as  untrue,  or  that  its  author  is 
not  of  sufidcient  prominence  ?  The  letter  to 
Rampolia  was  understood  to  mean  that  the  only 
“obstacle  in  the  path  to  union  of  the  Roman 
and  English  churches  is  the  technical  question 
of  the  validity  of  the  Anglican  orders,  and  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  of  the  Apostolical  succession.” 
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The  Pope  could  not  do  otherwiae  than  reply  to  a 
letter  on?uch"a  aubject,  anf froB^a^  a  dlatin- 
guiahed  member  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

;;;;^he  Biahop  ofJf^laDd,  iu  hia  addreaa  before 
the  annual 'mnTentionrexpreaaes'kMU  regret  that 
tl^  rural  poplation  ia  ao  steadily  setting  toward 
the'^cities.  A  li^e  part'bf  ths'etrongth  of  ~his 
Church  in  Maryland  used  to  be  in  the  southern 
counties.  Many  old  families  of  that  part  of  the 
State  have  moved  away.  Farms  have  been  divi¬ 
ded  and  in  many  instances  tenants,  having  no 
interest  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  have  takra 
theee  places.  In  some  instances  people  from 
other  lands  differing  in  training  and  language 
are  coming  in. 

Two  eminent  men  of  this  State  are  to  have 
their  statues  placed  among  the  statues  of  emi¬ 
nent  men  of  other  States  in  Washington.  The 
Legislature  next  winter  are  to  determine  who  are 
worthy  of  this  honor.  In  the  meantime  one  of 
our  papers  has  opened  its  columns  to  a  discus¬ 
sion  as  to  who  are  worthy  of  the  place.  By  this 
means  we  have  had  an  education  in  the  history 
of  our  State  and  the  biography  of  our  great  men. 
Calvert,  Carroll,  Chase,  Johnson,  Taney,  Key 
seem  to  have  the  first  place  thus  far.  Other 
names  are  mentioned,  and  some  as  deserving  as 
these.  The  further  they  are  from  us  in  time,  it 
will  be  perceived,  the  more  likely  are  they  to 
receive  the  honor. 

Another  industrial  school  for  colored  children 
is  soon  to  be  started  in  Alexandria,  Virginia. 
There  is  a  steady  advance  in  the  means  for  the 
improvement  of  the  colored  people.  Millions 
have  been  spent  by  the  Southern  States  in  start¬ 
ing  and  perfecting  their  common  schools. 
Churches  and  private  individuals  have  done  a 
great  deal  for  their  improvement  in  various 
ways.  R  H.  W. 

A  DETOVT  AM)  HONORABLE  WOMAN. 

[We  here  give  place  to  a  notice  written  by  her 
daughter,  of  one  of  the  elder  New  York’s  “elect 
ladies,’’  who  did  so  much  for  church  and  society 
in  their  time ;  one  who  for  nearly  a  century  has 
truly  lived  because,  retaining  alt  her  powers  of 
mind  and  heart,  she  was  loyal  to  the  ideals  of  a 
highly  cultured  Christian  spirit  up  to  the  latest 
hour  of  earth.  Forty  years  ago,  as  a  student  in 
Union  Seminary,  we  sat  in  the  old  Brick  Church 
and  recall  the  representative  families  of  the 
city  who  then  worshiped  under  the  ministry  and 
guidance  of  Dr.  Gardiner  Spring.  They  and 
their  like  made  New  York  in  •  all  that  is  noblest 
and  beet  to-day.  Women  like  Mrs.  Havens  and 
Mra  Roe  Lockwood,  who  also  passed  away  not 
very  long  ago,  were  the  real  rulers  of  life,  queens 
of  the  home,  moulders  of  character,  mothers  of 
true  manhood.  How  we  should  honor  them  I 
Like  Mrs.  Havens,  Mra  Lockwood  was  early  of 
the  Brick  Church,  then  for  a  long  season  in  old 
Mercer  Street  Church,  returning  to  the  Brick 
Church  in  later  life.  What  a  history  have  theee 
churches  !  Shall  we  be  able  to  preserve  their 
identity  in  these  changeful  days  ?  Character  is 
prime  of  course ;  but  the  old  shrines  have  a  vital 
relation  to  the  men  and  women  who  knelt  by 
them,  giving  to  them  a  dignity  and  sacrednees 
that  must  be  revered,  loved  and  preserved  for¬ 
ever. — R.  A.  S.  ] 

Mra  Catherine  Cebra  Havens  died  at  her  resi¬ 
dence  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  April  24th,  in  the 
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ninetv-aeventh  year  of  her  age.  Mra  Havens 
was  the  daughtw  of  Orange  and  Elisabeth  Cebra 
Webb  of  New  York.  She  waa  born  January  25th, 
1801,  at  84  Beekman  street  Her  father  was  a 
shipping  merchant  of  the  firm  of  Webb  and 
Lamb,  and  an  eider  in  the  old  Brick  Church. 
In  July,  1818,  Miss  Webb  waa  married  to  Mr. 
Rensselaer  Havens  of  New  York,  also  a  shipping 
merchant  of  the  firm  of  Jenkins  and  Havens, 
doing  business  at  198  Front  street  and  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Howard  Insurance  Company  from 
its  organisation  in  1825  until  hia  death  in  1854. 

After  the  death  of  her  huaband,  Mrs.  Havens 
removed  to  Connecticut  where  for  some  years 
she  made  her  home  with  her  son-in-law.  Rev. 
S.  B.  S.  Biseell,  but  for  the  last  twenty-three 
years  she  has  resided  in  Stamford. 

She  retained  her  faculties  until  the  last  espe¬ 
cially  her  memory,  which  was  stored  with  the 
interating  reminiscences  of  her  long  life — a  life 
that  had  extended  over  Presidential  ad¬ 

ministration  except  that  of  Waahington. 

Although  circumstances  had  removed  her  from 
New  York  during  the  latter  years  of  her  life,  she 
was  tenacious  of  her  birth -right  as  a  New  Yorker. 
She  never  lost  her  pride  and  interest  in  her  na¬ 
tive  city,  and  lovea  to  relate  to  her  family  and 
friends  stories  of  her  early  da^s  in  old  New  York. 
She  was  a  staunch  Presbyterian,  having  united 
with  the  old  Brick  Church  in  1820.  She  was 
warmly  attached  to  ito  pastor,  the  Rev.  Gardiner 
Spring,  who  baptized  all  her  children — eight  in 
number— and  wnoee  first  sermon  she  heard  in 
August,  1810,  from  the  text,  “For  I  am  deter¬ 
mined  to  know  nothing  among  you  but  Jesus 
Christ,  and  Him  crucified.’’  in  1845,  having 
removed  further  up-town,  for  some  years  the 
family  attended  the  University  Place  Church, 
under  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Potts. 

Mrs.  Havens  left  two  sons,  Howard  Havens  of 
San  Francisco,  Cal. ,  and  Hylvester  Dering  Ha¬ 
vens  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  an  unmarried 
daughter. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  her  home  in 
Stamford,  April  26th,  conducted  by  her  pastor, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Vail,  and  on  April  28th  she  was 
laid  to  rest  beside  her  husband  in  the  cemetery 
at  Shelter  Island,  New  York.  C.  E.  H. 

THE  SEASON  AT  NOBTHFIELD. 

The  season  of  1897  at  Northfield  will  open  with 
full  promise  of  good  things  for  those  who  seek 
quiet  and  physical  and  spiritual  refreshment. 
We  give  an  outline  of  what  it  will  offer : 

“The  Northfield’’  opens  on  Thursday,  June 
10th,  for  the  accommodation  of  summer  guests, 
and  those  who  wish  to  attend  the  Sacred  Con¬ 
cert  given  by  the  students  of  the  Northfield 
Schools,  Saturday  evening,  June  12th,  and  the 
services  on  Sunday,  including  the  Commence¬ 
ment  sermon. 

Graduation  Day  at  Mount  Hermon  is  on 
Tuesday,  June  15th,  and  at  the  Seminary  on 
Wednesday,  June  16th,  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  of 
New  York  giving  the  addr^  at  the  latter  place. 

The  World’s  Student  Conference,  Friday,  June 
25th,  to  Sunday,  July  4th,  will  be  the  next  event 
of  special  note. 

This  Conference  has  been  one  of  the  most 
potent  factors  of  recent  years  in  the  promotion  of 
Christian  living  and  work  among  college  men. 

Platform  meetings,  to  which  all  are  most  wel¬ 
come,  indicate  the  varied  character  of  the  privi¬ 
leges  which  this  gathering  affords. 

Among  speakers  already  secured  are  President 
F.  L.  Patton,  D.D.,  ULD.,  Princeton;  Rev. 
Henry  van  Dyke,  D.D.,  New  York  city;  Rev. 
Alexander  McKenzie,  D.D.,  Cambridge;  Rev. 
A.  F.  Schauffler,  D.D.,  New  York  city;  Mr.  J. 
L.  Houghteling,  President  Brotherhood  of  St. 
Andrew ;  and  Mr.  D.  L  Moody. 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  En¬ 
campment,  open  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  will  be  in  a  grove  of  pines  and  birches 
on  the  lower  elope  of  Notch  mountain. 

The  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association 
Conference,  Friday,  July  9th,  to  Tuesday,  July 
20th,  aims  to  train  college  women  for  leadership 
in  organized  Christian  work  among  their  fellow 
students. 


movement;  Mr.  D.  L  Moody:  Mrs.  J.  S.  Nor- 
vell,  late  of  China,  and  Mias  E.  K.  Price, 
Chicago. 

Between  the  Conferences  and  after  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  Christian  workers  special  Bible 
lectures  will  be  given  by  some  prominent  Bible 
teachers. 

The  General  Conference  for  Christian  Work¬ 
ers,  continues  from  Thursday,  July  29th,  to 
Monday,  August  16th. 

The  following  speakers  and  teachers  are  ex¬ 
pected  :  Rev.  George  H.  C.  McGregor,  London ; 
Rev.  Campbell  Morgan,  Birmingham,  England; 
Bishop  Newman,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mr.  W> 
H.  Stanes  and  Mr.  V.  D.  David,  the  Tamil 
evangelist,  India;  Dr.  H.  C.  Mabie,  Boston; 
Rev.  A.  C.  Dixon,  Brooklyn;  Rev.  R  A.  Tor- 
rey,  Chicago;  Rev.  C.  I.  Scofield,  Northfield, 
and  Mr.  D.  L  Moody. 

A  prominent  feature  of  theee  gathwings  has 
been  the  services  of  song  conducted  by  Messrs. 
Ira  D.  Sankey,  George  C.  Stebbins  and  D.  B. 
Towner.  All  platform  meetings  are  under  the 
personal  direction  of  Mr.  D.  L  Moody. 

The  Conferences  and  special  Bible  lectures 
constitute  what  is  generally  known  as  the  North- 
field  Summer  School  for  Bible  Study. 

General  information  re^rding  the  Confer¬ 
ences,  or  about  board  at  “The  Northfield’’  and 
with  private  families,  may  be  had  by  address¬ 
ing  A.  G.  Moody,  East  Northfield,  Mass. 
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The  group  of  speakers  for  this  Convention  in¬ 
cludes  Mr.  John  R.  Mott,  college  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  secretary;  Rev.  Dr.  A. 
T.  Pierson,  Philadelphia;  Rev.  R  A.  Torrey, 
Chicago;  Mr.  R  E.  Lewis,  student  volunteer 
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The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company. 

liSB  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


HKNBT  M.  F1KU>,  D.D.,  Bdltor. 


Tbrmb,  Three  dollars  a  year.  In  advance,  postage  pal 
In  foreign  oenntrles  $1,01  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  In  advance,  or  for  one  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  snbscrlber.  Five  dollars,  strleUv  in 
advance.  In  clubs  of  five  or  more,  $8.60  each.  The 
paper  will  also  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber 
for  three  months  for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance 
ADvaRTiBiNO  Rates,  SO  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

All  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  In  all  oases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-offlce  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-Oflloe  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New  York 
Post-offloe,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 


Address 
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Entered  at  the  Pott-offlee  at  New  York  ae  eeeond-claee 
matt  matter. 
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Honm  Mirons,  166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Freedmen^  ...  616  Market  Rt,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
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TflS  AMBBIOAN  8DNDAT -SCHOOL  UNION, 
S8TABLI8HXD  UT  PHILADBLPHIA,  1814, 
organlssb  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  nnlon  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  cborcbes  can  unite  the  settlers, 
bpeose  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  ahldea 
1779  new  schools  started  In  1896;  also  117  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  73  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  bleaalng.  tl&.OO  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  Study  and  a  library.  $800  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  T on  can  have  letters  direct  from  mlselouary  yon  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  B.  P.  Bancropt,  DU.  Secretary, 
U1  Fifth  Avenue,  M.  T.  dty. 

THK  SOGISTY  FOR  PBOMOTINO  THE  OOSPBL 
AMONG  SBAMBN,  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK, 
ipommonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819. 
Supporte  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’ 
Church,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally 
religions  services  In  Lecture  Room ;  its  Branches,  w 
Charlton  St.,  near  Budson  River,  and  81  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  Uurgely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na¬ 
tionalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samurl  Boult,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moors,  Prea. 
T.  A.  Brouwsr,  Cor.  Sec’y.  E.  H.  Hxrrios,  Trees,. 

No.  80  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


nn  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  AprU,  1883,  aids  shlpwrecaed  and  destitute 
Seamen ;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the 
leading  seaports  of  the  world ;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 


tnc,  „  _  _ 

Jamsb  W.  Elwsll,  Pree.,  W.  C.  Stuross,  Trees.,  Rev 
W.  0.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

158  Worth  Street,  New  York, 
establUbed  to  provide  for  children  whose  puents  are  unable 
ce  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  ^ey  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  46,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  $6,000  have  lived  In  the  bouse. 

DomatloBs  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate 
ally  received. 

Servloe  of  Song,  Snnday,8il0to4d0  P.  m.;  Sunday-school,  1  to 
P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.R.,  and  11:40  to  8  p.  M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner  table.  18:10  toIl:40PJi.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  dmes.  Morris  K.  Jrsup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treaa; 
Osaaos  F.  Bxtts,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Supt. 

'..or  greatest  need  now  U  money  fcr  a  new  building.  We 
gently  ask  for  asslstsnoe  for  400  children. 


THE  MEETING  AT  CLIFTON  SPRINGS. 

The  International  Mlssionarr  Union  will  hold  its  four¬ 
teenth  annual  meeting  June  0-16. 1807,  at  Clif  ion  Springs, 
N.  Y.  All  persons,  either  men  or  women,  who  are,  or 
have  been,  foreign  missionaries  in  any  field,  of  any 
evangelical  denomination,  constitute  the  only  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Union,  and  will  be  entertained  without  cost 
daring  the  week.  Provision  cannot  be  made  for  the 
children  of  mlsBionariea.  Missionary  candidates  under 
actual  appointment  will,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  hos¬ 
pitably  entertained.  Board  at  private  houses  at  low 
rates  can  be  secured  by  other  persons  attending.  Fur¬ 
ther  Information  can  oe  ol>tatned  by  addressing  Mrs. 
C.  C.  Thayer,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 


The  Missionary  Cottage  at  Chautauqua  may  be  occu¬ 
pied  two  weeks  daring  either  July  or  August  by  Presby¬ 
terian  missionaries  without  charge;  sons  of  missiona¬ 
ries  pursuing  a  course  of  study  at  Chautauqua  can  have 
rooms  free  during  season.  Apply  to  Mrs.  JullaN.  Berry, 
Chautauqua,  N.  Y.  The  Chautauqua  Assembly  will 
give  free  admission  to  the  grounds,  for  two  weeks,  to 
missionaries  occupying  rooms,  and  reduced  rates  frr 
table  board  can  be  secured,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Skinner,  Secre¬ 
tary  Ladies’  Auxiliary  of  Chautauqua, 
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OF  INTEREST  TO  OUB  READERS. 


The  Carmel  Soap  sold  by  A.  Klepstein  A  Co.,  Import¬ 
ers,  128  Pearl  street.  New  York,  is  made  by  a  mission  so¬ 
ciety  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Carmel  from  a  superior  olive  oil. 
The  soap  has  no  equal  for  the  nursery,  being  free  from 
adulteration  and  possessing  all  the  emollient  properties 
of  the  olive  oil. 


Crest  View  Sanitarium,  a  quiet,  restful  establishment 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  chronic  Invalids,  can  be 
reached  by  the  N.  Y.,  N.  R.  A  H.  R.  R.,  forty-eight  min¬ 
utes  from  Grand  Central  Depot,  New  York.  Trains  run 
every  hour,  and  in  the  afternoon  every  half  hour.  See 
advt. 

Grahula  is  the  nicest  “bowl-food”  invented  for  an 
“at-all-hours”  lunch.  It  Is  especially  delightful  for 
growing  or  weakened  stomachs.  Is  put  up  only  in  manu¬ 
facturers’  one-pound  packages,  and  is  unquestionably  a 
nerve  and  non-stimulating  food.  It  is  manufactured  by 
Our  Home  Granula  Company,  Dansvllle,  N.  Y.,  and  is 
sold  by  leading  grocers.  Write  for  pamphlet. 


The  Sabbath-school  Teaclier's  Self-Pronouncing  Com¬ 
bination  Bible,  with  King  James  and  Revised  Version 
on  the  same  page,  which  w»  offer  any  new  subscriber 
with  The  Evangelist  for  one  year  at  the  regular  sub- 
scr.ption  price  of  $3.00,  is  the  most  perfect  BTbli 
marl 
one 

Avenue,  New  York. 


ption  price  of  $3.00,  is  the  most  perfect  Bible  on  the 
rxet.  It  is  sold  by  subscription  agents  at  $6.00.  Any 
can  examine  it  at  The  Evangelist  office,  166  Fifth 


On  May  24  tbe  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  inau¬ 
gurated  a  new  schedule  to  the  grreat  summer  resorts 
along  the  New  Jersey  coast  between  Atlantic  Highlands 
and  Point  Pleasant.  This  schedule  gives  travelers  a 
choice  between  the  water  and  rail  route  and  the  all-rail 
route.  By  the  former  steamers  Monmouth  and  Sandv 
Hook  of  the  “Sandy  Hook  Route”  depart  from  Pier  8, 
North  River,  foot  of  Rector  street,  as  follows,  connecting 
with  trains  of  the  New  Jersey  Southern  Division  at  At¬ 
lantic  Highlands  Pier;  Leave  New  York  4.80,  10.16  a  m. 
(1.00  Saturdays  only);  3.46  and  6X)0  P.M.;  Sundays.  9.30 
A.M.,  1.00  P.M.  Arrive  at  New  York  8.80,  9.30  a.m.,  1  jli, 
6.60  P.M.;  Sundays,  12.00  m.,  7.40  p.m.  By  tbe  “all-rail 
route”  from  station  foot  of  Liberty  street,  additional 
fast  express  trains  will  leave  for  the  seashore  at  8.80  and 
4.46  P.M.  The  latter  is  the  popular  train  for  Long  Branch, 
Asbury  Park  and  Ocean  Grove.  An  express  leaves  As- 
bury  Park  at  7.30A.M.,arriving  in  New  York  at  8.66 o’clock. 


FREE  TO  OUB  READERS  t 

Send  your  name  and  address  to  the  Oakville  Co.,  Wa- 
terbury.  Conn.,  and  mention  The  Evangelist,  and  you 
will  receive  postpaid  samples  of  Che  Clinton  Safety  Pin, 
their  new  Sovran  Pin,  ana  a  funny  colored  animal  book¬ 
let  for  tbe  children.  This  is  a  special  offer  to  our  read¬ 
ers  and  will  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  booklets  are  ex¬ 
hausted.  _ 

For  Over  Fifty  Years 

Has.  WINSLOW’S  SOOTHINO  STR0P  bas  been  used  lor  over 
fitly  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  tbelr  cbildren  wblle 
teething  with  perfect  snccesa  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gnms,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  la  the  best 
remedy  for  Dlarrbcea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  snfferer 
Immediately.  Hold  by  Druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Tvi  enty  five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sore  and  ask  tor  "tin.  Wins 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  “  and  take  no  other  kind. 


DECORATION  DAY  AT  GETTYSBURG. 

Personally-Conducted  Tour  via  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  arranged  to 
run  a  three^ay  personally-conducted  tour  to  Gettys¬ 
burg.  leaving  New  York  by  special  train  Saturday,  May 
29.  at  8.00  A.M.;  Newark,  Elizabeth,  8.39;  Rahway, 
8.48:  New  Brunswick,  9.06;  Trenton.  9.38;  Philadelphia, 
10.30;  and  Frazer,  11.10  a.m.  Round-trip  tickets,  includ¬ 
ing  transportation,  box  luncheon  at  Harrisburg  on  going 
trta,  transfer  of  baggage  at  Gettysburg,  two  carriage 
drives  over  battlefield,  hotel  accommodauons  at  Gettys¬ 
burg,  from  sapper.  May  29,  to  luncheon,  inclusive.  May 
31  (two  days),  and  on  return  trip,  supper  at  Philadelphia 
for  holders  of  tickets  purchased  at  Trenton  and  points 
east  thereof,  will  be  sold  at  the  following  rates:— 

New  York.  $14.60;  Newark.  $14.30;  mlzabeth,  114.16; 
Rahway,  $13.0k  New  Brunswick,  $18.60;  Trenton,  $12.80; 
Philadelphia,  $11.25;  Frazer,  $10.66:  Philllpeburg,  N.  J., 
$12.80;  Pottsvllle,  $18.26;  Reading,  812.16;  Long  Branch, 
$14.25;  Freehold.  $18.fl(k  Mt.  Holly.  $11.75;  Atlantic  Ci^, 
$12.60;  Cape  May,  $13.00;  Bridgeton,  $12.25;  Salem,  $12jffi; 
Wilmington,  $11.26;  Chester,  $11  J!6,  and  at  proportionate 
rates  from  other  points.  A  Buffet  Parlor  Car  will  he 
attached  to  tbe  train. 

Apply  to  ticket  agents,  dist.rict  passenger  agents,  or 
address  Geo.  W.  Boyd.  Assistant  General  Passenger 
Station,  . . 


Agent,  Broad  Street ! 


,  Philadelphia. 


HORSE  SHOW  AT  WI88AHICKON  HEIGHTS. 
Special  Excnrsion  Tickets  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad 

The  sixth  annual  open-air  exhibition  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Horse  Show  will  be  held  on  St.  Martin’s  Green, 
Wissahickon  Heights  Station,  Philadelphia,  May  26,  26, 
27, 28,  and  29. 

The  announcement  of  an  exhibition  under  the  auspices 
of  this  organization,  which  is  composed  of  leading  citi¬ 
zens  of  PhiladeIpbiWjk  an  assurance  of  perfection,  as 
all  visitors  to  the  exSIbltlons  in  former  years  will  attest. 

Tbe  prize  list  is  liberal,  and  representatives  of  tbe  best 
society  of  Philadelphia,  New  York.  Baltimore,  Washing¬ 
ton.  and  other  Etastern  cities  will  enter  their  horses  and 
equipages  in  the  competition  for  thepremiums. 

A  special  feature  this  year  will  be  Farmers’  Day.  Tues¬ 
day,  May  26,  when  many  attractions  of  Interest  to  farm¬ 
ers  will  be  presented, including  an  exhibit  of  fine  draught 
horses,  breeders,  and  roadsters.  ... 

The  grounds,  which  are  located  Immediate^  on  the 
Germantown  and  Chestnut  Hill  Branch  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad,  eleven  miles  from  Broad  Street  Station, 
are  ample  for  all  purposes  of  the  show,  and  the  accom¬ 
modations  for  visitors  are  complete. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  will  sell  special 
excursion  tickets,  including  coupon  of  admission,  from 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Lancaster.  Wilmington,  West 
Chester,  Phoenixvllle,  and  principal  intermedlato  sta¬ 
tions  (as  well  as  the  Chestnut  Hill  Branch)  to  Wissa¬ 
hickon  Heights  Station,  May  24  to  29,  good  to  return  un- 
tU  June  If  1887.  InolnslTe. 


METROPOLITAN  TRAVELERS. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  ta  pat¬ 
ronised  by  Metropolitan  travelers  beeanse 
they  require  the  eery  best  »/  everything,  and 
recognise  that  the  PENNSYLVANIA  RAIL¬ 
ROAD  meets,  as  a  public  earrier,  this  demand. 
LUXURY,  SPEED,  SECURITY,  COMFORT, 
RELIABILITY,  PRIVACY  AND  ALL  THE 
MODERN  CONVENIENCES  OF  TRAVEL, 
are  best  obtained  on  the  uneqnsded  passenger 
trains  of  this  GREATEST  OF  ALL  RAIL- 
BOADS. 

WHO  WILL  HELP? 

Have  you  a  second-hand  typewriter,  or  stereopticon, 
or  set  of  lantern  slides,  or  bicycle  or  camera?  And 


George,  N.  Y. 


The  regular  monthly  prayer-meeting  of  the  Women's 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  will  be  held  in  tbe  Assembly 
Hall  of  the  Presbyterian  Building,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  on 
Wednesday,  June  2,  at  10.8U  a.m.  The  meeting  will  M 
led  by  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Morse.  All  interested  in  the 
work  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 


Synod  of  Kansas  in  the  First  Church  of  Emporia, 
Oct.  14,  beginning  at  7.80  p.m.  F.  S.  MoCabs,  S.  C. 

Chicago  Presbytery  at  216  Wabash  Ave.,  Monday, 
June  7,  at  10.80  a.m.  Jas.  Frothinoham,  S.  C. 

DEAXBB. 

Bubnbam.— At  Flatbush,  N.  Y„  on  Tuesday,  May  18. 
Fannie  Cornelia,  wife  of  Rev.  Theo.  F.  Burnham,  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Vallejo^al.,  in  the  46th 
year  of  her  age.  Interment  private  at  Freeport,  N.  Y. 


w 


WOODliAWN  OEMBTBRT. 
OODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Word.  Harlem  RaU 
road  Offloe.Na  SO  East  28d  Street. 


lEMORIAL  TABLETS 
lONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LAMB,  gp  Carmine 8t.,  W.Y. 


college,  next  autumn.  Would  also  take  a  summer  en- 
Kagement.  Very  highest  testimonials.  Address  Technic, 
Evangelist  office. 


A  YOUNG  lady  with  the  best  of  city  references  would 
like  a  position  as  companion  to  an  invalid  or  an 
old  lady,  or  as  mother’s  assistant  and  nursery  governess. 
Apply  to  A.  T.,  office  of  Tbe  Evangelist. 


WESTERN 

MORTBAGES 

DEFAULTED  AND  OTHERWISE, 
Bought  for  Cash. 

CHABLBS^E  GIBBON,  45  MUk  Btreet,  Boston,  Mass. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH, 

ig  East  1 6th  St.,  New  York. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

Care  of  Property.  CollectinK  Rents. 
Manaeement  of  Estates. 


Brpwn  Bros.  $t  Co. 

PHILA.,  NSW  TOHK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  A  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

coNNScrn)  bt  pbivxtb  wibxs. 

Members  N.  T.,  Phlla,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch’a 
We  buy  and  sell  ail  llrciclase  Invest-  T'n'UOClt'mDnf 
ment  Securities  on  commission.  Wo  XU  T  COI/UlCIlb 
receive  sccoants  of  Banks,  Bankers.and 

Corn vatlona  Firms  and  Individnals  on  (kUwtllBsf  tlAS 
favorable  terma  and  make  collection  XMX/O. 

of  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  in  tbe  United  States  and 
Canada  and  of  drafts  drawn  in  tbe  United  States  or  forsign 
oonntrtes.  Including  Sontb  Africa. 

Letters  We  also  buy  and  rail  BUlsof  Exchamteoa,  and 
gJB  make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts;  also  make 
U1  collections  and  lasoe  Comrosrolal  and  Travel 
Oredlt  *^^**^***’  *^**^*‘**  parts  of  tbs  world 


Brown,  Shipley  ft  Co.,  London. 


NORTGAOCS 

immieniinMiMBMt 

iWORIHE JONES 

‘  Okambar  of  Oomaarosi  Ohloago, 

Homs  OEoa  i  lows  Fa^Iowa 
BOOM  *06  TREMONT  B’LDO,  BOSTON. 


0/ 

Mf,  Writ,  for  Robt.  X.  Smsm  k  Ca, 

KqoMskl.  BnUdiat,  Boiloa  Ms... 


In  mBBreeatng  mdverMeere  pm»renlmlng  nssr  Jenr- 
mmt  MmtUg  tmenMen  The  MvmngeUet  4ss  mU  omm. 
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{Continued  from  Page  S.) 

THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY, 
oennes,  in  1806;  the  piece  of  oak  from  the  first 
house  erected  for  a  theological  seminary  at  Han* 
over  in  1890.  The  institution  was  afterward 
moved  to  New  Albany,  he  said,  and  was  the 
mother  of  the  McCk>rmick  Theological  Seminary. 
The  piece  of  poplar  was  from  a  tree  that  formerly 
stood  in  the  campus  of  Wabash  College.  The 
other  two  pieces  represented  the  old  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Indianapolis  and  the  old 
Second  Church,  in  which  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
preached  for  seven  or  eight  years.  All  these 
woods  have  relations  to  first  things,  and  it  is 
appropriate  to  give  such  a  gavel  to  such  a 
pioneer  Moderator  as  we  now  have. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States 
should  now  start  forward  on  a  great  career  for 
missions.  The  church  all  aglow  with  the  mis¬ 
sion  spirit  will  be  a  growing  church.  When 
we  are  giving  ourselves  to  fresco,  organs  and 
cushioned  pews,  the  taste  may  be  educated  but 
the  heart  is  not  set  on  fire.  A  spirit  of  missions 
alone  will  fill  the  church  with  entliusiasm  and 
with  a  growing  power  and  attractive  beauty 
that  will  ensure  large  accessions  of  useful  mem¬ 
bers. 

Responding,  Dr.  Jackson  thanked  the  Presby¬ 
terians  of  Indiana  for  this  useful  and  interest¬ 
ing  memento  of  their  regard  for  the  Assembly 
and  its  Moderator.  He  remembered  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  church  in  the  State  which  has  grown 
to  a  membership  of  42,000.  He  named  the 
pioneers  and  veterans,  the  heroes  of  his  boyhood 
days,  and  in  conclusion  referred  to  the  interest 
General  Harrison  had  ever  taken  while  President 
in  the  welfare  and  progress  of  Alaska. 

The  Moderator  announced  the  appointment  of 
Hon,  John  Wanamaker  as  Vice-Moderator ;  and 
a  little  later  said  that  the  reason  why  ex-Presi- 
dent  Harrison  was  not  named  at  the  head  of 
some  important  committee  was  the  probability 
t^t  he  would  not  be  able  to  remain  throughout 
the  sessions. 

The  Standing  Committees  were  next  an¬ 
nounced.  Their  chairmen  are  the  following 
named : 

Bills  and  Overtures,  John  L.  Withrow,  D.D.  ; 
Judicial  Commitee,  Henry  C.  Minton,  D.D.  ; 
Church  Polity.  Robert  P.  Sample,  D.D.  ;  Home 
Missions,  John  D.  Hewitt,  D.D.  ;  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions,  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  D.D. ;  Ekiucation, 
S.  W.  Dana,  D.D. ;  Publication  and  Sunday- 
school  Work,  James  Yereance;  Church  Erection, 
George  F,  Whitworth,  D.D.  ;  Theological  Sem¬ 
inaries,  John  Clark  Hill,  D.D.  ;  Ministerial 
Relief,  Hon.  James  A.  Mount;  Freedmen, 
Thomas  Lawrence,  D.D.  ;  Aid  for  Colleges, 
George  L.  Spining,  D.D. ;  Correspondence, 
Byron  Sunderland.  D.D.  ;  Benevolence,  Wilson 
Phraner,  D.D.  ;  Narrative,  Maurice  D.  Edwards, 
D.D. ;  Temperance,  Alphonso  R.  Olney,  D.D. ; 
Leave  of  Absence,  David  R.  Moore,  D.D.  ;  Mile¬ 
age,  Elder  W.  W.  Fiske;  Finance,  Elder  James 
M.  Ham. 

THK  PRESBYTERIAN  BUILDING. 

This  was  the  subject  of  a  report  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  Eleven,  presented  by  Dr.  Withrow, 
the  chairman,  as  follows : 

Your  committee  held  its  first  meetings  in  New 
York  city  July  28th  and  29th.  1896.  An  ex¬ 
tended  conference  was  held  with  the  Boards  of 
Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  and  a  statement 
given  to  the  public  the  next  week. 

The  committee  held  a  second  meeting  in  the 
city  of  New  York  on  March  17th  and  18th.  1897, 
all  the  members  present  except  General  Harrison 
and  Mr.  Williams,  and  adopted  the  following, 
viz:  In  view  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Assem¬ 
bly  of  1894,  prior  to  the  letting  of  the  contract 
for  the  building,  as  shown  by  its  minutes  here¬ 
inbefore  given,  we  conceive  our  only  duty  to  be 
to  confer  with  the  two  Boards,  and  to  advise  as 
to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  connection  with 
the  new  Presbyterian  House. 

The  committee  finds  that  there  is  no  pending 
offer  from  any  one  to  buy  the  property ;  nor  has 
there  been  since  the  first  meeting  of  this  com¬ 
mittee. 


Whether  the  property  on  Twentieth  street  and 
Fifth  avenue  as  well  as  that  on  Fifth  avenue 
and  Twelfth  street  should  be  sold  or  not,  are 
matters  which  under  existing  conditions  may  be 
properly  and  safely  left  to  the  determination  of 
the  two  Boards. 

The  application  of  the  money  derived  from  the 
Stuart  estate  toward  the  erection  of  the  new 
building  was  cot  an  illegal  use  of  such  money. 

The  committee  advises  urgent  appeals  to  all 
the  churches  of  our  denomination  to  make  not 
only  their  ordinary  but  increased  contributions 
for  home  and  foreign  missionary  operations;  in 
the  full  confidence  that  under  no  circumstances 
will  money  given  for  current  work  be  applied 
to  the  account  of  the  new  building,  but  that  the 
debt  thereon  must  be  provided  for  by  other  con¬ 
tributions  for  that  purpose, 
tin  view  of  these  facts  your  committee  offers 
for  adration  the  following  resolutions : 

(1)  That  the  disposition  of  the  two  properties 
in  question  shall  now  be  left  to  the  Boards  of 
Home  and  Foreign  Missions  as  agents  of  our 
churches. 

(2)  That  the  General  Assembly  hereby  ex¬ 
presses  its  cordial  appreciation  of  the  laborious 
services,  the  sacrifices  of  time  and  as  well  the 
contribui  ions  of  money  made  by  members  of  the 
Boards  and  others  also  in  the  conduct  of  these 
enterprises. 

(3)  That  the  General  Assembly  approves  of 
the  action  of  the  committee  and  herewith  dis¬ 
chargee  the  committee  of  eleven. 

(Signed)  J.  L.  Withrow,  Benjamin  Harrison, 
John  Wanamaker,  John  M.  Harlan,  James 
A,  Beaver,  Thomas  Ewing,  Samuel  B. 
Huey,  H.  B.  Silliman,  Alexander  McDonald, 
Robert  S.  Williams. 

Notice  was  immediately  given  of  a  minority 
report,  and  its  reading  by  Mr.  Thomas  McDou- 
gall  of  Cincinnati,  its  only  signer,  proceeded. 
After  speaking  of  the  authority  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  the  report  gave  an  account  of  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  old  property  of  the  Boards  at  53  Fifth 
avenue  and  also  that  at  number  156.  The  re¬ 
port  endeavored  to  show  a  real  indebtedness  of 
11,290,000  on  the  new  building.  Special  stress 
was  laid  upon  the  offer  of  Mr.  John  S.  Kennedy 
of  New  York  to  take  the  building  off  the  hands 
of  the  Church,  laid  before  the  Assembly  in  1896. 
The  obligation  of  the  Boards  to  employ  the  lega¬ 
cies  ($485, (XX))  of  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Stuart — now  in¬ 
vested  in  the  new  building — as  a  permanent  fund 
for  the  work  of  the  Church  was  set  forth.  The 
right  to  dispose  of  the  Lenox  homestead,  at 
Twelfth  street,  was  conceded,  but  the  advisability 
of  a  return  to  it  was  insisted  upon.  Mies  Rachel 
L.  Kennedy’s  protest  against  the  sale  of  the 
Lenox  -  property  and  also  her  offer  to  place  the 
building  in  condition  to  adapt  it  to  the  present 
needs  and  use  of  the  Boards  were  included  in 
the  minority  report.  Mr.  McDougall  ended  his 
report  with  references  to  Robert  Lenox  Kennedy 
and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Stuart.  Concerning  the  for¬ 
mer  he  said  that  he  had  “prayed,  planned, 
wrought  and  sacrificed  to  secure  for  the  great 
causes  of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions  a  home 
adequate  to  their  needs  and  in  which  they  might 
abide  for  long  years ;  a  home  free  of  debt,  bur¬ 
dened  by  no  lien  or  mortgage,  and  with  no  asso¬ 
ciations  with'other  and  secular  business,  with 
the  risks  and  liabilities  attending  upon  such 
associations;  a  distinctively  Presbyterian  mis¬ 
sion  house,  as  distinctively  religious  and  free 
from  secular  contact  and  business  as  the  historic 
First  Church  of  New  York  city.’’ 

The  Assembly  listened  through  the  reading  of 
about  sixty  octavo  pages,  and  showed  a  desire 
to  hear  the  whole  case.  General  Harrison  was 
the  first  to  speak  at  the  beginning  of  the  after¬ 
noon  session,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Eleven.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  ten 
out  of  eleven  of  the  able  men  who  composed  the 
committee,  said  to  the  Church,  “Let  things 
alone;  do  not  disapprove  the  action  of  the 
Boards.’’  The  speaker  would  not  say  that  con¬ 
ditions  might  not  arise  in  the  business  world  or 
in  the  religious  world  which  would  change  the 
attitude  of  the  Church  toward  the  building  in 
question,  but,  “in  the  words  of  another  ex-Pres- 
ident,’’  he  would  say,  “  ‘A  condition  and 
not  a  theory  confronts  us.’  ’’  The  building  in 
question  is  one  of  the  finest  office  structures  in 


Hygiene  of 
Private  Dwellings. 

Although  offensive  odors  are  generally 
Nature’s  danger  signals,  poisonous  gases 
and  microbes  of  disease  may  be  in  dead¬ 
ly  activity  and  yet  evolve  no  evil  smell 
—  safety  and  comfort,  therefore,  demand 
the  free  use  of  disinfectants. 

**How  to  Disinfect,  **  an  illiibirated  lMK>k  Riving 
practical  ins»tniction  for  diNinlet  tioii  in  everyday  life 
and  during  cases  of  infectious  illness,  free  i>ii  applica¬ 
tion. 

The  American  &  Continental  “Sanitas”  Co.  Ltd. 

636  to  642  West  55th  St.,  New  York  City. 


New  York  or  any  other  city.  The  steps  leading 
to  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  of  Elleven 
were  then  recounted  hastily  and  the  conclusion 
reached  that  the  General  Assembly  could  not 
hold  up  the  Boards  of  Homo  and  E'oreign  Mis¬ 
sions  to  reproach  because  former  Assemblies 
had  approved  the  action  of  these  Boards,  first 
in  purchasing  the  property  and  then  in  begin¬ 
ning  the  construction  of  the  new  building.  He 
referred  to  Mr.  McDougall’s  minority  report, 
which  he  said  was  the  threshing  of  old  straw 
from  which  nothing  could  come  but  blinding 
dust.  General  Harrison  said  that  if  the  question 
were  a  new  one.  Shall  the  Boards  erect  a  build¬ 
ing  ?  he  would  not  say  that  the  committee 
would  recommend  such  a  course  at  this  time, 
with  business  depression  prevalent  and  with 
debts  on  the  Boards,  but  it  is  not  a  new  ques¬ 
tion,  the  building  is  completed.  The  Boards 
could  not  be  censured  for  a  misuse  of  either  the 
Lenox  or  Stuart  property.  At  least  ten  members 
of  the  committee  united  in  this  view.  In  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  proposed  sale  of  the  new  building, 
he  said  that  if  it  were  put  on  the  market  it  would 
be  stamped  with  the  depreciation  of  a  superior 
ordering  a  servant  to  make  the  sale. 

Mr.  Warner  Van  Norden’s  statement  regarding 
the  financial  condition  of  the  property  needed 
correction,  the  ex- President  thought,  in  one  par¬ 
ticular.  The  interest  on  8:J40,(X)0  borrowed 
money,  about  815, (X)0,  should  be  added  to  the 
fixed  charges,  which  would  leave  a  deficit  of 
nearly  this  amount,  instead  of  a  credit  balance 
of  $700.  But  against  this  deficit  should  be 
placed  two  whole  stories  in  the  new  building, 
with  a  rental  value  of  825, (XX),  so  that  the  actual 
balance  in  favor  of  the  Board  should  be  810,000, 
instead  of  8700.  The  conclusion  of  the  inquiry 
into  all  the  circumstances  relating  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  property  and  the  erection  of  the 
building  was  that  not  only  should  the  building 
not  be  sold,  but  the  Assembly  should  let  the 
gentlemen  comprising  these  great  Boards  of  the 
Church  alone  to  see  if  they  could  not  work  out 
their  own  problems,  having  at  the  same  time 
erected  a  beautiful  monument  to  Presbyterianism 
in  New  York. 

At  the  close  of  General  Harrison’s  remarks. 
Elder  McDougall  continued  reading  his  long 
report,  interjecting  remarks,  in  reply  to  the 
previous  speaker,  till  called  to  order  by  a  Com¬ 
missioner.  The  report  was  received  and  a  mo¬ 
tion  made  to  substitute  it  for  the  majority  report. 

Mr.  Huey  replied  to  Mr.  McDougall,  but  did 
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the  evangelist. 

power  and  high  literary  culture  and 

liability.  ,  .  ,  .  . 

Elder  W.  W.  Fiak  of  Philadelphia,  advocated 
the  Presbyterian  Minister’s  Insurance  Coinpany, 
and  eaid  every  church  should  carry  a 
iite  pastor.  The  policy  can  be  transferred  from 
man  to  man  as  often  as  the  church  changes  its 
’minister. 


.  4.  I  the 

not  follow  him  in  his  legal  *  he  t 

trust  created  by  the  will  of  Mrs.  Robert  L 
Stuart.  The  expiration  of  the  session  caused  ^ 
the  matter  to  go  over  to  Saturday  morning. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  popular 
behalf  of  the  Board  of  Publication  and  Sunday-  ^ 
school  Work.  Dr.  Withrow  pres.d^  Worden 

give.  byDr.  J.mM  A.  Wor<l«n.  l  ^ 
Elljab  R.  Craven,  Hon.  John  Wanamaker  and 

Joseph  Brown,  Esq.  1  wi 

Saturday  is  usually  an  off  day  in  the  AssemJ 
bly,  with  only  a  short  morning  fo, 

brethren  being  assigned  to  pulpits  '  Lc 

and  necessarily  absent  in  the  afternoon.  But  th  s 

custom  was  not  carried  to  the  usual  extentjn  I  _ 

Winona,  and  there  being  no  excursions  L, 

the  Assembly  held  two  sessions,  as  on  any  o^r  ^ 
day,  though  it  cannot  bo  said  that  the  proc^- 
ini  during  the  afternoon  were  wholly  ota  nature 
to  prepare  members  for  the  coming  sacred  hours. 

™mbUbg  .pe~b  ...d.  »J  *''»  °dl 

commissioner  of  the  Presbytery  of  Cairo,  Synod 
rilliboik  .  S«r.U„o,  Homs  « 

charged  with  receiving  a  double  salary.  T  1 
flimsy  foundation  for  such  rumor,  and  utter  I 
falsity,  were  soon  made  to  appear.  But  tne 

uttrance  on  the  floor  of  the  General  Assembly !  ^ 

MINISTKBIAI.  BEI.IE*'.  1 

Hon.  James  A.  Mount,  Governor  of  i 

who  has  a  son  in  the  ministry,  and  a  daughter  ^ 
in  the  work  at  Beyrut.  Syria,  came  forward 
amidst  applause  as  chairman  of  t^  standing  ^ 
committee  on  Ministerial  Relief.  .  P 

opening  address,  and  felt  it  an  honor  to  make  , 
r  report  on  Ministerial  Relief.  The  report 

mit  e^uently  testified  to  the  surpassing  ser- 

Tes  of^Sr.  William  C.  Cattell.  lamenting  his 
resignation.  Dr.  Agnew. 

welcomed.  Resolutions  were  adopted  that  t 
Assembly  direct  the  church  sessions  to  take  this 
faTse  under  their  care  and  enlist  the  cooperaUon 
of  the  women,  and  holding  the 
“ble  for  collections.  Dr  ^gnew  s^ke  r^ght 
eloquently  in  support  of  the  cause,  as  did  Gov 
Arnor  Itfount  ftitcr  liiin. 

The  Governor  plead  earnestly  that  e  e  e  ] 
and  women  of  the  church  see  to  it  that  the 
^rTbe  remembered,  and  that  the 
ST  church  intneir  old  age  be 
their  widows  and  orphans  well  provided  for.  A 
this  is  done  for  old  soldiers  and  their  d®^°^® 
on^  much  more  should  be  done  for  the  o^d 

ministers,  their  widows  and  orphans.  «*°d  “°one 

‘  surelv  do  this  than  the  women  of  the 

church.  The  governor’s  address  manifested  ora- 


READERS  CAN  MAKE 

"  money. 

bast  month  I  at' the’MSSertl^’at^ 

the  month  believe  any  energetic  person 

tended  to  other  duties.  have  had  very  little  experl- 

S.n  do  eaually  as  well,  as  I  tove 

Mce.  The  Dish  Washer  is  lust  lovmj-,  j 
wants  one,  which  makeswlllng  ^  Washer,  and  come 
Sg.,  People  th?t  a  g^cheltn  washer 

or  send  for  one.  ^awrange^v^^^^^^^  The  Iron  City 
has  never  h«f®^^,^Si’hiil  Wth  it  you  can  was^nd 
Dish  Washer  fills  the  bill.  ,  minntes  wlth- 

dry  the  ^es  for  “  w'^ple  Se  the  wa^er 

out  wetting  the  han^  You^n  make  more 
work  they  want  one.  k  other  household  article 

IZke  it  quicker,  than  wy  otner^ 
on  the  market  f ^  Iflt  ^r  day  around  home, 
tleman  can  intake  from  $10  W 

ffibS^g^pa.  J§,y W 

mikm  money  awfully  las*. 


THE  NEW  BOIEDING.  1  ^ 

The  debate  on  this  subject  WM  resumed  during  ^ 
the  morning,  when  the  principal  Bpw  er  I 
Mr.  John  Wanamaker.  He  did  not  claim  that 
the  men  in  the  New  York  Boards  wore  perfect. 
he  said,  but  they  were  as  nearly  so  as  men  ran.  ^ 

IBcalled  the  incident  of  a  speaker  who 

d  never  seen  a  perfect  man,  and  he  doubted 
much  whether  there  had  ever  been  a  ^riwi 
m.  Just  then  a  little,  timid,  wou 

rose  in  the  back  of  the  room  and  told  the 
mr  that  she  had  heard  of  one  p 

in.  and  when  inquiry  was  made  J®  “®J  « 

she  replied:  “It  was  my  husband  s  fi«U  ^ 
”  Concerning  the  proposed  sale  of  the  I  ^ 
ling,  which  Mr.  McDougall  had  brought  1.^ 
ard,  Mr.  Wanamaker  eaid  that  to  ®®*‘ Lat 
Id  be  to  make  a  needless  sacrifice,  as  there  I 
no  present  customer.  It  was  an  go 

,  to  dispose  of  the  liv. 

;h  at  least  12.000.000.  although  it  had  not 

that  amount.  em 

r.  Wanamaker  eaid  the  ex-rays  were  turned 
the  whole  question,  and  after  the  most  seri- 
investigation  it  was  found  that  those  eple  - 
Into  New  York  had  P®®®‘‘>‘y/°“®,Xn>tl 
irudent  things  but  were  all  right  in  mte 
Much  was  found  that  was  fine.  Justice 
rlan  didn’t  want  to  stand  alone,  for  once  in 
life,  and  ten  men  agreed  nothing  illegal  h  d 
n  done.  The  .\asembly  may  «dmir®  to®  l 
ck  and  grit  of  a  little  man.  a  sort  of  Ston^  ^ 
11  Jackson,  when  he  bravely  faces  w 

n,  but  I  am  sure  the  Assembly  ®tom- 

Jable.  Mr.  Wanamaker  passed  a  high  eulogy  ^ 

the  members  of  the  Board.  4  tbA  U* 

jjo  miracle  could  be  expected  to  t« 

esbyterian  Church  from  the  storm  of  hard 
re^which  haacome  upon  all  individuals  .n 
e  United  States-except  the  bicycle  ^^tori^ 
r.  Wanamaker  told  how  the  committee  had 

imnedover  the  whole  ground  in  New  York, 

I  though  the  building  from 

onounced  the  work  “very  goc^-  had 

sen  caught  himself  with  others  in  187J  when  * 
ly  Cook  failed,  in  a  great  building  ®y  ®  ‘ 

ut  up.  and  panic  was  howling  like  a  wild  wolf 

5  ov";  the  land;  andso  ithas  been  now.  W 
16  best  possible  foresight  was  exercis^ 
^ting  th^uilding  and  in  its  plan  and  erec-  ^ 
ton  Coming  years  will  justify  the  action  of 
hnno  irood  fathera  of  the  church. 

Mr. ^Wanamaker  did  not  believe  it  was  withm 
he  scope  of  the  appointment  of  the  commit 
o  raise^ld  issues  and  questions,  to  consider  ol 

^n^iUons.  The  minority  -port  blows  hot  ana 

!old  and  praiaes  and  cenaures,  and  la  a  curums 
>jas  onnoeed  to  plastering  the  men  who  had  put 

rSaiJ-iiR  de.»t, 

out  and  take  a  backward  step.  We  wa  g 
wateWuln^;  we  want  greater  economy;  we 
want  to  remove  everything 

wav  of  the  old  Presbyterian  church ,  but  we  also 

lant  onward  movement  that  will  give  ua  more 

want  onwar  insurance 

for  ministerial  reliet  ana  lese  u 
businesa-though  I  believe  m  the  insurance 

^“®‘°®“;  .w  thought  this  waa  no  time 

Mr.  Wanamaker  tnougni  m 

t  n  march  out  singly  to  bo  shot  at.  we 
for  men  to  marcn  our  »  e  j  Phrist  It  is 
ahmild  want  to  live  and  work  for  ChrisE  n. 

.  ti„e  «h»D  «e  .ho«ld  tr,  to  *"  f 

Lidtod  of  .od  mov.  to™.rd  m  tohd  ool- 


— Id  vote  for  the  majority  report,  but  he  wanted 
committee  to  be  continued  to  ronsidM  Md 
,rt  to  the  next  General  Assembly  aa  to  the 
ers  of  the  Boards  in  such  mattoro 
final  disposition  of  this  great 

No  man  has  an  ax  to  grmd  in  thia  matter, 
it  is  the  desire  of  the  whole  Church  to  have 
w  difficulties  cleared  up.  It  is  a  , 

ministration  and  business,  and  t^® 
m  any  man  in  the  face,’’  who  would  propose 

bring  any  disgrace  ®P°“  ^®®® 
w  York.  “We  are  dealing  with  realitiea, 

mgh  they  may  be  invisible.’’ 

,ut  we  can’t  swap  horses  *^®  “ 

us  adopt  this  majority  report  on  ito 

.eewe  aro  -to  the  busine*  and  cann^get 

tofit.’’  He  had  faith  in  the  c®““‘ttee  ol 
ble  men.  and  he  felt  another  year  s  study 
,uld  bring  forth  a  report  that  would  give  gen- 

rrGroyVlton  of  Pt^^adelphia  wan^ 

1  amendment  to  the  effect  that  aa  to  the  fu- 
ire.  the  conditions  and  limitation  as  to  gifts 
.the  Boards  ®tiould  be  de^itely  ^tt^- 

id  not  want  any  money  used  except  «  ®®f  « 

Bted  by  the  donors:  every  giver  to  tell  just 

o  back  on  the  past.  Some  of  our  commit^ 
ive  too  long.  If  eome  had  died  earlier  ^ey 
rould  have  died  with  honor.  The  principl^ 
mbodied  in  Mr.  McDougall’s  report  cannot  be 
Tn^  by  this  Assembly.’’  He  thought  his 

Lndtoenl.otod  k»p  to  B<»’^*Tl,.to« 

nto  any  more  business  ventures,  and  “■**®  t®®“ 
ittend  to  their  proper  buainese-the  salvation  of 

Ti  Da.c.nBro."»l  Tarkio.  “»•.  ".poke  » 
.  ™**h«  r.DkB"  apd  thought  it  woo  a  queotion 

whether  the  Home  and  Foreign  B^rds  sho^d 

be  domiciled  in  Buch  a  palatial  edifice  w  toe 

mission  house,  on  general  principle^  it 

we  have  enough  light  for  ‘“diligent  acti^  ^t 

iB  not  a  question  of  confidence  in  the 

but  since  a  mistake  has  been  made  the  best 

JhL  a  to  at  once  recognize  and  confess  it  and 

SriTe  step  to  stop  it.  The  time  for  ad- 

iournment  closed  the  debate.  _ 

*  - - - 


I  "The  discussion  was  continued  at  the  afternoon 
r^riogan  ®*  Scranton  First  Church,  said  ha 


OUR  PERIL  AND  OUR  OPPORTUNITY. 

Our  beloved  Presbyterian  Church  is  fa^  to 

face  with  a  great  peril  and  a  «:-®*‘  ^aro 

We  are  rich  and  growing  richer.  We  have 
gathered  vast  stores  of  the  “loaves  and  fiahes 
of^this  material  life.  The 

among  the  mmior“oi 

communion.  It  is  safe  to  say  iu-r 

[dollars  could  be  laid  p,ogby- 

Christ  by  the  disciples  of  Christ  in  the  ^rMoy 

Sir  .1.  fz:.  r\ro*od‘:s 

SmiTtotTogo.  aodputtiog  oototo 
pTOf,  .ith  .  .opn.0.0  peril  .od  .  “k"”' 
toolty.  The  peril  i.  aboodouce  ol  richee.  Th 

TbStri‘b:e;rre:&toi..b^ 

r  T„d'^;r.o^r;^rf.‘:I:lar. 

r“*  :  rL  r  h.™  -Itotood  pern  from 
tioo.i  «beo 

Nerooi.0  wild  bemite.  .od  •  ,ha„  ,e 

:  rtorrs:; 

■  = 

"  uetrin  atl  tSJ^Christian  ages  withstood  this 

*  3  ;^m  material  prosperity.  History  sho« 

'  M  exception  to  the  sad  succession.  Is  our  own 

n  beloved  Zion  to  take  that  wme  road  ? 

1  Here  are  some  startling  facts. 

» I  ^s  hesthsn  world,  forsign  heathen  and  hosaa 
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which  you  relish  so  much  in  Soups  served  at  the  best 
Cafes,  can  be  secured,  at  home,  by  using 


BEEF. 

It  gives  to  Soups  a  zest  and  flavor  attainable  in 
no  other  way.  It  takes  the  place  of  home-made  “soup 
stock.”  Goes  farther,  tastes  better  and  costs  no  more 

Send  for  our  little  book  of  “Culinary  Wrinkles,**  mailed  free. 
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heathen,  nineteen 'hundred  years  7after  Christ’s 
coming,  is  threatened  with  the  necessity  of  a 
withdrawal' of  Christian  forces  from  the  field, 
because  even  the  evangelism  already  done  is  not 
yet  paid  for;  while  millions  of  treasure,  owned 
by  professed  children  of  God,  either  lie  idle  in 
their  vast  bulk,  or  are  put  to  the  gaining  of 
more  millions. 

Our  Foreign  Board,  with  a  debt  of  $150,000, 
is  refusing  to  send  another  man  to  our  crippled 
and  struggling  missions,  unless  he  himself,  be¬ 
fore  be  is  commissioned,  will  raise  the  money 
for  his  outfit,  his  expenses  to  the  field,  and  hie 
first  year’s  salary.  Yet  hardly  a  mission  field  of 
our  church  is  fully  manned ;  and  Korea  alone 
is  pleading  for  eleven  new  men,  every  barrier  to 
the  Gospel  being  broken  down,  and  her  starved 
multitudes  crying  out  for  the  new  religion. 

Our  Board  of  Home  Missions,  though  having 
promised  to  pay  only  the  most  meagre  salaries 
to  its  missionaries,  has  so  failed  of  keeping  its 
promises  as  to  compel  the  missionaries  to  pay 
ten,  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  and  even  a  greater, 
per  cent.,  on  borrowed  money — borrowed  in  their 
Hore  stress  to  keep  them  from  actual  want  and 
dishonor,  and  when  the  money  is  actually  owed 
to  them';  and  is  months  and  months  past  due. 

Our  Freedmen’s  Board  has  notified  its  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  teachers  that  they  must  prepare 
for  a  serious  reduction  of  the  force  another  year, 
for  even  the  pittance  given  them  for  the  care  of 
these  bruised  wards  of  the  nation — the  negroes 
of  the  South — must  be  greatly  cut  down. 

Our  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  announces 
that  the  Church  is  each  year  giving  less  and 
lees  to  that  sacred  fund ;  so  that  the  scarred 
veterans  trembling  toward  the  grave,  and  the 
widowed  hearts  that  have  lost  their  earthly  stay, 
are  threatened  with  a  reduction  of  even  their 
little  allowance. 

Our  Board  of  Education  is  now  appropriating 
only  $60  a  year  to  deserving  and  needy  students 
for  the  ministry;  and  our  Board  of  College  Aid 
is  so  reducing  its  gifts  to  the  colleges  and  acade¬ 
mies  under  its  care,  that  many  of  them  are  cut 
to  the  quick,  and  must  needs  close  their  doors 
unless  a  larger  relief  is  furnished. 

On  the  other  hand,  see  the  pyramid  of  our 
national  expenditure,  and  mark  the  little  six- 
million  top  stone  of  the  pyramiid  indicating  the 
total  annual  outlay  for  Home  and  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions;  and  contrast  it  with  the  many-millioned 
rock  farther  down  the  pyramid,  marking  the  in¬ 
dulgence  for  pleasure;  or  contrast  it  with  the 
nine  hundred-million  mammoth  rock  forming 
the  base  of  the  pyramid,  and  indicating  the 
t^>tal  annual  outlay  for  liquor. 

See,  also,  even  in  the  present  stringency,  and 
in  the  face  of  widespread  poverty  and  even  des¬ 
perate  ne^,  a  display  of  wealth  and  a  luxury  of 
indulgence  and  an  extravagance  of  expenditure 
Ml  lavish' as  never  to  have  been  surpassed  or 
i‘.|ualed  in  this  country;  and  Presbyterians  will 
hardly  claim  that  they  have  not  had  their  share 
in  it  with  all  the  rest. 

If  this  is  an  appalling  arraignment,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  the  facte  are  appalling. 

What  a  spectacle  for  the  close  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  saying 
to  His  church,  with  a  mightier  emphasis  than 
ever,  by  His  providence,  by  His  Spirit,  by  the 
world-wide  open  doors,  by  the  hungering  mul¬ 
titudes,  •♦‘Go  ye,  go  ye  into  all  the  world,”  and 
the  church  saying,  even  to  some  of  the  toilers 
now  in  the  field,  ‘‘Come  home,  come  home;  the 
expense  of  this  world  wide  work  is  greater  than 
we  can  bear.  ’  ’ 

If  the  church  were  poor  there  might  be  some 
excuse  for,  it.  Nay,  if  the  church  were  poor, 
she  would  not  tolerate  the  excuse.  She  has 
nevw  talked  like  this  in  her  poverty.  When 
she  has  been  stripped  and  peeled  and  shut  up  to 
her  Lord,  she  has  been  surest  of  her  endow¬ 
ment,  and  equal  to  anything. 

The  church  is  rich  with  the  riches  of  this 


world.  In  spite  of  the  present  stringency,  and 
in  the  fullest  recognition  of  the  pinching  times, 
it  nevertheless  remains  true  that  the  church 
holds  in  her  hands  a  vast  material  possession. 
Out  of  her  riches  have  come  luxurious  churches, 
and  cushioned  duties  and  comfortable  minis¬ 
terial  salaries,  and  a  new  theodicy  singing  its 
lullaby  to  self-indulgence. 

Surely  the  submerged  doctrine  to-day  is  the 
message  of  God  concerning  riches.  Ijet  us  open 
our  Bibles  and  read  it;  and  then  dare  preach 
and  practice  it. 

Beloved  brethren  of  the  Presbyterian  Ministry, 
this  appeal  comes  first  to  us.  W'hat  have  we 
suffered  in  these  trying  times — we,  whose  sal¬ 
aries  have  been  promptly  paid  ?  Compare  these 
salaries,  sometimes  mounting  up  into  the  thou¬ 
sands,  and  paid  when  due,  with  the  paltry  sti¬ 
pends  promised  our  missionaries,  and  still  un¬ 
paid  ;  and  consider  whether  we  can  bear  the  re¬ 
proach  of  the  proposed  reduction  of  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  hard  earned  livings  of  these  self-denying 
men  of  God.  Will  it  not  be  a  humiliation  and 
a  shame  to  allow  it  ? 

Let  us  make  this  entire  coming  year  a  year  of 
real  self-denial  in  the  matter  of  Christian  giv¬ 
ing.  Let  us  stop  this  demand  fpr  a  halt  in  mis¬ 


sionary  movement.  Let  us  agree  upon  an  inde¬ 
pendent  offering  over  and  above  any  gift  of  last 
year.  Let  it  be  our  salaries  that  shall  be  cut 
rather  than  the  salaries  of  the  missionaries. 
One  fifth  of  mine  at  least,  by  God’s  good  grace, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  giving,  shall  go  this 
year  to  the  depleted  treasuries. 

This  appeal  has  also  a  voice  for  all  our  chur¬ 
ches.  Many  are  the  deeds  of  self-sacrifice 
already  done.  God  keeps  gracious  count  of 
them.  But  who  will  say  our  churches,  as  a 
whole,  are  not  equal  to  many  more  such  deeds. 
The  principle  of  utility  may  be  falsely  applied. 
Christ  made  havoc  of  it  in  his  comment  on  the 
complaining  disciples,  murmuring  with  calcu¬ 
lating  carefulness  over  Mary’s  gift  of  love  and 
anointing.  She  built  her  monument  in  doing 
‘‘what  she  could.”  W'ould  heaven  find  any 
fault  if  we  developed  a  multitude  of  that  sort 
of  givers  ?  This  practical  age  may  rebuke  the 
widow,  casting  ‘‘all  her  living”  into  the  treas¬ 
ury;  but  the  quality  of  that  lowly  giver  made 
her  ‘‘two  mites”  more  in  God’s  sight  than  the 
“abundance”  of  the  rich.  O,  let  us  try  to  catch 
and  match  that  spirit.  Nothing  is  wasted  on 
Jesus.  And  in  this  crisis  of  our  peril  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  we  need  the  heart  of  the  cross.  There 
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NEW  YORK. 

New  York  Citt. — Effective  Work  Down 
Town. — When  Mr.  D.  L.  Moody,  Rev.  A.  C. 
Dixon  and  their  coadjutors  started  the  evan¬ 
gelistic  camraign  still  in  progress  in  Greater 
New  York,  tneir  plan  was  to  hire  a  theatre  or 
secular  hall  in  which  to  preach  the  Gospel  on 
Sunday,  and  on  week  evenings  to  preach  in 
some  adjacent  church.  It  was  felt  that  by  some 
such  arrangement  as  this  people  could  be  in¬ 
duced  to  listen  to  the  Gospel  in  the  theatre,  get 
interested,  and  then  attend  the  church.  The 
plan  has  succeeded  as  the  following  facts  will 
show :  A  meeting  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Dixon 
in  the  Fourteenth  Street  Presbyterian  Church, 
(Dr.  McEwen,  pastor)  every  evening,  Saturdays 
excepted,  for  four  weeks,  and  in  the  Academy 
of  Music  on  Sunday  afternoona  Cooper  Union 
was  also  engaged  and  services  held  there  in  the 
day  time.  The  result  of  this  combination  was  a 
large  increase  in  membership  to  the  church,  and 


Schools  anh  Colleges. 


SCUERMKBUOBN’S  TEACHEB8’  AOKirCT. 
Oldest  and  best  known  In  U.  S. 
EsUblished  UfiS. 

8  East  Uth  Strsst,  Nkw  York. 


out  from  the  lecture-room  into  the  main  audi¬ 
torium  of  the  church,  andJ^ie  church  is  paying 
its  way  in  that  much  fluctuating  section  of  the 
city.  Lower  down  town  still  a  similar  plan  was 
pursued  at  the  Church  of  the  Sea  and  Land. 
Week  evening  meetings  were  conducted  in  that 


VIROINIA,  Old  Cborcb. 

Rose  Dale  Home  School  girls. 

Excellent  borne.  Resident  teachers.  Pnplls  enter  best  col- 
legres.  Individual  care  to  backward  pupils.  Oymnaslum.  FKtb 
year  opens  Sept.  lOtb.  1897.  Catalotroe. 

Tbos.  P.  Dabbacott,  H.D.,  Pb.D.,  Principal. 


afternoons  in  the  Windsor  Theatre  on  the  Bow¬ 
ery  near  by.  The  result  was,  a  good  number  of 
families  were  reached  belonging  to  the  laboring 
class,  and  the  regular  congregation  still  shows  a 
large  increase.  One  of  the  most  unchurchly 
crowds  that  ever  came  together  to  hear  the  Gos¬ 
pel  preached,  assembled  in  the  American  Thea- 

f-rA  DpstfVblrlvn  r\n  fiipn/lov  o  Aisnrtnna  T'Ka 


RUT6ER8  Preparatory  School  for  Boys, 

(Founded  1768.)  NEW  BRUNBWfCK,  N.  J. 

Eliot  R.  Pavson,  Ph.D.,  Head  Master. 

Illinois,  Chlcano,  l&l  Throop  Street. 

THE  NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY. 

University  Extension  and  Non-Resident  Courses  lead  to  tbe 
usual  CoUeue  degrees,  Including  all  post-graduate,  without 
residence.  Instruction  by  mail  In  any  desired  sobject. 

Address  F.  W. Harkins.  Ph.D.,  Ch%noellor. 

Lafayette  College, 

EASTON.  PA. 


For  cataloines,  tc.,  additsi  Tit  Eadstiar. 
nrniiT?  cpunni  for  young  ladies,  c^ns 

UuUni  A  OvnUUL  Sept.29.  EsUblished  In  ISfiOT  » 
minutes  trom  Philadelphia.  2  hours  from  New  York.  For 
circular,  apply  to  Principals,  Francks  E.  Bknnktt, 
Sylvia  J.  Eastman,  Ogontz  School  P.  O.,  Pa. 

ELMIRA  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN.— CHARTERED  18.15. 

High  grade  College  course;  superior  advantages  In  unislc  and 
art;  faculty,  bulldlnss,  equipments  and  grounds,  superior;  home 
comforts,  famUy  spirit,  pleasant  association  with  teachers  as 
sured;  detighiful  climate, health  record  of  students  unsurpasaed; 
Increased  endowment,  scholarships  and  generous  cash  prises; 
modem  Improvements  steam  heat,  electric  light  and  elevator; 
present  day  methods,  advanced  scholarship,  onsectarlan,  posi¬ 
tively  Christian.  Tuition  for  College  course,  home  and  hoard, 
$300  a  year.  Correspondence  Invlt^  A.  C.  MacKenzle,  O.D., 
President,  Elmira,  N.  T. 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY, 

SUMMER  COURSES. 

Third  session,  Jaly5-Anga8t  13;  twenty -nine  courses 
In  mathematics,  science,  langnages  and  pedagogy :  a 
delightful  suburban  locality  In  New  York  City.  For 
aunonneements  address  CHAS,  B.  BLISS, 

University  Heights,  New  York  City. 


WARREN  H.  HAYES, 
ARCHITECT, 
Minneapolis.  jjffi 
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Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen’l  Manager, 
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MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 


We  will  mail  the  large  type  self-pros' uneiag  omb 
nation  Bible  and  The  Evangelist  one  y  ar  to  any  new 
subscriber  for  S8.00. 

“For  good  type  of  the  King  -Tames  Version  and  clear 
view  of  the  Revised  Version  onanges,  t'  e  Self- Pronounc¬ 
ing  Sunday-school  Teachers'  *  Combination '  Bible  Is 
very  valuable,  and  I  can  heartily  commend  It.’’— Rev. 
John  Hall.  D.D.,  Pastor  Fifth  Avenne  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  York  Clt^ 

“The  ‘  Combination  ’  Bible,  with  its  matchless  helps  to 
the  stndy  of  the  Bible,  deserves  hearty  and  wide  recog¬ 
nition.  It  contains  so  many  helpful  features  that  It  de¬ 
serves  a  place  In  every  library.’’— Rev.  John  H.  Vinoent, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Methodist  Episcopal  Bishop,  Topeka.  Ran 

In  oddrMting  rndv^rtUing  p»tr«nt*ini/  ourtfonr- 


including  9170  from  the  Young  Ladies’  Mission  nmi  kindip  mention  Thr  M^mnpeUtt 


Jesus  gave  up  everything,  that  He  might  give 
us  everything. 

But  this  appeal  is  chief  of  all  to  the  men  and 
women  of  large  means  in  our  Presbyterian  fold. 
There  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  them, 
inemmes  have  lessened,  and  doubtless  in  some 
instances  ceased  altogether.  Principals  or  c&pi- 
tals,  too,  may  have  shrunk ;  but  there  stand  the 
great  bulks  of  fortune,  measurably  intact,  wait¬ 
ing  only  for  better  times,  to  heap  up  their  gains 
again.  What  are  such  fortunes  for,  in  the  hands 
of  God’s  saints,  if  not  to  meet  crises  ?  and  when 
the  average  toiler  is  pinched  with  the  hard  times, 
and  drops  his  luxuries,  and  is  hard  put  for  his 
necessities,  and  the  communion  of  common  giv¬ 
ers  are  at  the  end  of  the  tether  of  their  ability, 
and  God’s  benevolent  work  is  under  stress,  and 
promises  to  God’s  missionary  heroes  are  unkept, 
and  a  halt  is  called  on  heaven’s  only  business 
in  this  world  that  Christ  died  for,  why  should 
there  not  be  a  score  or  more  of  Presbyterian 
Barnabases,  having  houses  and  fields  and  bonds 
and  stocks,  gladly  willing  to  sell  them,  and  lay 
the  money  at  their  Lord’s  feet  ? 

Brethren  of  the  Ministry,  Churches  of  our 
Communion,  and  Christian  kings  of  trade  cr 
commerce,  let  us  face  our  peril  and  opportunity, 
and  beginning  with  the  Assembly  at  Winona, 
make  this  year  a  year  of  the  right  hand  of  God, 
for  an  outpouring  of  liberality  that  shall  net 
only  pay  our  debts,  but  thrill  every  benevolent 
Board  of  our  church  with  the  assurance  of  ad¬ 
vance  and  victory. 


For  Nervons  Exhaustion 


Important  Subscription  Notice 


RICH  INDIANS  OF  IDAHO. 

The  Portland  Oregonian  says  that  an  unusuil 
condition  exist  on  the  Nez  Perce  Reservation. 
The  Indians  are  holding  about  9500,000  of  idle 
money.  The  failure  of  banks  in  which  the 
money  belonging  to  some  Indians  were  deposited, 
made  the  simple-minded  shy  of  banks  and  bank¬ 
ers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Lewiston  bankers 
have  refused  to  receive  money  on  time  deposit, 
with  interest,  in  accordance  with  established 
custom.  These  bankers  have  all  the  money  they 
can  use  profitably  without  taking  interest  de¬ 
posits.  The  circumstances  have  caused  the  In¬ 
dians  to  hoard  their  money  at  home.  They  have 
been  liberal  in  their  expenditures,  as  a  class, 
but  their  receipts  have  been  far  in  excess  of 
their  needs.  Business  men  who  possess  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  Indians  have  been  tendered  the 
free  use  of  large  sums  of  this  money,  without 
uterest,  and  there  are  instances  where  the  capi¬ 
talists  have  offered  to  pay  the  white  men  to  keep 
their  money  safely.  These  offers,  however,  are 
not  made  recklessly,  although  in  all  cases  they 
may  have  not  been  made  wisely. — Northwest 
Magazine. 


Use  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Turner,  Bloomsburg  Sanitarium,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pa.,  says:  ’’As  an  adjunct  to  the  recuper¬ 
ative  powers  of  the  nervous  system,  I  know  of  noth¬ 
ing  equal  to  it.” 
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Band  and  $45  from  the  Junior  Minion  Band. 

Chrietian  Endeavor  Society  has  held  meet 
ings  at  the  almshouse  and  penitentiary.  Prizes 
were  given  to  fourteen  scholars  for  regular  at 
tendance;  to  twenty  one  for  every  Sunday  but 
one;  to  fifteen,  for  reciting  the  Westminster 
Cat^hism.  Addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  Arte- 
mus  J.  Haynes  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  (now  sup¬ 
plying  the  pulpit  of  the  S^XHid  Church  in  the 
al^nce,  through  illness,  of  Mr.  Sylvester)  and 
by  Pastor  Whitaker.  The  latter  said  he  should 
like  to  see  a  tablet  placed  in  the  church,  bearing 
the  names  of  the  women  who  started  the  Sunday- 
school.  On  Thursday  evening,  Mr.  Whitaker 
gave  a  stereopticon  lecture  on  Russia,  based  on 
his  travels  there  last  summer.  The  views  em¬ 
braced  scenes  in  Finland,  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow  and  brought  Russian  every  day  life 
closely  home  to  those  present.  Mr.  Whitaker’s 
apt  comment  adding  thereto.  He  ^ave  an  inter¬ 
esting  account  of  his  success  in  seeing  and  hand¬ 
ling  uie  Sinaitic  manuscript  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  W.  H.  C. 

Albion. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church  and 
congregation  of  Albion  have  called  the  Rev.  W. 
H.  Cornett  of  Brooklyn,  to  become  their  pastor. 
Mr.  Cornett  preached  in  Albion  on  May  9th, 
and  on  the  following  Wednesday  the  congregation 
voted  him  a  very  unanimous  and  enthusiastic 
call.  Mr.  Cornett  goes  to  Albion  at  once,  and 
his  correspondents  should  address  him  there. 
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Brooklyn. — Modem  Spiritism. — The  Rev.  W. 
H.  Ciagstt  of  Texas,  has  been  preaching  a  serira 
of  sermons  with  great  acceptance  at  the  Ainslie 
Street  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Rev.  R  S. 
Dawson,  pastor.  He  also  lectured  on  “Modern 
Spiritualism’’  on  a  recent  Monday  evening  with 
marked  ability.  The  church  was  filled,  the  in¬ 
terest  was  profound.  The  lecturer’s  exposition 
of  the  Bible  story  of  the  Witch  of  Enaor,  was 
particularly  judicious  and  helpful.  His  closing 
advice  was  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  belief 
which  had  ruined  many  lives,  and-  often  cursed 
the  Church  of  Christ  Treat  it  just  like  poison 
ivy — leave  it  alone. 

Phklps. — Installation. — The  Rev.  Arthur  J, 
Waugh,  for  nearly  seven  years  the  pastor  of  the 
Willson  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  was  installed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Geneva,  at  an  adjourned  meeting  of  that  body, 
over  the  First  PrMbyterian  Church  of  Phelpi^ 
N.  Y.,  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  Ma^  17,  1897. 
The  dav  was  charming,  the  outpouring  of  the 
people  large  and  enthusiastic,  and  the  occasion 
one  long  to  be  remembered  by  the  entire  com¬ 
munity.  The  efficient  choir  of  the  church  ren¬ 
dered  some  veiy  appropriate  music,  and  the  in¬ 
vocation  was  onerra  by  the  Rev.  Howard  Cornell 
of  Seneca  Castle.  The  Scripture  lesson  was  read 
by  the  Rev.  John  Quincy  Adams,  chaplain  of 
the  Clifton  Springs  Sanitarium ;  after  which 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Webb,  D.D.,  of  Geneva,  who 
has  supplied  the  church  for  the  last  three  years, 
offered  the  prayer.  The  sermon  was  by  Prof. 
Willis  J.  Berber,  D.D.,  of  Auburn  Seminary, 
and  fittingly  set  forth  the  beauty  and  importance 
of  the  Christ-like  consecration  of  culture,  wealth 
and  talents.  The  constitutional  questions  were 
propounded  by  the  moderator.  Rev.  E.  H.  Dick¬ 
inson  of  Seneca  Falls.  A  most  fatherly  and  ap¬ 
propriate  charge  was  given  the  new  pastor  by 
one  who  had  known  him  from  boyhood.  Rev.  J. 
Jermain  Porter,  D.D.,  of  Watertown,  and  who 
was  also  pastor  of  this  church  from  1^  to  1892. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  N.  B.  Remick  of  the  North  Church 
of  Geneva,  followed  with  the  charge  to  the  con¬ 
gregation.  Hie  words  were  impressive  and  tell¬ 
ing,  and  he  attempted  to  drive  home  the  truth 
that  now  the  church  had  one  pastor  indeed,  but 
it  had  as  many  ministers  as  there  were  members 
in  it.  Every  followei  of  the  Master  is  to  serve. 
Rev.  James  S.  Root  of  Rochester,  who  was  a  boy 
in  the  old  church,  was  appointed  to  offer  the  in¬ 
stalling  prayer,  which  was  touching  and  beauti¬ 
ful.  After  the  benediction  had  been  pronounced 
by  the  newly  installed  pastor,  he  took  his  place 
in  front  of  toe  marble  pulpit  of  the  church,  with 
Mrs.  Waugh  by  his  side,  and  the  members  and 
others  came  forward  with  their  most  hearty  con¬ 
gratulations  upon  the  new  and  hopeful  relations 
thus  consummated. 

Fairville. — At  the  May  communion  at  Fair- 
ville,  one  person  was  received  to  membership 
and  one  infant  baptized.  May  IGth,  the  pastor. 
Rev.  8.  G.  Parent,  preached  an  appropriate 
sermon  reviewing  the  past  year,  his  first  year 
with  this  people.  Pastor  and  people  enter  upon 
the  second  year  amid  favorable  conditions. 

Wright’s  Corners. — The  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Wright’s  Corners  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  on  the  evening  of  May  13th.  A 
large  congregation  gathered  to  enjoy  the  exer¬ 
cises.  Excellent  music  was  furnisned  by  the 
choir.  The  history  of  the  church  was  read  by 
Elder  John  W.  Alberty,  the  oldest  member  of 
Session  and  the  longest  in  service.  During  the 
twenty-five  years  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
persons  have  united  with  the  church.  Twenty- 
six  by  letter  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-two 
on  confession  of  faith.  Only  seven  of  the  thirty 
original  members  still  worship  with  this  people. 
Letters  of  regret  were  received  from  the  Rev.  A. 
H.  Evans  of  New  York,  who,  while  pastor  of  the 
First  Church  of  Lockport,  took  a  deep  interest 
in  this  church,  and  from  the  Rev.  Samuel  Mur¬ 
doch,  who  served  this  church  as  a  stated  supply 
for  nearly  three  years.  The  princiral  address  of 
the  evening  was  given  by  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Marvin, 
who  organized  this  church  and  then  served  it 
faithfully  as  stated  supply  for  seventeen  years. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  P.  Meeker  is  the  present  pas¬ 
tor.  He  has  been  here  ton  months,  during  which 
time  eleven  have  united  with  the  church,  and 
the  people  are  greatly  encouraged.  The  particu¬ 
lars  of  this  commemoration,  and  not  only  the 
names  of  members,  but  of  all  residents  within 
the  parish  limits  at  this  time,  should  be  recorded 
in  suitable  form  for  preservation. 

Campbell. — Christian  Endeavor  in  Steuben 
County. — The  tenth  annual  convention  of  the 
Steuben  Counto  Christian  Endeavor  Union  which 
was  held  in  Campbell,  N.  Y.,  May  llth,  was 
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were  or  a  nign  order,  including  me  address  ot 
welcome  by  Uri  Balcom ;  that  by  Rev.  Robert 
Clemente  on  the  Pledge ;  by  Rev.  A.  J.  Hutton 
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361  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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COMPLETE  OUTFITS  FOR  TRAVELLERS 


To  Sabbath- school  teachers,  Bible  stu¬ 
dents  or  anybody  else  who  will  send  us 
$3.00  and  the  name  of  a  new  yearly  sub¬ 
scriber  we  will  mail,  postpaid,  a  large 
type  S.  S.  Teachers'  Self -Pronouncing 
Combination  Bible  containing  the  King 
James  and  the  Revised  Versions  on  the 
same  page.  The  advertisement  on  back 
•  page  of  this  issue  has  a  fac  simile  of 
the  type  and  other  features  which  shows 
this  is  the  most  complete  Bible  ever  of¬ 
fered.  It  is  sold  by  subscription  agents 
at  $6.00.  To  any  of  our  present  sub¬ 
scribers  who  will  send  us  $3.00  and  the 
name  of  some  poor  missionary  or  friend 
unable  to  subscribe  for  The  Evangelist, 
we  will  mail  the  Bible  (postpaid)  and 
gladden  the  life  of  a  missionary  or 
friend  by  sending  the  journal  into  a 
new  home  for  fifty -two  weeks.  We  hope 
to  send  thousands  of  these  Bibles  to 
those  sending  us  new  subscribers.  Ad¬ 
dress  Subscription  Department  of  The 
Evangelist,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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leading  the  Pastor’s  Hour;  by  Rev.  Duncan 
Cameron  on  Christian  Endeavor  in  its  relation 
to  Missions;  by  Rev.  S.  W.  ftatt  on  Junior 


Twentieth  Century  Christian.  Mr.  B.  P.  Smith 
led  the  final  consecration  service.  Mr.  E.  P. 
Higgins,  County  Secretary,  made  the  usual  re¬ 
port,  which  showed  a  total  of  48  Societies  and 
19  Juniors,  with  a  membership  of  2,196.  Mis¬ 
sion  offerings  1794,  and  for  other  purposes  SI,  634. 
Canisteo  took  the  lead  in  missions,  and  Avoca 
in  general  work.  Rev.  E.  P.  ^Imon  presided. 
Rev.  Duncan  Cameron  is  the  new  President  and 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Turnbull  the  new  County  Secre¬ 
tary.  Four  places  contended  for  the  next  meet¬ 
ing,  Canisteo  gaining  that  for  1898  and  Avoca 
for  1899.  Altogether  it  was  a  deeply  interesting 
and  prohtable  convention.  S.  W.  P. 

Romulus. — Messrs.  Isaiah  W.  Smith,  John  V. 
R.  Clark  and  Frank  S.  Adair  have  been  reelected 
elders  of  this  church  and  Le  Roy  C.  Warne 
deacon,  for  the  full  term  of  three  years,  ^ven 
members  were  added  to  the  church  at  the  May 
communion,  nearly  all  adults,  one  was  that  of  a 
man  over  seventy  years  of  age,  on  profession  of 
faith. 

Brewster. — The  Southeast  Centre  Church  of 
Biewster,  N.  Y.,  has  given  a  unanimous  call  to 
the  Rev.  Henry  White  Herrman  of  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  and  he  has  signified  his  acceptance  of  the 
same.  This  church  has  been  without  a  pastor 
since  January  let. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Princeton.— The  address  of  Rev.  N.  P.  Stahl 
is  changed  from  Scranton,  Pa.,  to  75  Prospect 
Avenue,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia. — The  Annual  Report  of  the 
Walnut  Street  Church,  Dr.  S.  W.  Dana,  pastor, 
is  the  record  of  a  year  of  average  activity  and 
success  in  this  large  church.  It  is  really  a  great 
thing  to  keep  a  great  institution  in  smooth  and 
efficient  running  order,  and  of  this  the  Walnut 
Street  Church  is  a  tine  example.  Its  interests 
are  many  and  its  benefactions  large.  The  grand 
total  of  disbursements  the  past  church  year  was 
$30,7.37.39.  Of  this.  Home  Missions  received  $4,  - 
170.93  and  Foreign  $2,797.33.  This  church  now 
numbers  1,026 communicant  members,  51  having, 
been  received  during  the  year.  The  Session  has 
lost  several  valuable  members  in  recent  months 
and  special  mention  is  made  of  the  death  of 
Hon.  John  Scott,  a  former  U.  S.  Senator,  and 
since  the  death  of  Judge  Allison  in  the  previous 
year,  the  senior  member  of  Session.  To  repair 
these  serious  losses  Messrs.  B.  B.  Comegys, 
Charles  Q.  Cadwallader,  John  W.  Dulles,  C. 
Addison  Harris  and  Dr.  George  E.  Shoemaker 
were  chosen  elders.  The  former,  however,  though 
elected  by  a  rising  vote,  felt  constrained  to  de¬ 
cline.  In  the  list  of  sixteen  members  who  have 
died  the  past  year,  the  name  of  Mrs.  Sarah  B. 
Comegys  stands  second. 

Scranton. — The  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Scranton,  Dr.  C.  E.  Robinson,  D.D,.  pastor, 
continues  the  activity  and  prosperity  which  has 
characterized  its  entire  history  and  which  has 
been  especially  marked  during  the  nearly  ten 
years  of  Dr.  Robinson’s  pastorate.  In  addition 
to  its  regular  church  work  it  maintains  two 
suburban  missions,  one  of  which  has  its  own 
chapel  and  congregation,  is  in  charge  of  Assist¬ 
ant-Pastor  Rev.  John  T.  Dunn,  and  will  in  the 
near  future  be  sufficiently  stroi^  to  maintain  a 
separate  organization.  Most  efficient  assistance 
is  contributed  by  the  city  missionary.  Miss  Lu- 
cilla  McUaughey,  a  graduate  of  the  Torrey  Bible 
Institute  of  Chicago,  whose  reports  of  her  work 
form  a  most  attractive  feature  of  the  monthly 
concerts.  The  church  has  for  a  number  of  years 
supported  Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  Q.  Watson,  mis¬ 
sionaries  under  our  Board,  at  Hamadan,  Persia. 
A  member  of  the  church  has  recently  agreed  to 
furnish  the  means  to  support  Rev.  Henr^  W. 
Luce,  a  member  of  this  church,  in  the  mission 
Held  at  Shantung,  China,  the  Board  having  been 
obliged  to  decline  sending  him  by  reason  of  the 
condition  of  its  Hnances.  All  of  the  auxiliary 
organizations  of  the  church  are  in  a  most  healthy 
condition  of  unremitted  activity.  Without  spe¬ 
cial  effort  the  additions  to  the  church  during 
the  year  ended  in  April  were  104,  of  which  67 
were  by  confession  and  .37  by  letter.  The  present 
membership  is  881.  The  influence  of  the  pastor 
is  constantly  felt  in  every  department  of  the 
church’s  work,  as  a  stimulus  to  every  higher  and 
better  service,  and  the  response  to  hie  suggee 
tions  is  always  prompt  and  nearty. 

Williamsport. — Death  of  a  Beloved  Elder, — 
In  the  death  of  .4dam  K.  Mabie  of  Williamsport, 
Pa.,  which  occurred  on  May  17th.  one  of  the 
oldest  and  ablest  ruling  elders  in  Northumber- 
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AN  INTERMITTENT 
HEART. 

STOPPED  EVERY  THIRD  BEAT 

But  rirs.  Strope’s  Heart  Now  no  Longer  Lags  but 

Throbs  Regularly. 

From  the  Leader,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


In  a  large,  commodious  house  at  No.  104  Hunting- 
ton  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  lives  Mrs.  Henry  A. 
Strope,  and  she  is  the  mother  of  a  young  man  who 
has  been,  and  is  now  one  of  this  city’s  successful 
pharmacists.  Mrs.  Strope,  who  has  lately  recovered 
from  serious  cardiac  difficulty,  when  questioned  by 
a  reporter  regarding  her  late  illness  stated  as  follows: 

“Two  years  ago  1  had  my  first  experience  with  Dr. 
Williams’  Pink  Pills.  For  a  long  time  I  was 
troubled  with  an  ailment  which  I  feared  would 
eventually  drive  me  crazy  unless  I  rid  myself  of  it. 
It  will  sound  strange  no  doubt,  to  some,  but  my 
heart  did  not  beat  as  it  should.  Its  action  was 
irregular.  There  would  be  two  pulsations,  or  per¬ 
haps  three,  and  then  a  sudden  cessation.  My  heart 
seemed  to  rest  for  the  period  of  one  or  two  beats, 
and  then  resume  its  action.  Sometimes  such  lapses 
would  not  be  so  frequent  as  that,  but  scarcely  a  day 
passed  that  they  did  not  occur.  It  felt  as  though 
something  would  strike  Hie  heart  with  great  force 
and  push  it  out  of  place.  During  that  period,  when¬ 
ever  I  lay  down  to  sleep  or  rest,  my  bands  would 
become  perfectly  numb  and  helpless.  I  could  feel 
the  temporary  paralysis  coming  over  them,  but  I 
could  do  nothing  which  would  prevent  it.  My  feet 
were  affected  in  a  like  manner,  and  I  had  consider¬ 
able  difficulty  in  walking  when  such  a  speil  had 
possession  of  me.  Naturally  that  state  of  affairs 
completely  upset  my  nerves,  and  any  one  whose 


land  Presbytery  is  taken  away.  Mr.  Mabie 
united  with  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Williamsport,  now  Church  of  the  Covenant,  in 
March,  1852;  he  was  ordained  to  the  eldership 
in  1863,  and  from  April  1,  1871,  to  July  1,  1889, 
served  as  Clerk  of  the  Semion.  In  1874  he  was 
a  delegate  to  the  General  Assembly.  Ever  active 
in  all  t^t  pertained  to  the  interests  of  the 
church,  zealous  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  Christ, 
versed  in  the  law  and  government  of  Presbyte¬ 
rianism,  well  informed  and  deeply  interested  in 
missions  and  the  condition  of  the  Church 
throughout  the  world,  earnest  and  eloquent  in 
prayer  and  edifying  in  speech,  he  was  a  model 
ruling  elder. 

Susquehanna. — A  New  Church  to  he  Built. 
— Sunday,  May  16th,  was  the  second  anniversary 
of  Rev.  D.  I.  Sutherland’s  pastorate  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church.  They  have  been  two  years 
of  bles^  experience  to  pastor  and  people.  All 
departments  of  the  church  work  are  in  a 
healthy  condition,  and  seventy-eight  persons 
have  united  with  the  church — fifW  eight  on 
profession,  and  twenty  by  letter.  The  attend¬ 
ance  upon  the  services  of  the  church  has  so  in¬ 
creased  as  to  render  necessary  a  lai^er  place  of 
worship,  and  already  plans  are  being  prepared 
by  Arcnitect  C.  R.  Patterson  of  Pittston.  The 
church  has  done  well  financially  the  past  two 
years,  paying  a  debt  of  1200,  and  raising  the 
ood  sum  of  $5,500  for  the  proposed  new  church. 


new  one  erected  upon  the  same  site. 

MICHIGAN. 

Ypsilanti. — The  Rev.  H.  M.  Morey  will  sup 
ply  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Penn  Yan,  N. 
Y.,  until  September  and  during  the  vacation  of 
the  pastor,  me  Rev.  D.  Henry  Palmer,  D.D. 
Correspondence  with  reference  to  special  or  evan¬ 
gelistic  meetings  during  the  fall  or  winter  will 
reach  Mr.  Morey  either  at  Penn  Yan  or  at 
Ypsilanti,  his  permanent  address. ' 


HOUSEHOLD. 

How  TO  Fight  Moths. — It  is  the  season  when 
the  little  moth  miller  is  flying  about  everywhere 
looking  for  dark  warm  corners  in  which  to  de¬ 
posit  its  tiny  but  most  destructive  little  eg^s, 
and  unless  the  good  housekeeper  is  as  active 


nervous  system  is  well  nigh  shattered  can  appreciate 
and  understand  the  misery,  chiefly  mental,  which  I 
endured.  I  lost  much  sleep  and  rest,  and  often  I 
was  compelled  from  sheer  exhaustion  to  sit  down 
daring  the  day  to  obtain  some  repose.  But  as  soon 
as  I  did  so  I  felt  that  numb  sensation  come  over  my 
hands  and  feet,  and  I  rocked  violently  in  my  chair 
to  drive  it  away,  but  frequently  to  no  avail. 

“One  day  my  son,  who  was  keeping  a  drag  store 
at  the  time,  brought  me  home  some  of  Dr.  Williams’ 
Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  and  advised  me  to  take 
them  for  my  heart  trouble.  I  did  so  and  soon  began 
to  feel  better.  I  used  the  pills  about  two'months 
and  they  certainly  cured  me,  for  now  my  heart  beats 
regularly  and  all  the  numbness  has  disappeared  and 
my  circulation  is  in  splendid  order.’’ 

We  print  the  above  hoping  Mrs.  Strope’s  experi¬ 
ence  may  be  beneflcial  to  others  who  may  suffer 
from  derangement  of  the  heart. 

Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  contain,  in  a  condensed 
form,  all  the  elements  necessary  to  give  new  life 
and  richness  to  the  blood  and  restore  shattered 
nerves.  They  are  an  unfailing  speciflc  for  such  dis¬ 
eases  as  locomotor  ataxia,  partial  paralysis,  St.  Vitus’ 
dance,  sciatica,  rheumatism,  nervous  headache,  the 
after  effect  of  la  grippe,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
pale  and  sallow  complexions,  ali  forms  of  weakness 
either  in  male  or  female.  Pink  Pills  are  sold  by  all 
dealers,  or  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price, 
50  cents  a  box,  or  six  boxes  for  $2.50,  by  addressing  ' 
Dr.  Williams’  Medicine  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y . 


and  persiatent  as  the  small  insect,  she  will  be 
likely  to  repent  before  another  season.  There 
is  a  mistaken  notion  that  if  woolens  and  furs 
are  carefully  pinned  up  in  cloth  or  paper  with 
plenty  of  camphor,  tobacco,  or  all-pervading  tar 
balls,  it  is  sufficient,  but  alas  for  the  over¬ 
confident,  if  the  garments  have  not  been  thor¬ 
oughly  beaten  and  aired  and  looked  over  before 
being  packed  away.  The  millers  have  been  busy 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks  in  our  warm  houses  be¬ 
fore  it  is  safe  to  put  away  winter  clothing,  and 
if  the  eggs  are  already  deposited,  no  raor  or 
tight  wrapping  will  prevent  their  hatching  and 
the  destructive  work  of  the  little  worm.  Every 
article  should  be  beaten  and  brushed  thoroughly 
and  hung  out  in  the  fresh  air  and  sponged  and 
cleaned,  for  if  there  are  any  grease  spots  they 
are  sure  to  attract  the  destroyer.  If  a  house 
seems  to  be  infested  benzine  is  invaluable,  for 
it  is  one  of  the  few  things  that  will  destroy 
the  eggs.  It  can  be  used  as  a  spray  in  the  dark 
closete  or  in  the  cracks  of  the  floors,  if  people 
are  careful  not  to  bring  a  light  into  the  room 
until  it  has  been  fully  aired.  One  writer  sug¬ 
gests  that  all  the  furs  be  hung  over  chairs  or 
frames  in  a  small  room,  where  the  windows  and 
doors  can  be  shut  and  the  heat  turned  on  full 
force  for  from  twenty- four  to  fortv-eight  hours, 
after  which  a  light  brushing  and  shaking  will 
be  sufficient  before  they  are  closely  done  up  and 
put  away. 

Soap  Receipt. — Five  pounds  grease,  one  ponnd 
Lewis’  lye,  three  ounces  aqua  ammonia.  Dis¬ 
solve  the  potash  in  one  quart  boiling  water.  Let 
it  cool  to  lukewarm,  tnen  stir  in  the  ^ease, 
which  must  also  be  lukewarm,  next  stir  in  the 
ammonia  gradually  and  continue  stirring  twenty 
minutes.  You  must  cut  it  up  before  it 
hardens,  or  it  will  be  so  hard  you  cannot  cut  it. 

Furniture  Polish. — One  quart  raw  linseed 
oil,  one  pint  turpentine,  one  pint  alcohbl,  one- 
fourth  pint  benzine,  one-fourth  pint  aqua  ammo¬ 
nia,  one  fourth  pint  cider  vinegar. 

Grease  Extractor.— One-half  ounce  Castile 
soap,  two  ounces  aqua  ammonia,  one-half  ounce 
sulphate  ether,  one-half  ounce  glycerine,  one- 
half  ounce  spirits  of  wine.  Dissolve  the  soap 
in  two  quarto  soft  water,  then’  add  the  other 
ingredients.  Good  for  taking  the  grease  out  of 
anything. 
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Jill  Tlliistrated  meekly  Paper  for  Voung  People. 

With  the  beginning  of  July  Forward  will  be 

DoMbka  in  Size  and  Tmoroned  in  Cnery  may. 

It  is  a  paper  which  will  be  a  delight  to  young  people  wherever  it  goes. 
It  is  intended  for  distribution  in  Bible  classes  and  among  older  scholars 
in  the  Sabbath-school.  Then  it  is  suited  for  home  reading,  and  for 
young  people  everywhere.  It  has  a  special  Christian  Endeavor  depart¬ 
ment,  furnishing  help  for  the  weekly  prayer  meetings  and  suggestions 
concerning  the  work  of  societies  and  committees.  Every  active  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavorer  should  receive  Forward  every  week.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  William  T.  Ellis,  formerly  on  TAe 
Golden  Rule  editorial  staff,  but  now  on  the  staff  of  the  editor  of  the 
Board  of  Publication.  We  call  special  attention  to  the  new  Forward, 
desiring  that  every  teacher  and  Sabbath-school  worker  shall  know 
of  it,  and  shall  become  interested  in  getting  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
young  people.  The  price  is  so  small  that  almost  any  one  can  afford 
to  take  it — 75  cents  a  year  single  subscription,  or  only  50  cents  when 
several  copies  are  mailed  to  one  address.  Samples  free  on  application. 


1.  HYMN  AND  TUNE  BOOK,  8v«,  700  PAGES. 

2.  HYMN  BOOK,  12bo,  LARGE  TYPE. 

3.  HYMN  BOOK,  ISmo,  SMALLER  TYPE. 
All  contain  the  same  Hymns,  In  the  same  order,  and  Include 
readings  from  the  Psalter  (It  desired). 


The  Book  Is  now  in  use  In  hundreds  of  Churches  who  are 
enthuslasGc  >n  Its  praise. 

Tt  is  OPitbozt  a  Superior. 


A  recent  testimonial  from  the  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Sherrard,  Pastor  Cen¬ 
tral  PresbyterioH  Church,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

“  Sufficient  of  the  old  hymns  to  satisfy  the  most  conservative ; 
abundance  of  the  new  to  delight  the  most  progressive ;  everything  to 
inspire  new  interest  in  the  service  of  praise,  and  to  promote  a  genuine 
musical  taste  and  enthusiasm  in  the  whole  congregation.” 


Another  from  the  Rev.  Francis  E.  Marsten,  Pastor  Broad  Street 
PresbyterioH  Church,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

“  The  new  Presbyterian  Hymnal,  which  the  Broad  Street  Church 
has  recently  adopted,  is  most  admirable  in  conception  and  arrange¬ 
ment.  Its  tunes  were  evidently  selected,  not  for  the  purpose  of  show¬ 
ing  off  the  talents  of  a  paid  choir,  but  for  divine  worship.  It  has 
given  a  new  impetus  to  congregational  singing  among  us,  and  the 
service  of  song  in  the  Lord’s  house  is  a  delight.” 


OTHER  SABBATH-SCHOOL  PAPERS, 

ALL  ILLUSTRATED. 

TLbc  Sabbatb-Sebool  IDisitor. 

Weekly.  School  subscriptions,  30  cents  a  year  ;  fort¬ 
nightly,  16  cents,  and  monthly,  8  cents  a  year. 

Zbc  /ftorniitQ  Star. 

Weekly.  School  subscriptions,  15  cents  a  year  ;  fort¬ 
nightly,  8  cents,  and  monthly,  4  cents  a  year. 

XCbc  Sunbeam. 

A  Weekly  Paper  for  the  little  people.  School  sub¬ 
scriptions,  20  cents  a  year. 

SEND  POR  A  SAMPLE  SET. 


Another  from  the  Rev.  James  IF.  Gilland,  Pastor  IVestminster  Church, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

“  We  are  growing  more  and  more  in  love  with  it,  and  our  people 
are  more  than  satisfied.  We  would  that  all  who  doubt  or  hesitate 
might  catch  a  little  of  our  enthusiasm.  Experience  will  convince  the 
most  skeptical  that  of  all.  The  Hymnal  is  the  very  best.” 


A  returnable  sample  copy  of  The  Hymnal  will  be  sent  free  to 
ministers  and  music  committees  desiring  to  examine  it  with  a  view  to 
introduction. 

WRITE  POR  CIRCULARS  AND  PRICES. 


NEW  BOOKS,  JUST  PUBLISHED 


CHURCH  PAPERS,  No.  1. 

The  Validity  of  Non- 
Prelatical  Ordination. 

By  the 

Rev.  Geo.  Park  Fisher,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Octavo,  28  pages.  Price,  10  cents,  neL 


The  Westminster 

Assembly : 

its  History  and  Standards. 

By 

Rev.  Alexander  F.  Mitchell,  DJ>.,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  St. 
Mary's  College,  St.  Andrew's.  Joint 
editor  of  Minutes  of  the  Westmintter  As¬ 
sembly,  Minutes  ^  the  Commission  of  tho 
General  Assembly,  etc. 

Second  edition,  with  the  Author’s  Rsvision. 
12nio.  Pries,  $2.00. 

At  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Publication, 
Dr.  Mitchell  has  furnished  a  copy  of  his  book, 
containing  his  revisions  and  some  important 
additions.  Just  at  present  there  is  a  renewed 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  Assembly  and  onr 
inheritance  in  its  labors,  which  renders  the 
reissue  of  this  work  especially  appropriate. 


A  Manual  for 

Ruling:  Elders. 

Containing  the  Laws  and  Usages  of  the  Pres- 
b>'terian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  in  relation 
lo  Ruling  Elders  and  other  Church  Officers, 
Church  Sessions,  and  Congregations,  with 
Introductory  Matter,  Notes  and  Suggestions. 

By  the 

Rev.  Wm.  Henry  Roberts,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

16mo,  459  pages. 

$IJ)0  net,  postage  tO  cts. 

It  touches  upon  every  question  that  ca.i  be 
raised  in  reference  to  the  duties  of  elders  and 
sessions,  and  their  relation  with  each  other  and 
with  the  congregation. 


The  Anglican  View  of 
the  Church. 

By  J.  Oswald  Dykes,  M.  A..  D.  D. 

Principal  of  Theological  College  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  England. 

In  Press. 

The  Presbyterian  Church,  being  satisfied 
with  her  position  as  a  true  branch  of  the 
Church  Catholic,  having  not  only  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  doctrine  but  the  Apostolic  miiiistrv  and 
polity,  has  perhaps  been  the  less  mindful  to 
assert  her  claims.  The  time  has,  however, 
come  when  such  silence  is  capable  of  being 
misunderstood.  The  object  of  this  series  of 
“Church  Papers  "is  to  set  forth  and,  where 
necessary,  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
the  Ministpr,  and  the  Sacraments,  which  is 
embodied  in  the  historic  Standards  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 


Religion  in  the  Home. 

By  JiiliA  MacNair 
In  Press. 

This  is  not  an  essay  which  might  appear  dry 
to  some  good  prople,  but  a  bright  ston' — “What 
Aunt  Sophronia  has  to  say  of  family  piety." 
What  she  has  to  say  is  interesting  and  ex¬ 
tremely  pertinent  ana  relevant,  and  then  she 
says  it  in  a  way  that  will  compel  any  one  who 
begins  to  read  the  booklet  to  go  through  it  to 
the  close. 


The  5acred  Tie. 

By  Julia  MacNair  Wright. 

In  Press. 

A  strong  vigorous  paper  on  the  subject  of 
divorce.  The  subject  is  timely,  as  loose  views 
of  the  marriage  rriation  are  held  in  too  many 
places,  and  the  thought  of  its  sacredness 
IS  fading  out  of  too  many  hearts  and  con¬ 
sciences. 


Please  addren  all  correspondence  and  inquiries  to 

JOHN  H.  SCRIBNER,  Business  Superintendent, 

Presb3rteriBn  Board  of  PuMication,  1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Or  any  of  the  Depositories  or  BotAicIkn  representing  the  Board. 
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